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Putting €: nglish on It 


Tue George Weston Biscuit Company of New York, 
Watertown, Mass., and Toronto, Canada, has brought 
to this country the English Quality Biscuit. In appearance 
it is much like ordinary little cakes and cookies. Yet, 
crisp, dainty, delightfully favored and filled, the English 
Quality Biscuit is an unquestionably superior pastry. Its 
peculiar virtues are derived from special English ovens, 
and generations of father-to-son secrets, brought overseas, 
straight out of the tradition of Old England. 

In marketing the English Quality Biscuit in this highly 
competitive field it was felt no mere simple statement of 
the quality and uses of this delightful sweet would serve 
as adequate advertising. 

The matter was brought to Advertising Headquarters 
and here the biscuit was skilfully and subtly imbued with 
all the appeal of the traditional sources from which it 
emerged. America is reading about it in rotogravure sec- 
tions, and newspapers—and buying, delightedly. 


N. W. AYER &# SON 


INCORPORATED 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“Dun’s book lists 2,100,000 businesses—only 26,000 have a rating over 
$75,000. These 26,000 do 80% of the country’s business.” 


—From “Magazine of Business” 


Thomas’ Register paid circulation is largely in the above 26,000 


From a ‘‘AAAA”’ concern of Springfield, Ill., May 28th, 1929. 


“Thomas’ Register has been used 
in our Purchasing Department for 
at least 15 years, and we would 
rather lose our complete catalog 
file than be without it.” 


4,500 P 9x 12 
Not Free Distribution $15.2 


A complete Classified Directory of all American Manu- 
facturers, with descriptive matter for 2,400 of them. For 
the purchasing activities in upper class concerns, used by 
individuals who investigate, specify and order. All lines, 
everywhere, U. S. and abroad. 


No matter what your product, description thereof in this 
Register would often come to the attention of the right man 
at the right moment, the buying moment. 


Issued annually. Forms Closing for 1929-30 Edition. 
Thomas Publishing Co. 461 Eighth Avenue, New York 








“Out of Thomas’ {“" Out of Mind’’ 
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Too Much Advertising? 


Not Until There Are Too Many Lazy Thinkers in the Business 


By James O’Shaughnessy 


Counselor in Advertising 5 : 
Former Executive Secretary, American Association of Advertising Agencies 


OW that more millions of dol- 

lars are flowing into advertis- 
ing operations than at any other 
period in history, it is timely to 
give some thought to the ever- 
recurring . question of whether 
there is too much advertising. 

It is interesting and it is éven 
important to be re- 
minded that that 
question has been 
asked probably 
every year since 
publication adver- 
tising began. Its 
frequency seems to 
keep pace with vol- 
ume. 

It is an instinc- 
tive sort of a ques- 
tion. Advertising is 
an unexpected and 
obtrusive thing. Its 
mediums of access 
to the public have 
varied with the 
ages, but it was 
ever an appeal to 
the public to do 
something more. It 
was always irritat- 
ing to the indolent by its dis- 
turbing influence. There may have 
been complaint that there was too 
much advertising in every former 
time. Too much for instance on 
the walls of Pompeii. 

There are records of grumbling 
that there were too many signs in 
front of the shops of London, al- 
though many of them were the 
work of artists now counted among 
the old masters; and, before news- 
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papers were invented, too many 
hand bills, although they were not 
larger than our new paper cur- 
rency. 

In my own early experience with 
outdoor advertising in the Low 
Countries and in Germany, com- 
plaint was common that posters 
were too large. The 
maximum size they 
complained of was 
about twenty by 
twenty-four inches. 

It is hardly fair 
to say that adver- 
tising in former 
times was crude or 
that it was limited 
or lacked compe- 
tence. In the light 
of the present, that 
is true as to every 
preceding period, in- 
cluding the last cal- 
endar year. A study 
of these earlier ex- 
pressions suggests 
that thev were good 
for their time. 

Notwithstanding 
the tremendous ex- 
pansion we now witness, advertis- 
ing is still limited. In fact it is 
one of the most restricted in prac- 
tice of all businesses. It has more 
exact, ethical confinement than al- 
most any other business of large 
multiple operations. 

It is lacking in competence even 
now, if that means it is capable 
of further improvement. Any such 
lack, however, cannot be proved 
until it has passed on. 
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Its limitations and its defects, 
which are ever forcing themselves 
into consideration, are the main- 
springs of its growth in values. 
The one compelling more exact 
adherence to true economies; the 
other emphasizing the insistent de- 
mand for further refinements and 
still greater extensions to the need 
of service. 

Marks of limitation in advertis- 
ing are found in almost every di- 
rection of its activity. 

The standards of the American 
Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, which have done so much for 
the sound growth of advertising in 
America, are made up of eight 
paragraphs, nearly every one of 
which is regarded as hindering in 
other countries, even in those which 
are more advanced. This most 
potent organic force for advertis- 
ing betterment and development 
has written all of its laws in broad 
prohibition terms. 


A Question of Competence 


The question of whether there is 
too much advertising falls back on 
the question of whether there is 
enough competence in advertising. 
When that question is examined it 
is found to outrun the practical 
scope of any possible study. Some 
of its phases, however, may be 
critically explored and appraised. 

It is discoverable that there have 
been advertising efforts, in some 
cases pretentious enough to be called 
campaigns, which were not success- 
ful. They are completed perform- 
ances and can be dissected. Their 
deficiency may have been in any one 
of the three elemental factors: 

1. It may have been the adver- 
tiser was incompetent in one or 
more of the various essential parts 
of which an advertiser should 
properly be composed. 

2. It may be that the advertising 
skill put into the service was in- 
adequate. The plans for the ad- 
vertising may have been defective. 
The copy may not have been prop- 
erly interpretative. 

3. The advertisements may have 

. been put out through improperly 
selected mediums or in faulty 
measure. 

These are underlying conditions 
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and not apparent to the detached 
observer, but they are at the deadly 
serious spots on which lack of 
competence may lay its lethal hand. 
Its hurt effects all advertising be- 
cause it impairs at least one of the 
vital units of the grand total. 

Incompetence’ in those divisions 
of the work is small now compared 
with what it was in pre-war days. 
Every year sees less of advertis- 
ing waste. Now the percentage of 
inexcusable inefficiency is too smal! 
to influence the atmosphere of ad- 
vertising. 

The division of advertising ac- 
tivity to which lack of competence 
is commonly charged, and always 
will be, is in that which the public 
sees or hears. It is in the adver- 
tisements themselves. 

Every one of those advertise- 
ments which were most adversely 
criticized when they were appear- 
ing last year may have been suc- 
cessful. The vast majority of 
them actually were successful. 
That is demonstrated in the fact 
that more advertising than ever is 
running this year. 

Advertising proceeds on its rec- 
ord—forward, if successful; out, 
if it is not. 

More advertising now means 
that that advertising which was 
covered by the previous appropria- 
tion was satisfactory in its returns. 

The persistent questioning of 
technical skill and judgments and 
the ardent struggle for justification 
by the technicians is assurance of 
the permanence of advertising. 

In the business sense, that which 
is commonly called incompetence is 
usually not that at all. It is obso- 
lescence. 

The outgrowth of advertising 
expression, even of method and 
practice, is so rapid that it con- 
tributes largely to the echoing 
thought that there may be too 
much inefficiency and therefore too 
much advertising. It may be the 
same kind of thinking that causes 
a manufacturer to compiain of 
supplanted machinery. 

The Hoover committee on indus- 
trial inquiry in 1921 asserted in its 
report that no method was waste- 
ful or incompetent until a better 
method were known. If better 
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Confronted: with the problem of 









to be one of the largest 
agencies in the world and still do & Adinstaking, individual job with 
each client, we apportioned our businas into groups. Each is an 
agency in itself, headed by men and women of the type who might 


direct their own agencies, with carte blanche\to satisfy the client —and 


\ 
the ocean-spanning facilities of the McCann Company to do it with. 


THE H. K. M 
Clann 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES COMPANY ADVERTIONIS 


SEATTLE - DENVER - MONTREAL - TORONTO - LONDON - PARIS - BERLIN 
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method is in advertising this year 
than last year, it is because it was 
not known last year. But the 
method of last year was the best 
method of its time. 

Advertising grasps the better 
things. It learns more quickly 
now than it did formerly. It is 
more eager to learn, and more 
sympathetic in considering the new 
thing. 

The three major businesses of 
advertising—those of the adver- 
tiser, the publisher and the adver- 
tising agency—move forward now, 
teamed in co-operation, harmoni- 
ously to a degree which was 
thought to be impossible only a 
few years ago. Each of these 
businesses enjoys the confidence of 
the other to an extent which makes 
it easy, now, to regard advertising 
as a safely managed activity in 
business, without which business 


would recede. 

The advertiser has changed from 
an adventurer or speculator to a 
research-directed business investor. 
The publisher has advanced to 


every sound requirement, even ex- 
tending his investments and carry- 
ing costs to anticipate the needs of 
the advertising plans of the year 
to come. 

Circulations have been enlarged, 
grouped, segregated and filtered 
into the shape and character which 
better assures satisfaction to the 
advertiser. 

The advertising agencies are 
reaching out for every skill that 
can improve their practice or ex- 
tend their service to the protection 
and profit of the advertiser. They 
extend their research beyond the 
demands and even the knowledge 
of the advertiser whom they serve. 

Through the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, they 
conduct far-reaching studies, the 
expense of which could not be 
borne by a single advertising 
agency. They exchange informa- 
tion as to methods and practice 
generously, and advertising is, ac- 
cordingly, enriched. , 

In all of the major divisions of 
practice, the responsibilities are 
now more definitely fixed, work is 
more exactly allocated to skill and 
fitness. The operation relations, as 
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between advertiser and agency and 
between agency and publisher, are 
better understood. They are more 
nearly standardized. There is less 
slippage, with finer economy, and 
every advertisement has a better 
opportunity than ever before to 
bring home the bacon. 

There is small justification for 
anybody in advertising to complain 
that someone else was to blame or 
even partly to blame for a failure. 
Excuses have scant value. Adver- 
tising is put out implacably to pro- 
duce in desired returns. 

The percentage of advertising 
which didn’t pay last year was 
small. It should be smaller this 
year because there is one more 
year of study and experience in its 
guidance. 

Those who think all the way 
through in advertising understand 
that it is not possible to know to- 
day whether there is too much 
advertising today. 

They are entitled to believe that 
if there is better method and 
higher efficiency in this year’s 
work, arising out of study of the 
results that came out of the meth- 
ods of last year, it is reasonably 
certain that there is not too much 
advertising this year. 

The only answer worth while 
will be in the grand total of ad- 
vertising appropriations for 1930. 


Seven Years of Record Breaking 


In the last seven years advertis- 
ing has an unbroken record of suc- 
cessive annual volume peaks. That 
can be taken as indication that 
methods in advertising did improve 
sufficiently every year. Yet in each 
and every one of these years many 
of those engaged in advertising 
were reminding one another that 
there was too much of it. They 
were referring to someone else’s 
advertising and not that on which 
they were working. 

In all the years to come the same 
criticism will undoubtedly be heard, 
and that is a blessed thing for ad- 
vertising. 

It puts the business of advertis- 
ing ever upon inquiry. It prompts 
interior examination which discov- 
ers the way to further proficiency 
to meet more exactly the increas- 
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House Beautiful’s 1929 
Showing of America’s 


Fine Cars 


BUICK 
CHRYSLER 
DODGE 
DURANT 
HUDSON 
LINCOLN 
NASH 
PACKARD 
PIERCE- ARROW 
STUDEBAKER 
WILLYS-KNIGHT 
FISHER-FLEETWOOD 


An eloquent testimonial to the effectiveness 
of HOUSE BEAUTIFUL as the market place 
of those who can—AND DO—afford fine cars. 








CIRCULATION 100,000 (A. B.C.) AND MORE— 
REBATE-BACKED—GUARANTEED 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
A Member of the National Shelter Group 
EIGHT ARLINGTON STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ing demands that are put upon it. 

can think of nothing more 
helpful to the progress of this or 
any other business than the irrita- 
tion of faultfinding. It serves to 
save it from the deadening in- 
fluence of contentment. 

In this country the service to ad- 
vertising generally is now on a 
higher plane and in a fuller sweep 
than ever known before. Every 
day brings signs of striving for 
that improvement in method and in 
refinements of. practice which will 
be necessary to its continuance to- 
morrow. 

So long as the responsible work- 
ers in advertising appreciate that 
every day in advertising is a new 
day with a new market and a new 
competition, advertising will go 
into further expansions, justified 
by its further economies. 

There will never be too much 
advertising in this country until 
too many lazy thinkers are in the 
business, and fortunately, they are 
not invited in. The few who get 
in become diligent or get out. 





Scripps-Howard Opens Buffalo 
Office 


The national advertising department 
of the Scripps-Howard Newspapers has 
opened an office at Buffalo, N. Y. Frank 
Rutledge will be in charge of the new 
office, which will cover territory includ- 
ing all of New York State north of 
Binghamton and also Erie, Pa. Mr. 
Rutledge has been with the national ad- 
vertising department at New York for 
two years and formerly was with the 
Scholl Manufacturing Company for 
eight years. 





Sedley Brown to Join Erickson 
Agency 
Sedley Brown, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., Detroit, and, more re- 
cently, sales promotion manager of the 
Hudson Motor Car Company, of that 
city, will join the executive staff of The 
Erickson Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, on July 15. 





Norman Taylor with Williams 
& Cunnyngham 


Norman Taylor, recently with Critch- 
field & Company, Chicago, has joined 
the copy staff of Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, :. advertising agency of that 


city. He was, at one time, with George 
Batten Company, New York, now Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
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Benton & Bowles, Inc., New 
Advertising Agency 


Benton & Bowles, Inc., is the name 

of a new advertising agency business 
which has been started at New York 
by Chester B. Bowles and William B. 
Benton. 
_ Mr. Benton was formerly an execu- 
tive with George Batten mpany, at 
New York. More recently he has been 
with the Chicago office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, in an executive 
capacity. 

r. Bowles is a grandson of Samuel 
Bowles, editor and founder of the 
Springfield, Mass., Republican. For a 
time Mr. Bowles was associated with 
the Republican advertising staff. For 
the last five years he has been with 
George Batten Company and Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., as a 
copy executive. 

Arthur W. Munn will be associated 
with the new agency as art director. 
He was formerly with Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., New York, as head are di- 
rector, and was at one time with N. W. 
Ayer & Son. 


C. W. Byrne Joins Blaker 
Agency 

Charles W. Byrne, formerly secretary 
and treasurer of the Porter-Eastman- 
Byrne Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has resigned to become vice- 
president of the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of New York. He will 
open and be in charge of that agency's 
new Chicago office. 








Molle Account to Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


The Molle Company, Cleveland, man- 
ufacturer of Molle shaving cream, has 
laced its advertising account with 
enri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Chi- 
cago advertising agency. Magazines 
will be used. 


Erwin, Wasey Gets Maxwell 


Coffee Account 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, New 
York, have been appointed by the 
Postum Company, Inc., to direct the 
Maxwell House coffee advertising ac- 
count. 








Petroleum Account to 


Calkins & Holden 
The Shell Eastern Petroleum Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Boston, Mass., has appointed 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 





Parfumeries St. Denis 
Appointment 


Parfumeries St. Denis, New York, 
has appointed the J. Walter Thompson 
Company to direct its advertising ac- 
count, 
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Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 











Annual Survey of 
Milwaukee Sales 


MY KEE bought 47,300 radio 
sets, 75,000,000 cigars, 5,000,000 
bottles of gingerale and nearly a mi 
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A request on your business stationery 
will bring you a copy by return mail. 








THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 














Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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Smilo Answers Groucho 


This Advertising Agency Business Is Heart Breaking, All Right, but 


O, Groucho! 

You lament because you have 
to buy petite poodle dogs for the 
bosses’ pet account, because they 
make you vice-president instead of 
letting you go to Europe, or be- 
cause an over-sold client puts the 
reverse English on your projected 
rug campaign. 

It is to weep! 

I am only a humble copy writer, 
myself, one of those word-archi- 
tects who are doomed to blush un- 
seen beneath the all-enveloping 
blanket of a “Service Staff.” A 
metaphor-mixer by any other name 
would smell as sweet. 

But listen, Groucho. 

Suppose, some morning, the 
chief had brought to your desk 
four beautiful drawings from the 
art department—one of a condor 
in midair, one of a skulking tiger, 
one of a lion, and one of a charg- 
ing elephant, handsomely embel- 
lished with all the background ef- 
fects of jungle land. Suppose the 
boss said to you: “Here’s a new 
account—a manufacturer of heat 
control units and recording ther- 
mometers. We want you to get up 
four smashing good advertisements 
around these drawings. And we 
got to have ’em by noon. Step on 
it.” 

Can you imagine it, tying up the 
condor, the tiger, the mighty ele- 
phant, with the gentle art of in- 
dustrial heat treating? 

But suppose you did it. Sup- 
pose, by a lucky combination of 
two parts inspiration and eight 
parts perspiration, you hit upon a 
crackerjack headline, and wrote 
some copy around it that really 
sounded as if you knew what you 
were talking about. In fact, it 
was pretty near to the best piece of 
copy craft you'd ever produced. 
Then suppose the boss took it to 
the client, and the client said to 





*This is an answer to the sketches 


that have been appearing weekly in 
Printers’ Inx by “Groucho,” an ad- 


vertising agency executive. 





There’s a Thrill in It for Those That Love It* 
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him, without a glance at your 
copy : 

“T’ve been thinking about the 
copy for this campaign., We want 
to get a real idea into it, some- 
thing different, and new. I’ve been 
trying my hand at an advertise- 
ment. How do you like this?” 
And he shoves out a headline that 
says, “Heat—as You Like It... .” 
And the temperature that day is 90 
in the shade! 

Suppose again, Groucho, that, by 
dint of once having been editor of 
a high school paper, you had been 
designated to edit the monthly 
house magazine for the Amalga- 
mated Association of Glue Manu- 
facturers—one of the pet accounts 
of the house, which spent regularly 
3 per cent of annual sales on its ad- 
vertising. Suppose the boss rushed 
in to you and said: “Henry, I want 
you to write me fifty new jokes, 
right away. Real funny ones. 
Make it snappy now. Grimes 
wants us to put some life into that 
house magazine.” You tear off a 
couple of pages of copy paper and 
start making jokes. And only that 
morning you've heard that your 
rich aunt Clara died, and left all 
her money to the Home for Cats, 
instead of to you. And that very 
morning the man had called at your 
house for another instalment on 
the piano. 

Well, you rack your brains. You 
call up the wife, and you tell her 
you can’t take her to lunch that 
day, cause you’re “tied up.” Just 
to cheer you up, she says the baby 
has fallen downstairs and broken 
three rungs in the banisters. But 
by and by, you finally grind out 
thirty-seven of those fifty jokes. 
The boss is out to lunch, so you 
read ’em to the stenographer, and 
she says: “Oh, Henry, how can 
you be so funny! It’s a gift.” 

The boss takes your jokes down 
to Grimes, of the Amalgamated 
Glue Makers. Nothing happens 
for an hour. Then the boss bursts 
in on you, flings those precious 
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Frigidaire cools the center 
two-thirds of Iowa 
from Des Moines! 


















Black area shows territory served by Frigidaire Des Moines Branch 


Frigidaires for the kitchens in all the center of 
Iowa are distributed from the Des Moines Branch. 


No advertising problem here for Frigidaire. 2 out 
of every 3 families in the Des Moines Frigidaire 
territory, farmers as well as city people, read 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Over 230,000 Daily Circulation 
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jokes down on your desk, and 
says: 

“Nix, nix. Grimes only O. K.’d 
fourteen of those jokes. He’s a 
Sunday School superintendent, and 
—well, he doesn’t like that kind of 
jokes.” 

It is to weep, Groucho! 

Now let’s suppose once more. 
You are assigned to write a new 
piece of copy for the Catchall 
Radio Receiver—a double-page 
spread for the weekly with more 
than 2,000,000 circulation. And 
this time you ring the bell. The 
entire staff, in conclave assembled, 
pronounce your copy the finest the 
agency has ever produced—a mas- 
terpiece of human interest. They 
tack a proof of the advertisement 
up on the bulletin board where all 
the other copy writers can see it, 
with a sign underneath it, saying, 
“Keep your eye on this and do 
your best.” 

You feel pretty good about it. 
You sneak out and buy twenty 
newsstand copies of that issue of 
the Post, and mail it to your 
friends. Then, one day, the Catch- 
all Radio Corporation just faw 
down and go m—one week 
after your copy comes out. Fails 
for $500,000! Not your fault, of 
course, but . 

Suppose that happens to be the 
agency’s big bread-and-butter ac- 
count. You, and three other copy 
staff men, after a chamber session 
with the boss find yourself out on 
the street, intensely interested in 
solving the problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

But you're all right. You have 
that masterpiece to your credit—a 
really fine piece of copy. With a 
proof of it in your brief case you 
step into another agency. You 
present your case masterfully. The 
head of the house asks to see sam- 
ples of your work. Proudly you 
take out this masterpiece. 

“Did you write this?” asks he. 

You blushingly admit it, men- 
tally raising by $5 the amount of 
salary you are going to ask for. 

“The reason I ask,” he con- 
tinues, “is because another fellow 
was just in here from your com- 
pany, yesterday, who said he wrote 
this copy.” 
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Of course, you can’t explain to 
him that somebody just beat you 
to the proof file. 

Yes, Groucho, it is to weep! 

Yet the joy and the thrill of 
creating, of putting over a real 
story, with a punch to it that 
makes people go out and do what 
you want ’em to do! That's 
worth all the gaff of the game, 
Groucho, and that’s why I’d rather 
be a copy writer than anything 
else in the world. 

Sm1Lo. 





Aviation Accounts to Reed 
G. Landis Agency 


Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., 
St. Louis, which operates a coast-to- 
coast passenger flying service in connec- 
tion with the Pennsylvania and Santa 
Fe railroads, has placed its advertising 
account with the dis Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. A 
national campaign in newspapers has 
started. 

Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., Mid- 
west, Chicago has also appointed the 
Landis agency to direct its advertising 
account. Newspaper, — and di- 
rect-mail advertising will be used in ad- 
vertising the company’s airports, flying 
schools and air taxi service. 


Louis De Garmo with Wales 





Agency 
Louis De Garmo, formerly an ex- 
ecutive of Picard, Bradner Brown, 


Inc., New York advertising agency, and 
engaged in the advertising agency busi- 
ness for the last fifteen years, has 
joined the Wales Advertising Company, 
New York. 

John H. Taylor, formerly with Riis 
& Bonner, New York, has joined the 
copy staff of the Wales agency. 





Reo Appoints Young & 
Rubicam 


The Reo Motor Car Company, Lan- 
sing, Mich., has appointed Young & 
be icam, Inc., New York advertising 

agency, to direct the advertising of its 
an ney cars. This appointment is ef- 

ective August 31 





Franklin Baker Account to 
Young & Rubicam 


The Postum Company, Inc., has 
placed the Franklin Baker Coconut ad- 
vertising account with Young & Rubi- 
cam, Inc., New York. 





Joins Seattle Publication 
Fred Duerr has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Seattle Bust 
ness Chronicle. 
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Che Florida Cimes- Union 





A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement, March 31, 1929, 60,707 Daily, 63,028 Sunday 


New York . . . 2 West45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
208 N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles . . 117 West 9th Street 


Chicago 


yu 


WO MONTHS AGO, home-builders 

in Florida let contracts for more than 

a million and three-quarters dollars. 
They’re ready to move in! But where will 
they go to buy and what will they buy when 
they get there? 


Next month—and throughout the summer— 
new home-owners and builders for invest- 
ment will complete bungalows, residences, 
apartment buildings. New markets for 
plumbing, tools, paint, hardware, floor cover- 
ings, draperies, furniture; new pantries to 
stock, mew medicine chests to equip, lawns 
to attend. 

So, summer schedules in The Flor- 

ida Times-Union have rare oppor- 

tunity: intensively in Jacksonville; 

extensively throughout Florida. 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Eentnor Company) 


San Francisco . . . 58 Butter Street 


Before advertising 
can influence the 
sale it must help 
buyers make 
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home. Twenty-five shining stories of steel and stone it stands at the 

cross roads of America’s second greatest population center as a fitting 
monument to service rendered by The Chicago Daily News in the past. It is 
a pledge of still greater service demanded by a great country, a great city 
and a great community. 

In its 54 years of progressive journalism The Chicago Daily News has 
had one policy; uncompromising public service—through complete editorial in- 
dependence and impartial presentation of news. That policy was fearlessly, 
consistently and ably administered by Victor F. Lawson during his regime as 
publisher and continued aggressively by Walter A. Strong when, at the death 
of Mr. Lawson, he took up his former chief’s responsibilities as publisher. 

The Chicago Daily News occupies a prominent place in the business and 
home life of Chicago. For many years it has been the medium employed by 
merchants and manufacturers to convey their messages to the families who 
represent the buying power of Chicago and its trading area. 

Never was there any doubt as to the number of readers the advertiser would 
reach through this newspaper. A sworn statement of every day’s actual paid 
circulation has been printed at the top of the editorial page of The Chicago 
Daily News since 1876. These daily statements speak for themselves. 

Forty-eight leading Chicago institutions were advertisers in The Chicago 
Daily News in 1905—many for years previous—some for more than fifty years. 

The same 48 firms are advertisers in The Chicago Daily News today. They 
are impressive in size, in volume of business, in invested capital, in solidity, in 
standing. They are representative of that great body of merchandisers— 
national and local—who place more of their advertising in the columns of 
The Daily News than in any other Chicago daily newspaper. They have 
grown as The Chicago Daily News has grown, to meet and to anticipate the 
ever increasing demands of the people of a great city in a great country. 

e* 2 @¢@ 88 8 ®@ 

“The Chicago Daily News invites you to visit its new home. 

“The bold strength of its mass and form, emphasized by its splendid loca- 
tion, make it an architectural masterpiece of this modern age. 

“Its strength, however, is merely the guarantee of the permanency of the 
ideal which lives within—a symbol of the loyal and fearless devotion of its per- 
sonnel, throughout 54 years, which has made The Chicago Daily News one of 
the great exponents of modern journalism.” 

WALTER A. STRONG, Publisher. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Daily News Plaza 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


"T= 2,000 employes of The Chicago Daily News are proud of their new 











NATIONAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 
CHICAGO—Woodward and Kelly, 360 North Mi ie é Avenue 
NEW YORK—John B. Woodward, 110 East 42nd Street 
DETROIT—Woodward and Kelly, 408 Fine Arts Bail 
SAN FRANCISCO—C. Gecege Sea 303 Crocker First National 
hur A. Hinckley, Room 624, 117 West 9th Street 
108 ANGEL NTA A.D. Grant, 711-712 Glenn Building 
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| Oklahoma 4-H Boys 


Bring Home a 


Oklahoma’s 4-H club dairy judging team was re- 
turned the winner in the international contest at 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s show, London, 
England on June 14th. 


This team represented the United States as the re- 
sult of winning the judging championship at the 
National dairy show at Memphis last October. 


The honor which these Oklahoma boys achieved 
once more indicates the progress which is being 
made in Oklahoma’s program for greater interest 
in dairying. 


Since 1925 Oklahoma has shown a 69% increase in 
the number of dairy cows on farms. In each of the 
past five years Oklahoma has shown a greater per- 
centage of increase in the number of cow test as- 
sociations than any other state in the union. 


189,616 ABC CIRCULATION EACH ISSUE 


CER STOR 
pARMERSI City cae aaediane 





The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
We DAILY OKLAHOMAN OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES way 
Minw Nord Chonnge Detnert. Deline & Kats Spreral Advevimang Agency g Mame: City Atlante. San Prammane 


World’s Championship 








The Folly of Follies—Ignoring 
Mr. Consumer 


The Vital Importance of Cultivating Consumers Is Shown by the Sad 
State of the Lumber Business 


By G. A. Nichols 


F there is an advertiser who has 

any lingering doubt as to the 
need of making and keeping his 
identity clear to the consumer, he 
can learn something instructive if 
he will consider the present rather 
sad state of the 


ciples which everybody should 
know—but which, strange to re- 
late, seem to be overlooked fairly 

generally. 
The first is in the making and 
selling of substitutes. The general 
idea in building 





lumber industry. 
The retail lum- 
ber dealer, as every 
well informed per- 
son knows, is slip- 
ping fast and, in 
slipping, he is 


bringing worry to 
the manufacturer 
and distributor. 
This article is not 
going to attempt to 


tell the lumber 
people what they 
should do to be 
saved, They them- 
selves are making 
an earnest, al- 
though a somewhat 
belated, effort to 
find the root rea- 
son for their diffi- 
culties and to cor- 


ERHAPS it’s rather mean 

to publicize an industry’s 
follies so that other indus- 
tries may be taught to avoid 
similar errors. But 
does not alter the fact that 
there are few methods of 
impressing upon one the im- 
portance of sticking to sound 
fundamentals which are 
more convincing than to 
show what happens when 
these fundamentals are ig- 
nored. 

The lumber industry, and 
particularly the retail lum- 
ber dealer, is in difficulties. 
This article tells why. It is 
based on information se- 
cured from lumber authori- 
ties. The explanation should 
furnish an object lessén to 
manufacturers in all fields. 


material lines these 
days is to accept 
almost anything in 
place of lumber. 
A great fad for 
substitutes has set 
in. Some of these 
are entirely reput- 
able products and 
deserve a_ place; 
others do not do 
the job as well as 
lumber. : 
One reason for 
their popularity 
(and here the les- 
son begins) is that 
the quality of 
lumber has been al- 
lowed, in some in- 
stances, to deterio- 
rate during recent 
years. Another is 
that the substitutes, 





rect them. The ob- 











ject here is to give, 

for illustrative purposes, a brief 
picture of what leading lumber 
merchandisers tell this writer is 
wrong with the lumber business. 
Advertisers in other lines can, if 
they will, at least see in these con- 
siderations something from which 
to keep away. He is indeed a wise 
seller who will learn from and 
profit by the experiences of others, 
and not insist upon traversing the 
whole dreary path himself and 
have knowledge forced upon him 
through a series of disappointments 
and tribulations. 

There are five main reasons why 
the lumber industry is having such 
a hard time today. Each of them 
is heavy with meaning and full of 
primer class merchandising prin- 
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almost without ex- 
ception, are intelligently and ac- 
tively advertised and sold, full 
attention being given to all the 
modern principles of creating con- 
sumer acceptance and hooking this 
up directly with the dealer. Lum- 
ber has not been, and is not being, 
merchandised in this way. What 
stronger illustration could there be 
of the absolute folly of even a 
great basic industry taking its 
market for granted and not realiz- 
ing that building up consumer ac- 
ceptance is a function that should 
be regarded as no less important 
than that of making things to sell 
and having sufficient capital to 
carry on the business? 

The second consideration is. in 
the stubbornness of lumber retail- 
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ers in adhering to old-time meth- 
ods, and the calmly acquiescent at- 
titude of manufacturers in failing 
to try to teach them better ways. 
For years past, the lumber dealer 
has usually looked to the contractor 
to sell his line; and, in many 
places, there can be found all the 
way from two to ten dealers fight- 
ing to get the business of twenty 
to 100 contractors. The contrac- 
tors, wisely seeing their advantage 
and being human enough to press 
it, shop their bills. The whole re- 
sult has been a grading down in 
quality, material and prices until 
there is now hardly enough of a 
spread to operate on so as to make 
expenses, to say nothing of making 
a profit. This, being a heritage of 
two or three generations, ap- 
parently has been accepted or sub- 
mitted to by manufacturers as one 
of the evil outgrowths in the lum- 
ber business that cannot be cor- 
rected. And, truth to tell, it is a 
thing not easy to remedy. 

The industry has been wrestling 
with it for years. Price-fixing 
was one method attempted in the 
early days. Lumbermen’s associa- 
tions would set a price scale for a 
community and then go so far as 
to put dealers under bond to en- 
force its observance. This writer 
well remembers that, while a 
youngster working in a lumber 
yard in the Central West, he was 
sent many times to ‘the competing 
yard in the town to get the price 
that dealer was quoting on certain 
contracts. If the price was below 
the figure of the first yard, the two 
owners would get together and 
agree on a figure at which each 
was to attempt to sell the bill. 
Sometimes one would agree to fig- 
ure under the other so that the lat- 
ter could get the business, and to 
expect similar consideration next 
time. Eventually and inevitably, 
the dealers fell out and got to 
fighting each other with the result 
that neither made any profit to 
speak of. Incidentally, one of them 
was an official of a lumber asso- 
ciation that promoted price-fixing 
agreements; and he narrowly es- 
caped getting into difficulties with 
the law because of his admittedly 
illegal activities. ! 
In this more enlightened day it 
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is more the fashion to let the laws 
of competition decide who is goin 
to get a piece of business. Good 
merchandising, in all that the term 
implies, has taken the place of the 
other method. But the old-time 
lumberman has not yet fully 
learned how to use it. This is why 
mail-order organizations such as 
the Gordon-Van Tine Company, 
Sears, Roebuck & Company and 
Montgomery Ward & Company are 
constantly growing as building ma- 
terial distributors. 


Mail-Order Competition Can Be 
Met 


Many retail lumbermen, includ- 
ing some of the bigger ones, look 
upon the competition of these mail- 
order companies as something that 
cannot be overcome. It can; but 
as long as they think it can't it 
may just as well be that way so 
far as their activities are con- 
cerned. Sometimes they take des- 
perate measures that have no justi- 
fication in merchandising principle 
or common sense. But when a 
man is sinking, or imagines he is, 
he is not going to be overly par- 
ticular in his choice of methods 
that may possibly get him to shore. 

An instance of this is to be seen 
in some correspondence a vice- 
president of one of the above- 
mentioned mail-order houses had 
with the owners of a certain lum- 
ber company operating a string of 
line yards. They wanted to sell 
out to the mail-order house, de- 
claring that “everybody seems to 
want to buy his building material 
and all other things from anybody 
but the home dealer.” They re- 
garded it as altogether useless to 
carry on any longer what seemed 
to them to be an impossible con- 
test. 

“If we cannot sell to you,” the 
mail-order man was told, “the only 
thing left for us to do is to start 
in bootlegging lumber. In other 
words, we can buy up small yards 
at the edge of populous centers 
where lumber prices are fairly 
high (where, in other words, there 
is a good dealer organization) and 
then truck the lumber in from our 
outside points and sell it at lower 
prices.” 

This is fairly indicative of what 
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is going on in the industry. If this 

in carries out its plans, all it 
will do will be to go into towns 
where the lumberman may now 
be making a reasonable profit and 
put the whole price level on a basis 
where nobody makes a profit. No 
more lumber will be sold; but 
what is sold will be put out at a 
price that just about breaks every- 
body concerned. 

With all this in mind, should or 
should not advertisers reiterate to 
their trade that competition on 
price alone is a villainous practice 
that can end only in disaster? 

The third cause of the lumber- 
man’s difficulties is something not 
of his own making. He is sup- 
posed to be in the retail business; 
nevertheless in the bulk of his 
transactions he is selling material 
which, of itself, is not at all inter- 
esting to the consumer, which the 
consumer does not know anything 
about and won't learn anything 
about, but which is used to make 
something in which he is vitally in- 
terested. In a way, the general 
public is not buying lumber; it is 
buying the products that are made 
from lumber. The lumber dealer, 
who has his main transactions 
with contractors, has become al- 
most as much of a wholesaler in 
many communities as is the whole- 
sale grocer. 

Many of the more progressive 
lumber retailers, recognizing that 
under this system they are sinking 
deeper and deeper, are insisting 
upon being retailers in fact as well 
as in name. They are broadening 
their lines so as to become building 
material dealers rather than mere 
lumbermen. They are stocking 
advertised items of which there are 
many; and these brands, sold in 
pick-up quantities, keep them in 
closer touch with the consumer. 
This much accomplished, the lum- 
berman finds it reasonable and 
feasible to sell lumber to the man 
who is going to have a new home 
built, rather than to the contractor 
who is going to do the work. He 
does this by means of service. In 
a way, he takes the contractor’s 
place ; and the consumer is glad in- 
deed to have the benefit of his ex- 
perience and responsibility. 

The fourth difficulty for the 
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lumberman is the financing plan to 
home builders offered to them by 
the leading mail-order companies. 
This, however, is more of a symp- 
tom than a genuine complaint. In 
the May 23 issue of Printers’ 
INK, in answer to an inquiry raised 
by W. E. Difford, secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Credit Bureau of 
Louisville, Ky., it was said that the 
retail lumberman need not confess 
defeat in this vital thing; that he, 
as well as the mail-order houses, 
can make arrangements with banks 
or building and loan associations 
whereby his customers could fi- 
nance their new homes. And of 
course he can. 


The Biggest Problem 


But the biggest problem of all is 
number five in the list; and this is 
that the speculative builders have 
become the real merchandisers in 
the lumber business. The lumber 
dealer has stood by and allowed 
them te take away most of his con- 
tact with the ultimate consumer 
market. They have added financ- 
ing to the picture and have fixed 
things so a lumber dealer cannot 
even talk to a prospective builder 
unless he offers the same things 
they offer. They have become big 
enough and strong enough in many 
communities to dictate to the lum- 
ber dealer. They tell him what 
they will pay and if he will not 
give the material to them at the 
price they want they will buy di- 
rect from the lumber mill. And 
the lumber mill, with a singular 
inability to see the eventual conse- 
quences of such tactics, will sell it 
to them. Often they can buy at 
even a lower price than does the 
yg thus leaving him high and 

ry. 

A few years ago, the lumberman 
largely controlled his contractors, 
who were his market, by financing 
them. When a contractor would 
get a job he would go te the dealer, 
and the dealer would carry him 
until he could begin getting pay- 
ments from the owner. Sometimes 
the job would go sour and the 
dealer then would have to carry 
the contractor indefinitely. He 
considered it quite an advantage to 
have a good contractor pretty far 
in debt to him. He could charge 
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what he wanted to (many times he 
charged too much) and generally 
controlled the situation. 

But all this was in a day when 
the man who wanted to buy or 
build a house went to, or hunted 
up, some individual contractor. 
Now he is more likely to drive out 
some nice Sunday to where a row 
of houses have been built for sale, 
plank down his $500, move in Mon- 
day and start paying $50 a month. 
Or he writes to the Gordon-Van 
Tine Company, Sears, Roebuck or 
Montgomery Ward. Or, again, if 
he has money and ideas, he goes 
to an architect. All this shake-up 
is making life rather miserable for 
the lumberman. 

Even so it is pretty hard to put 
a lumber dealer out of business. 
Lumber is an item which does not 
deteriorate and has no particular 
style element. The lumberman is 
like a hardware dealer who can 
hang on indefinitely and die by 
mere attrition instead of going 
broke in a hurry—as would a 
ready-to-wear dealer, a shoe man 
or a grocer. The only effective 
fight he knows how to make is to 
keep on cutting prices; and, in do- 
ing this, he keeps constantly sink- 
ing lower himself and drags others 
with him. 

It is a tragic thing when an in- 
dustry does not maintain proper 
and sufficient contact with the user 
of its goods. Those who are weak- 
kneed on the general subject of 
consumer advertising, or who are 
disinclined to give it its rightful 
place in the merchandising scheme, 
would do well to ponder carefully 
what has happened and is happen- 
ing in—and also to—the lumber 
business. 


M. L. Hallett with Employees 
Association Stores 


M. L. Hallett, formerly advertising 
ma r of Loft, Inc., New York, has 
joined the Employees Association Dis- 
count Department Stores, of that city, 
in a similar capacity. 


Has Machinery Account 
The Scott-Bansbach Machinery Com- 
pany, Chi , manufacturer of Wonder 
igsaws wood working machines, 
has laced its advertising account with 
the TNearborn Advertising Agency, of 
that city. 
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New Accounts for Lavin & 
Company 


The Flash Chemical Com , Cam- 
bridge, Mass., maker of Flash De Luxe 
and Flash Hand Soap, has appointed 
Lavin & Company, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. ewspapers and magazines 
are my used. 

The Anderson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cambridge, manufacturer of fab- 
ric and metal spring covers, has also 
laced its advertising account with 

vin & Company. 


H. J. Mandel Joins Columbia 
Burner Company 


Henry J. Mandel, for the last several 
years in char, of the house heating 
division of the Surface Combustion 
Company, Cleveland, has been appointed 
general manager of the Columbia Burn- 
er Company, of that city. He will 
have charge of both the house heating 
and industrial sales departments of the 
company. 


S. P. Hubbard with Ketterlinus 
Lithographing Company 
Shelton P. Hubbard, recently with 
the Atlantic district sales staff of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
has joined the sales extension division 
of the Ketterlinus Leete Manu- 
facturing we Philadelphia. His 
headquarters will at the New York 

office of that organization. 


D. M. Davies, Advertising 
Manager, Thomas J. Lipton 


David M. Davies, formerly Canadian 
advertising manager of the Tobacco 
Products Corporation, New York, has 
been appointed 4 manager of 
Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
He was, at one time, with the editorial 
staff of the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 


Corno Mills Advance 
J. M. Ford 


J. M. Ford, who has been manager 
of advertising and sales promotion of 
the Three inute Cereals Company, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, has been trans- 
ferred to the Corno Mills Company, 
St. Louis, as assistant general man- 

er. The Three Minute Cereals 
al is sales agent for the Corno 

ills. 


H. W. Roden Advanced by 


Johnson & Johnson 


Henry W. Roden, formerly assistant 
manager of the Modess vision of 
ae & Johnson, New Brunswick, 

. J., has been made director of the 
baby products and medicated plasters 
division of that organization. e was, 
at one time, advertising manager of the 
McDonald Radio Company, icago. 
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They tried it-— 


and stuck! 


Ninety-nine percent of all furniture advertising 
in newspapers is designed for direct, immediate 
action. Hence the newspaper that gets it to the 
greatest degree in any city must eventually carry 
the most furniture advertising. 


In Chicago, with six daily papers contending for 
leadership, the Chicago Evening American has 
carried more furniture advertising than any 
other daily paper for three years. In 1926 the 
lead was only 162 lines—but it presented a long- 
sought opportunity to compete with the field 
from scratch. And having tried the Chicago 
Evening American on a basis that gave it a real 
chance to prove its pulling power, furniture ad- 
vertisers left no room for doubt of the result— 
in 1927 the Chicago Evening American carried 
410,930 more lines of furniture advertising than 
any other Chicago daily, and in 1928 the lead 
increased to 414,060 lines. The outlook for 
1929 is even better—the first five months of 
1929 show the Chicago Evening American 
209,291 lines ahead, with seven months to go. 


a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people—Member of 
International News Service, Universal Service 
and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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A man/’s-size 
medium ..fora 
man’s-size job! 


ss EVER send a boy on a man’s errand” 
—goes the old saying. 


Wise counsel to those who seek increased 
business in America’s largest, richest and most 
responsive sales territory . . . the great New 
York Market. 


For to sell the New York Market is a man’s- 
size job . . . requiring a man’s-size medium 
to accomplish it. With competition keener 
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than ever before, with more intensive selling 
effort on every side, the most powerful sales 
producing weapon available is required. 


And you have that weapon . . . in the 
New York Evening Journal. Here is the one 
dominant evening medium through which 
you are able to tell the story of your busi- 
ness, your merchandise and of your service 
to the greatest number of potential customers 
within this greatest of all trading areas. 


The New York Evening Journal’s circula- 
tion is so large that it dominates the whole 
New York Market, it reaches every income 
group, it goes each evening into the greatest 
number of worthwhile homes throughout 
New York City and its suburbs. 


By concentrating your advertising in the 
Evening Journal you cover the whole New 
York Market, effectively, economically, with- 
out duplication and at one cost. This one 
BIG, home-going newspaper is big enough 
and powerful enough to put over your cam- 
paign single handed . . . truly a man’s-size 
medium! 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


NEW YORK: 
9 East 40th Street 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: PHILADELPHIA : ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 
Hearst General Motors Fidelity Philadelphia Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building Trust Building Buil Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Harness the lure of 
pictures to your message 


Where words fail you, employ pictures. Good illustra- 
tions beautifully reproduced in rotogravure get as close to 
100 per cent attention as it is possible to obtain. Detroit 
News rotogravure, responsible for a big percentage of the 
gain in Sunday circulation, has the additional advantage of 
saturating the great Detroit market. With over 400,000 
circulation a copy of the Sunday News reaches four out of 
every five Detroit homes taking any English newspaper, 
giving you wholly adequate coverage of the field at one 
rate. National advertisers are constantly employing this 
medium to greater advantage as attested by the constant 
increase in rotogravure advertising in The Detroit News, 
and the fact that The News has from the inception of a 
rotogravure section led in this type of advertising. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office Chicago Office 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 No. Michigan Av. 
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Oil-O-Matic Dealers Pay Their 


Own Convention Expenses 





The 1928 Convention Was Attended by 2,812 Dealers, Prospective 
Dealers and Others, All of Whom Paid Their Own Expenses 


By Jas. A. Worsham 


Section Sales Manager, Williams Oil-O-Matic Heating Corp. 


[: is possible to get dealers to 
come from all over the world 
to a factory convention and pay 
their own expenses. 

The Williams Oil -O - Matic 
Heating Corporation, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., has succeeded in such 
an accomplishment four years in 
succession and each convention has 
been larger than the preceding one. 

It is easy enough to get men to 
conventions of most any kind if 
their expenses are all or partially 
paid. But we have also proved 
that men can be persuaded to at- 
tend a factory convention by con- 
vincing them that what they will 
see and hear will be of such a 
distinct value as to be cashable 
when they get home. 

The attendance of the 1928 In- 
ternational Oil-O-Matic Conven- 
tion was 2,812 and everyone paid 
his own way and expenses except 
for the four banquets served by 
the company. 

When you consider that the Oil- 
O-Matic home office and plant are 
located in a small city of only 
30,000 people, you may be certain 
that a visit to the city itself could 
hardly be used as an incentive to 
come. The effort to secure at- 
tendance must and does center 
around the plan of getting the idea 
of cashable value across to dealers 
and prospective dealers. 

A part of the success of the last 
three Oil-O-Matic conventions has 
been due to the fact that the first 
convention, held in 1925, came up 
to the expectations of those who 
attended. 

It is the policy of our president, 
C. U. Williams, to start planning 
a coming convention from the 
very moment a convention closes. 
Maintaining an open-door policy 
throughout the plant, including his 
own private office, has afforded a 
personal touch with Oil-O-Matic 





dealers that quickly gives him the 
dealers’ reaction to every phase of 
a convention. 

In view of this policy, it is in- 
teresting to note that, on an aver- 
age, 90 per cent of those attending 
previous conventions come back, 

In selling the convention each 
year, this influence is traded on, 
for example, through personal let- 
ters to dealers who have attended 
previous conventions, asking them 
to invite other dealers and prospec- 
tive dealers as well. 

A month or two before the con- 
vention, letters will drift in from 
dealers asking for the exact date 
of the convention. These letters 
are answered, of course, yet no 
definite date is given them, even 
if it has been decided on. The 
usual plan is to let the “Oil-O- 
Matic News” carry the first an- 
nouncement so that all dealers are 
given the information at the same 
time. 

This is a bi-monthly house pub- 
lication, going to all dealers, deal- 
ers’ salesmen and our own traveling 
sales force. The first convention 
announcement is hardly anything 
more than the mere statement with 
just a little added suggestion to 
watch for details. The following 
issue carries more extensive com- 
ments on the convention, together 
with photographs of groups who 
were at the last one. Thereafter 
each issue, up until convention 
time, carries a large amount of 
convention data and the reasons 
why every dealer should come— 
building up interest until the con- 
vention subject dominates the pub- 
lication. 

Thirty days prior to the conven- 
tion, and up until the last few 
days, letters and other convention 
advertising matter go out each day 
to those who have not registered. 
To each letter or piece of adver- 
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tising matter is always attached a 
registration blank. In every letter 
there is also a direct bid for the 
dealer to sign the registration blank 
and return it promptly. In fact, 
all routine correspondence is closed 
with some such comment as “Look- 
ing forward to seeing you at the 
Convention June 25-26,” or a di- 
rect invitation to come. 

In most of the letters it is 
pointed out that increased sales 
come through new merchandising 
ideas and plenty of those ideas can 
be secured at the convention and 
that the gross profits from one 
extra Oil-O-Matic burner sale will 
pay the expenses of attendance. 

Some of the letters are printed 
on red paper and various other 
direct-mail strategy was used. 

To those personally known to 
the sales manager or other offi- 
cials, a personal letter is written. 
The president himself invites many 
of the dealers to come. Personal 
letters are written inviting archi- 
tects, builders and others who may 
be directly interested in oil burners 
or electrical refrigeration. 

Those dealers who register are 
asked to bring others along in their 
cars, for many drive. Pullman 
trains are made up from certain 
cities or sections of a State. The 
help of the local and traveling 
passenger agents of many railroads 
in many cities is enlisted in en- 
couraging dealers to attend the 
convention. Following through on 
every dealer is the personal solic- 
iting of the district representatives. 
Every dealer is contacted and pro- 
spective dealers also. The per- 
sonal work and acquaintanceship 
of the district representatives with 
the dealers is largely responsible 
for the final decision of the dealer. 

The traveling Oil-O-Matic ser- 
vice men are also active in solic- 
iting attendance. They are in a 
position to emphasize to the dealer 
the importance of the dealer com- 
ing and bringing his service men 
‘for the “school of instruction,”* 
if nothing else. 

Letters go out from the Bloom- 


* The school of instruction was de- 
scribed in the August 9, 1928, issue of 


Oil- 
an to 


Painters’ Inx, 85, “Ev 
O-Matic Dealer Must Send a 
Its School.” 
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ington Chamber of Commerce, the 
mayor, and the chief of police, all 
extending an invitation to come. 

Toward the last days, telegrams 
are used, day letters, bringing out 
some high point of the convention 
and asking for the registration. 

When a dealer registers, certain 
other dealers he knows well are 
told about it through correspon- 
dence and through the district 
representative. 

The first letters just assume the 
dealer is coming and urge him to 
register early so he can be assured 
of accommodations. As the days 
go by, more and more emphasis 
is placed on the new products and 
models to be shown—the value of 
attending the school of instruction 
relating to them—the new adver- 
tising program—the new direct- 
mail matter being released—on 
the value of hearing speakers, au- 
thorities on selling ideas—and on 
the importance of the advertising 
and merchandising ideas that can 
be secured by attending. 

One of the first letters reads: 


Once more our International Conven- 
tion looms up on the horizon June 25- 
26. 

Once more Oil-O-Matic men from the 
far and near corners of the earth will 
come and fellowship together. ; 

You will find delight in renewing 
past acquaintances — discussing common 
problems — all having mutual interests 
and talking the same Oil-O-Matic lan- 
guage. , ~ 

To this unusual gathering of brilliant 
merchandisers—able speakers—free ban- 
quets—enjoyable entertainment—we in- 
vite you and any member of your firm 
to come, and your wives and children 
too. Register today to enable us to 
reserve rooms for you and prepare for 
your comfort and entertainment. 


Another letter reads: 


You want more money— 

You want the many things this in- 
creased income will bring yaaa 

You want to forge ahea 

_ You want to be known as progres- 
sive— 

You want to see your business ex- 

You want to add items on which you 
can have a monopoly and control your 
profits— 

You want to get on in the world— 

Give just two days to this unforget- 
able Convention— 

It can easily be the most profitable 
thing you can do. 


Here are some paragraphs from 
other letters: 
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They don’t gush 




















T.. pleased customer doesn’t 
often gush about it ... Only 
rarely, for instance, do we re- 
ceive an engrossed resolution of 
thanks ... very rarely ... But 
most of them stick along, year 
after year ... There must be a 
reason... Maybe they like what 
we give them ... Maybe they 
find it pleasant to work with us . 
. » « Maybe both. 
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Just one good sales plan picked up 
here can be applied to other things 
besides Oil Burners and result in sales 
that will repay you many times for 
the two days spent here. 

You recognize that, in these days 
when changes continually surge about 
every business, the burden of alertness 
to new ideas is upon every business 
man anxious to succeed. = 

Your attendance is not an obligation 
—it is an opportunity. 


To a prospective dealer: 


No obligation whatever. Only a keen 

personal interest on your part will 
prompt us to discuss a sales license with 
you. 
We offer you this special privilege 
of a close-up view of an industry rap- 
idly developing to giant size—a comer 
before whose opportunities no man can 
afford to be indifferent. 


Salesmen are sent last year’s 
convention “Oil-O-Matic News” 
and are kept posted as registra- 
tions come in. If they can tell 
Tom that Bill is coming, they find 
that it helps encourage Tom to 
come. 

Some of the letters mention the 
lighter side: 


Make this Convention a part of your 
vacation. Between your city and 
Bloomington you can visit the famous 
Starved Rock, etc. 

What is a thousand miles to an automo- 
bile nowadays? Why not drive through 
with several of your dealer friends? e 
trip itself is worth while. 3 

Pienty of  — enjoyable en- 
tertainment will interwoven into the 
two days’ program. 


A supplement of the “Oil-O- 
Matic News,” “Campaign Con- 
fetti,” on letter-size paper, was 
also used during the drive for 
1928 convention attendance. It 
was edited by one of our section 
sales managers, C. R. Nickols, who 
has a flare for humor and who 
wrote this in a lighter vein. This 
publication ran into five or six 
sheets at times. Its hearty recep- 
tion justified every issue. 

This “Campaign Confetti” ap- 
peared every few days with com- 
ments in a simi'er vein on those 
attending last and on out- 
standing feature. and incidents of 


the previous convention. Quotations 
from letters from dealers who had 
registered were also freely used. 

The last few days before the 
convention are used to urge the 
unregistered into a decision, with a 
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barrage of telegrams. Long dis- 
tance telephone calls reach from 
the home office and many from the 
district representatives. There is 
scarcely any lull between all of 
this intensive activity and the time 
the delegates begin to arrive at 
Bloomington on the evening be- 
fore the convention opens. 


Bike-Web Merges with 
Kendall Company 


The Bike-Web Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Chicago and South Bend, Ind., 
manufacturer of athletic supporters, has 
merged with the Kendall Company, 
which is the parent organization con- 
trolling Bauer & Black, Chicago manu- 
facturers of surgical dressings. The 
Bike-Web pany wiil int: a sep- 
arate identity as a selling organization. 


Advanced by “Southern Dry 
Goods Merchant” 


Billy Borland, formerly with the 
Liggett & a a Tobacco Company 
at Durham, N. C., and, for the last few 
months, with the New York advertising 
staff of The Southern Dry Goods Mer- 
chant, St. Louis, has been made East- 
ern manager of that publication. He 
will be in charge of advertising in all 
territory east of Pittsburgh. 


J. B. Stewart Again Heads 


Iowa Outdoor Advertisers 

. B. Stewart, Clinton, Iowa, was re- 
elected president of the Iowa Outdoor 
Advertisers Association at its recent an- 
nual meeting. Other officers re-elected 
were: A. J. Busby, Waterloo, vice- 
president; Fred Trainer, Ackley, secre- 
tary, and Elbert Taton, Centerville, 
treasurer. 

















A. E. Hansen Returns to 
Ollendorf Agency 


A. E. Hansen, recently sales manager 
of the Cruver Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago, and, previously, for a number 
of years with the C. J. Ollendorf Com- 
pany, Chicago frateng agency, has 
again joined the Ollendorf agency as an 
account executive and contact man. 





J. E. Badgley with “Screen 


Book” 


J. E. Badgley, formerly with the sales 
department of the Reuben H, Donnelley 
Corporation, has joined the advertising 
staff of Screen Book, New York. 


Appoints Seattle Agency 
The Bear Creek Orchards, Medford, 
Oreg, have appointed The Daken Ad. 
vertising Agency, Seattle, Wash., to 
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T., EVENING WORLD 


is edited for that stable, solid group of New Yorkers 
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—in every income group— who form the bulwark of 
this market’s constant prosperity. # Plant here your 
messages; lay here your plans; build here your 
selling structure. #¢ The Evening World, as a 
foundation newspaper, will support them, at 
a milline rate lower than other evening 
newspapers. # It will prove the key- 
stone of your selling efforts. The only 
evening newspaper to carry ai] Man- 
hattan department stores, its pulling 
power is a known quantity. # You 
need a sure and dependable ad- 
vertising base in New York— 
let The Evening World be 


your foundation newspaper. 


The Coening World 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper 


Pulitzer Building 
NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower General Motors Bldg. 
CHICAGO DETROIT 
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JF THE EASTERA 


If the eastern advertiser lived in Oklahoma City, his familiarity 
with the factors contributing to the billion and a half dollars 
of new wealth created yearly in the empire of which Oklahoma 
City is the capital, largest city and vital center of commerce, 
finance and distribution; his knowledge of the actual extent of 
the progress of the Oklahoma City Market, which has won 
national recognition for its unusual desirability as one of the 
richest and most responsive sales territories in America, would 

















lead him to an immediate, unerring selection of the Oklahoma 
City Trade Area as one of his major markets. This on-the- 
ground intimacy with local business conditions and sales oppor- 
tunities would cause him to choose the Oklahoman and Times 
as the only newspapers which thoroughly and alone cover the 
Oklahoma City Market, thus assuring him of maximum possible 
results at the lowest advertising cost per unit sold. 


the DAILY OKLAHOMAN 


The OKLAHOMA 
WKY ~ THE OKLAHOMA 
E Katz Special Advertising Agency -Wew York - Chicago - Dallas 
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Betis in Oklahoma City - 

















OKLAHOMA CITY FACTS 
for the 
STATISTICALLY MINDED 


Population, Mar., 1929. 
Number of dwellings...... 80; 756 
Assessed valuation. . .$125,900,000 
Home completed every 45 min- 
utes of every working day. 


Number of schools............ 87 
School enrollment......... 30,708 
Value of school 

POORER ccsovcccess $17,826,163 
No. of telephones......... 39,072 
No. electric meters........ 37,603 
No. of gas meters........ 31,994 
Bldg. permits, ’28....$18,158,635 
P. 0. Receipts, 1928. . $1,649,182 
Bank deposits, 98. . .$101,978,090 
Bank clearings... . .$1,568,022,224 


Auto registrations in 
Oklahoma Co., 1928..... 43,474 


Number of churches.......... 118 
Value of church 

QUE 6.0.65265 b000 $9,000,000 
Leg trains daily....... 164 
Freight trains daily.......... 122 
Num - of wholesale and 

distributing houses....... 1,200 
Wholesale business. . th yy 000 
Retail business...... 000,000 


RAG MUNN. 8 Koc caciccietss 2,1 
Number of manufacturers... . 
Value Mfg. products. .$203,000,000 


Number of parks............. $1 
Park acreage............... 2,300 
Value pub. Sitilities.. . $22,419,800 
Seven largest livestock center 


in America. 





¢ 


The Oklahoma City Market— 
average radius 68 miles—26 
counties—population approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 including 13 
towns of 10,000 or more, 6 towns 
between 5,000 and 10,000, and 56 
towns between 1,000 and 5,000, 
is a compact merchandising unit,- 
served by paved highways, five 
transcontinental and two inter- 
state railroads, electric inter- 
urbans, bus and truck ‘routes, 
airplane service, and the Oklaho- 
man and Times radio station 
WKY, which has a perfect day- 
time reception radius of approxi- 
mately 200 miles during hot 
weather. In Oklahoma City, 
population 182,743, copies of the 
Oklahoman or Times are read by 
9 out of every 10 families, while 
throughout the trade area nearly 
45% of the urban families read 
the Oklahoman or Times. In 
the Oklahoma City Market the 
Oklahoman and Times give 7% 
more circulation daily at about 
one-half the advertising cost than 
is possible through the combined 
use of all 18 other dailies pub- 
lished in Oklahoma City and its 
trade area. 


OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


PUBLISHING CO 
FARMER ~ STOCKMAN 


Detroit - Atlanta - Kansas City ~San Francisco 
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call a Boone 

man if 

you want 

facts about Detroit 
...and by the way 
he won’t tell you 
that Detroit can 
be covered with 
one newspaper 
notwithstanding 
the 300,000 

daily 

and 375,000 
Sunday circulation 
of the 


Detroit Times. 


there is a Rodney E. Boone office at 


NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO 9 East 40th Street DETROIT 
Hearst Bldg. General Motors Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Fidelity Philadelphia ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BOSTON 
5 Winthrop Square Trust Bldg Temple Bldg. 


‘The Trend is to the Times’’ 











Censorship Is Un-American 


And Regulation of the Kind Contemplated by the Smoot Bill Would Be 
Costly, Troublesome and Unnecessary 


By Colonel Frank Knox 


General Manager, The Hearst Newspapers 


ENSORSHIP is un-American. 
To express the thought may 

be to voice a platitude ; but the very 
idea and purpose of censorship 
violate the principle upon which the 
nation was founded. And it may 
be well—even though we seem to 


publishers just what may be said 
and what may not be said in the 
advertising pages of newspapers 
and magazines.* 

The Smoot bill, if enacted, would 
censor the advertising of foods, 
drugs, drug products, tobacco and 


speak in platitudes 
—to remind our- 
selves of that fun- 
damental principle 
rather often; for 
situations persist in 
arising in which 
the principle seems 
to be forgotten, or 
so beclouded with 
the issues of the 
moment, that it is 
lost from sight. 
Advertising, no 
less than any other 
industry or voca- 
tion in American 
life, resents the 











HAT there are abuses in 

advertising that need 
remedying, no one can deny. 
But, as “Printers’ Ink” has 
said many times, the adver- 
tising business is capable of 
doing the job itself. It does 
not need government aid, 
and government censorship 
of advertising, as suggested 
by Senator Reed Smoot, 
would be a calamity. A 


calamity not only to adver- 
tising, but to American prin- 


ciples, for censorship, as 
Colonel Knox says, is un- 
American. 





tobacco products. It 
would hamper and 
impede and harass 
the business of 
thousands of enter- 
prises. It would 
open the way to 
bickering, to false 
and petty accusa- 
tions, to costly liti- 
gation. It would 
burden business— 
and the Govern- 
ment, also — with a 
wholly unnecessary 
expense. And it 
w ould accomplish 
something even 
more serious. It 








thought of censor- 








ship, and rightly 

so; for the implication is a re- 
flection upon the honesty of. all 
advertising and the integrity of all 
advertisers. 

Publishing, no less than any other 
industry or vocation, regards with 
concern and disquiet any move to- 
ward imposing upon its operations 
any form of dictatorship. 

Progress in national thought has 
held out the promise that we are 
to see more business in govern- 
ment—more businesslike adminis- 
tration of our public affai 
less government in business—less 
governmental meddling with busi- 
ness policies and procedure. And 
now, in the proposal of Senator 
Reed Smoot, in his bill introduced 
in the Senate in June to amend and 
extend the scope of the Food and 
Drugs Act, we see an effort to 
multiply the opportunities for med- 
dling and to empower the Govern- 
ment to dictate to large numbers 
of advertisers and to nearly all 


would establish a 
dangerous precedent. 

The present Food and Drugs Act 
affects only foods, drugs and drug 
products. It does not include to- 
bacco or tobacco products. Nor, 
in its present form, does it autho- 
rize the Government to censor the 
magazine and newspaper advertis- 
ing of the products the act does 
affect. 

The Smoot bill, if we are to judge 
by the indignant address in which 
the Utah Senator presented it, is 
aimed at cigarettes. 

Certain cigarette advertising, 
Senator Smoot told his colleagues, 
is undermining the health of the 
nation. And so he would subject 
that advertising to censorship—to 
“the same strict regulation now 


*For details of the Smoot bill, see 
Painters’ Inx for June 27, 25, 
“Senator ae ——— to — 
Advertising,” June 
“Cigarette Advertising Attack 
ator Smoot.” 
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applied to labels or other descrip- 
tive matter on, within, or around 
the container in which the product 
is packed.” Further, the bill would 
embrace within that censorship the 
products now embraced within the 
Food and Drugs Act—food, drugs 
and drug products. 

But why stop our censorship 
with the advertising of food, drugs 
and tobacco? These, to be sure, 
are commodities that, it might be 
argued, affect public health. But 
might not legalistic reasoning es- 
tablish the contention that the pub- 
lic health is affected, also, by such 
things as shoes, clothing and auto- 
mobiles ? 

Where are we to draw the line? 
And if we are to tolerate censor- 
ship at all, how can we be sure that 
we can control its spread? 

To be sure, the Smoot bill seems 
to be a consequence of what is 
called inter-industrial competition. 
Or we may look upon it as the 
expression of a sincere belief on 
the part of Senator Smoot that, 
in their advertising, certain tobacco 
interests have gone too far. But 
in whatever light we consider the 
matter, whatever may have been 
Senator Smoot’s motive, whatever 
be the aim of the advertising of 
those tobacco interests, and what- 
ever be the effect of that advertis- 
ing upon the habits and health and 
morale of our younger generation, 
let us remember that we are dealing 
here, not with the specific, not with 
a particular situation in business, 
but with a broad principle. And 
let us remember that the measure 
itself, if enacted, would exert an 
effect so broad and so seriously in- 
jurious that we must forget the 
circumstances that originated the 
measure and consider the proposal 
in the light of its national import. 

If some legal expedient is needed 
—and I am far from convinced that 
in every possible business situation 
“there ought to be a law”—let us 
remember that many a law has 
proved to be a two-edged sword. 

Advertisers and publishers will 
remember the days when the bulk 
of “foreign” advertising carried in 
newspapers came from the manu- 
facturers of patent medicines. 
Paralleling the tactics of the medi- 
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cine-show “doctor,” certain patent- 
medicine advertisers told the world 
that their products could achieve 
miracles. Out of one bottle—one 
and the same—could be poured a 
cure for everything, from gout to 
tuberculosis. Then came the re- 
action, and the intervention of the 
law. 

But then, as now, the law sought 
to apply expedients that would have 
punished the guilty—perhaps—and 
certainly would have harmed the 
innocent. Public-health authorities 
in various localities advanced all 
manner of proposed legislation. 
Many of these measures would have 
imposed hardships upon the wholly 
ethical manufacturers of worth- 
while products; and to some of 
these, had not saner judgment in- 
tervened, the result would have 
been disaster. 

It is essential, of course, that the 
public health be protected. But 
protection of the kind contemplated 
by the Smoot amendment already is 
afforded by the present Food and 
Drugs Act. The act insures the 
consumer of getting his money’s 
worth, without fraud or misrepre- 
sentation; and it insures him against 
buying something that would be 
harmful to him. It protects him, 
for instance, against taking unsus- 
pectingly a medicine product that 
contains a habit-forming drug like 
morphine. 

The Hearst Newspapers have 
campaigned against the drug evil, 
and they have exposed it as a 
national menace. We look with 
favor upon any agency or any ex- 
pedient that will serve to curb the 
spread of that dread thing. But we 
cannot look with favor upon a 
measure that merely modifies the 
Food and Drugs Act to the extent 
of bringing tobacco within its scope, 
and then adds to that act a form of 
authority, the effect of which would 
be to interfere with the conduct of 
legitimate business. 

Senator Smoot aims his bill at 
tobacco. As he revealed in his 
address—in which he named names 
—he seeks to spank a certain to- 
bacco company. Whether or not 
that company deserves spanking is 
entirely beside the point. There 
are. other tobacco companies that, 
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SHORT time ago 
A the Civic Pride 
Association of Detroit 
collaborated with The 
Detroit Free Press in 
a drive to eliminate 
waste and scattered 
paper from the city’s 
streets and parks. 


q 


RRANGING a 
-\. poster contest in 
the public schools, 
The Free Press do- 
nated silver cups tothe 
students designing 
prize winning entries. 
These cups are re- 
tained by the winning 
school each year in an 
annual contest. Re- 
productions of the 
prize winning posters 
are distributed 
throughout the city 
of Detroit. 


q 


UCH activities as 
these may bea bit 
of an aside from the 
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regulation journalistic 
routine, but this news- 
paper considers them 
important assets in as- 
sisting to develop not 
alone a merely inter- 
ested reader-clientele, 
but a reader-clientele 
of some character 
(there is a difference 
between character 
and so-called quality). 


q 


ERE is alsoa 
definite “‘assist” 
to agate line salesman- 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


San Francisco 
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as the Senator concedes, have be- 
haved themselves; and it seems 
reasonable to believe that they will 
continue to behave. Are they to 
be harassed, also? 

And besides tobacco, it must be 
remembered, the bill would apply 
to foods, drugs, and drug products. 
There are manufacturers in these 
lines—enterprises that are among the 
biggest and oldest business concerns 
in America—that, in the conduct 
of their affairs, in the qualities 
of their products, in the scrupulous 
truthfulness of their advertising, 
have raised the plane of ethics 
higher than any law could have 
elevated it. Are these enterprises 
to be subjected to suspicion? Is 
each of them to be compelled to 
ask some official in Washington 
how it may advertise? 

The Smoot bill would impose 
censorship on claims made for 
food, drugs, tobacco and tobacco 
products in “any advertising me- 
dium subject to interstate com- 
merce control.” If that stipulation 
is interpreted to mean any news- 
paper whose circulation goes be- 
yond the boundaries of the State 
in which the paper is published, 
then the censorship proposed by the 
Smoot bill would apply to the ad- 
vertising of the retailers of food, 
drugs and tobacco. 

How could such a law be en- 
forced? To me it seems that its 
enforcement, from the standpoint 
of time and man-power required, 
would be vastly burdensome. 

And who would be the deciding 
authority? Who would decide 
what an advertiser might say, and 
what he might not? A bureau? 
And whence would such a bureau 
derive the infinite wisdom by which 
its decisions must be guided? 

Already there are laws in force 
to protect the public against adver- 
tising that is fraudulent. And 
rightly so! But the idea of ex- 
tending the scope of the Food and 
Drugs Act so that it may impose 
censorship upon advertising that 
does not contemplate fraud at all 
—that is an idea and a purpose en- 
tirely different. 

From the standpoint of its ap- 
plication and its effects, such cen- 
sorship as the Smoot bill contem- 
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plates would be costly, trouble- 
some and unnecessary. From the 
standpoint of principle, it would 
run counter to the tide of Ameri- 
can ideals. 


Join Hays MacFarland Agency 


Malcolm A. Jennings, formerly direc. 
tor of advertising art and copy of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
art and production of Hays MacFarland 
& Company, Chicago advertising agency 

Roy Dickey has aes the copy staff 
of the MacFarland agency. He was 
formerly with the John H. Dunham 
Company, Chicago, and, before that, 
with the Chicago office of Erwin, Wasey 
& Company. 


W. L. Y. Davis with Doyle, 
Kitchen & McCormick Agency 


W. L. Y. Davis, formerly national 
advertising manager of the James 
Cox oup of newspapers, and, more 
recently, publicity manager of the Day- 
ton, Ohio, Chamber of Commerce, has 
joined Doyle, Kitchen & McCormick, 
ne., New York advertising agency, as 
an account executive. 


New Account for Burnham 


Agency 

The Thomas Laughlin Company, 
Portland, Me., manufacturer of marine 
hardware, wire rope fittings and drop 
forgings, has appointed the Burnham 
Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, 
to direct its advertising account. Maga- 
a and business publications will be 
used. 


San Francisco “Bulletin” 
Appoints L. H. La Rash 


L. H. La Rash has been appointed 
national advertising director of the San 
Francisco Bulletin. He was with the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers for sixteen 
years, and for three years was with 
the national advertising department of 
the San Francisco Daily News. 


E. L. Gilchrist to Join 
Philadelphia “Inquirer” 


E. L. Gilchrist, for the last twenty- 
three years with the advertising de- 
partment of the Philadelphia Record, 
will join the advertising staff of the 
bay weeny Inquirer about Septem- 


Twin-Flex Appoints Detroit 
Agency 

Fecheimer, Frank & Spedden, Inc., 

Detroit, has been appointed advertising 

counsel for The Twin-Flex Corporation, 

Detroit. Plans call for the use of direct 


mail, newspa magazines and tech- 


nical publications. 
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Summer Slump—Bah! 


Place: Carnegie Hall 

Time: Tuesday, June 25th 

Weather: Showers, Storms and Sprinkles 
Temperature: In the 80’s 

Humidity: Oh, Awful! 


And in this setting—incorporating all the ele- 
ments that for countless years have salved 
salesmanagers’ consciences as they limbered- 
up niblicks and oiled reels in preparation 
for the usual Summer Slump—in this setting, 
we repeat, a Prudence Penny audience, twenty- 
five hundred strong, cried Fie! upon Summer 
Slumps and similar nonsense! 


The Prudence Penny Parties had previously 
proved their imperviousness to counter-at- 
tractions, holidays and bad weather. They 
have now added Summer Slump to the list 
of obstacles ignored. 


This, the Sixth Monthly Party, was the last 
until next September—not because the at- 
tendance is in danger of dwindling but because 
of an all-Summer program of renovation 
scheduled for Carnegie Hall—the only meet- 
ing place in Manhattan suitable and large 
enough for our Parties. 


THE 
NEW YORK AMERICAN 


National Advertising Representatives 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 
New York Detroit Chicago Philadelphia Boston San Francisco 
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What’s going on 
in AGROPOLIS? 


~\\ 
ctaah 


Tue ANsweR Is .. . plenty. 


Right now . . . today . . . folks who 
live in AGROPOLIS are working at this and 
at that, just as city folks are . . . and mak- 
ing money. 


Corn is looking good. “Knee high by the 
Fourth of July” as it ought to be. Cotton is 
coming fine. Truck crops are bringing good 
prices. Small grains are doing well. Looks 
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like a mighty good year for AGROPOLIs ... 
the great farm areas of these United States. 


AGROPOLIS, U. S. A. 


Here is a market that is as fertile for sales 
as for crops. 


The sales director, the advertising man- 
ager, the agency executive whose selling 
plans embrace AGROPOLIS, cultivate the 
largest or the second largest market, state 
by state. Neglect AGROPOLIs and you neg- 
lect half your opportunity for making sales. 


AGROPOLIs families Jive in the country and 
read in the country, but they do not buy 
there. They buy in towns and cities where 
your goods are on sale. Advertise to 
Acropo.is folks through Standard Farm 
Unit Papers—15 non-duplicating farm pub- 
lications. Each is edited locally to meet 
local reader requirements. Each offers local 
cooperation to the advertiser who desires it. 
Each is a leadership paper in its state, its 
territory, or its industry. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local— 
The Standard Farm Unit Papers meet both! 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist Hoard’s Dairyman The Nebraska Farmer 
Pacific Rural Press ay ee ‘armer Missouri Ruralist 
The Farmer, St. Paul — Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 

The American Agriculturist Wallaces’ Farmer ~ Farmer 
The New Breeder’s Gazette The Progressive Farmer The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD birer UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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What Does This Mean) 


MORE than one-third more busi- 
ness in July, 1929, than in any 
July in THE FARMER’S WIFE’S 
history! 

What does this mean? 

The farm woman who has been 
the great potential purchasing 
power in the farm districts has 
come into her own. 


She is now recognized in her 
true light, and the sales appeals 
of the advertisers of nationally 
distributed merchandise are made 
to her. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE is the 
only woman’s magazine in the 
farm field. Over 900,000 farm 


women read it. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


The Magazine for Farm Women 
Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


All|)! 1 | | 





Advertising May Not Be News— 
But It Should Be 
Then More People Will Read It 
By William H. McLeod 


Advertising Manager, William Filene’s Sons Company 


te is rather bewildering to find 
Kenneth Collins,* executive 
vice-president of R. H. Macy & 
Company, saying “advertising is 
not news” when so much of the 
excellent advertising being turned 
out by Macy’s is not only news but 
news which competes very favor- 
ably with that in the columns 
of the newspapers in which it is 
printed. 

It is true that advertising can- 
not have its murders or its scan- 
dals, but that is only one phase of 
news. Back here in the sticks, the 
weather is still a matter of news, 
a hot spell or a cold wave gets 
front page and even top right posi- 
tion, while the homely things - of 


life, such as births, deaths and mar- 
riages, and the interesting things 
that happen in the daily life of 
common citizens are still consid- 


ered news. A_ sun-suit which 
brings increased health to a child, 
an eighteen-day diet that permits 
women to reduce eighteen pounds 
in that period or even a cool suit 
on a hot day are just as much 
news as the majority of things 
which appear in the news columns, 
if not more so. 

A friend of mine told me the 
other day that his daughter came 
home from school all excited be- 
cause in her school where bare legs 
were tabu one of the girls fooled 
the teacher by wearing seamless 
stockings. The mere fact that such 
a thing existed as a seamless stock- 
ing was “news” to this girl though 
it is old-stuff to old-timers, 

Why, even prices of commodities 
are news of the first water. Does 
anyone doubt that the New York 
stock market quotations are not as 
widely read as any murder or fire? 
Yet it is a bare step from the price 
of stocks to the current price of 


*“Ts the Belief that Advertising Is 
News a Myth?” June 27th issue. 
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groceries, and furniture and clothes 
and what not. When articles of 
such common acceptance as milk 
or bread or eggs are reduced in 
price, the newspapers don’t wait for 
stores to advertise that fact, they 
play it up in prominent space in 
the news columns. 

If it is true that “advertising 
deals with things, while news deals 
with people,” again I am bewil- 
dered. Certainly Macy’s advertis- 
ing very clearly talks about people, 
not things. I have before me a 
batch of its advertisements, and cer- 
tainly they talk about the woman 
in the hat and not the hat—cer- 
tainly their writers see the child on 
the beach when they write of bath- 
ing suits—and when they’re selling 
housewares I feel sure they are 
thinking not merely of pots and 
pans but of the housewife who 
wants to cook with comfort in a 
bright kitchen. 

I feel very certain that when 
retail advertising stops “pushing” 
and “promoting,” when it thinks less 
about how much advertising each 
department gets and more about 
how interesting that advertising is, 
when in short we make our adver- 
tising all news, all interesting, all 
informative, more people will read 
it and more people will respond to 
it. I believe that much of the 
present talk about decreased re- 
turns from advertising can 
traced back to paying for adver- 
tising that is not read. And in my 
humble opinion the reason it is not 
read is not because people haven’t 
time to read it, not because the 
movies and the radio interfere, but 
purely and simply because it isn’t 
news. 


Dorsay Perfumeries to Lyon 


The advertising account of Dorsay 
Perfumeries, Inc., New York, has been 
placed with the Lyon Advertising Agency, 
of. that city. 








WhenflFree Booklet Offers Are 
Poor Strategy 


Perhaps Advertisements Ought to Be Made Harder to Answer 


actual sales directly to be traced to 
each advertisement are now much 


Rotre C. SpinninG, IncorPoratep 
Detroit 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are wondering whether you have 
any information in your files relative to 
the pulling power of an advertisement 
offering a free booklet as 
with an advertisement omitting 
feature. 

It is the writer’s recollection that you 
have published articles on this subject 
in the 

We ear be grateful to you for any 
light that you may be able to shed on 
this point. 

Rotre C. SpinnineG, Inc., 
W. C. DupGzon, 
Vice-President. 
HEN an advertisement offers 
a free booklet, sample or 
anything else that is free, it inevita- 
bly pulls many more inquiries. 
Advertisers who had been getting 
only a limited number of reactions 
have inserted some such offer in 
their copy, and the response has 
amazed them. Literally thousands, 
instead of scores or hundreds as 
was previously the case, answered 
their advertisements. __ ‘ 

But many are now giving serious 
consideration to the thought that 
quality is an important element to 
be considered. When any sort of 
free offer is made, a certain pro- 
portion of the inquiries asking for 
the booklet, sample or what not, 
are curiosity seekers who probably 
have not the slightest intention of 
buying the merchandise and are not 
especially interested in it. In a cer- 
tain proportion of people this thing 
of going through publications in a 
hunt for something to send for is 
more than a habit; it is almost a 
disease. ; 

Some advertisers therefore are 
seriously wondering whether they 
incur somewhat of a liability in 
making their advertising so easy 
to answer, and there is plenty of 
affirmative argument to be brought 
out in support of this idea. Wil- 
liam L. Aylward, president of the 
Waco Tool Works, Inc., Chicago, 
whose firm sells entirely by mail, 
informs us that his advertising does 
not , pull nearly as many inquiries 
as it’ 


compared 
this 


larger. The reason is that he in- 
structed his advertising agency to 
remove from his copy all elements 
that would tend to make it more or 
less of a detail for almost anybody 
to send in an inquiry. 

He formerly offered descriptive 
literature ; now he offers none. He 
does not use coupons. The whole 
force of the copy is designed to 
create a real interest in the goods. 
When such an interest is produced 
to the extent of causing a person 
to write seeking further informa- 
tion—even when no specific offer 
of such information is made—he is 
in a fair way to be sold. Where- 
upon Mr. Aylward’s follow-up ma- 
terial is sent promptly and a large 
proportion of the inquiries results 
in sales. 

Here we have what might be 
termed an adaptation of the concen- 
tration idea as applied to mail-order 
selling. A significantly large num- 
ber of general merchandisers who 
sell to retailers are getting to be- 
lieve that they have too many cus- 
tomers. Some are dropping their 
unprofitable accounts by the hun- 
dreds and are centering their efforts 
upon the smaller number who are 
worth cultivating. 

Does the same principle hold 
good in selling by mail direct to 
the consumer? Some houses de- 
clare it-does. One mail-order man 
points out that it is less expensive 
and correspondingly more profitable 
to sell 10 per cent of a hundred 
inquiries than 1 per cent or 2 per 
cent of a thousand. He is well 
aware that he is running counter 
to mail-order tradition, which pro- 
vides that the mailing list be the 
largest that it is possible to secure ; 
but he insists he is selling more 
merchandise both from a standpoint 
of dollar volume and percentage of 
net profit now that his mailing list 
is smaller. 

Whether an advertisement should 


did a year ago, eatemaieee ae eens 











its 
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In Which We Bury 
an Old, Old 
Friend... 


Tes high time, say we, that 
our venerable companion, Old Man Misconcep- 
tion, were laid away with military honors. He was 
a good guy, back in the nifty nineties, but this is 
today and a new order prevaileth. « The point we 
are straining ourselves to make is that the fifth 
largest city in the United States wouldn’t be fifth if 
it were overrun with Indians and medicine men. 
If you think Los Angeles is a trading post, find out 
where your suit was designed. Probably Hollywood. 
If you want to know why Los Angeles Harbor is 
second only to New York in tonnage, go get your- 
self a new set of information. « This town is tear- 
ing ahead at never-before-conceived-of strides 
because it is young in spirit and young in habits. 
The Thirties-and-Under, God bless ’em, rule this 
roost and make the retail business a blissful bon- 
anza. Here is modernity going at a clip unknown in 
the annals of progressiveness. Youth with a capital 
Y. And an outstandingly live newspaper which is 
youthfully minded — the Los Angeles Examiner! 
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imagine, on the desired objective. 
It depends also on the class of trade 
which is being approached as well 
as upon the merchandise sold. To 
attempt to lay down a hard and fast 
rule covering the activities of ad- 
vertisers in general would be reck- 
less indeed. But the experiences of 
some of the mail-order people we 
are quoting here are worth think- 
ing about—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Standard Brands, Inc., Name 
of New Food Merger 


Standard Brands, Inc., is the name 
selected for the new company formed 
by the consolidation of The Fleisch- 
mann Company, Royal Baking Powder 
Company, Chase & Sanborn and the 
E. W. Gillett Company, Ltd. The four 
companies will retain their identities, 
Standard Brands, Inc., serving as a 
holding company. 


New Accounts for Pace 
Agency 


The Holman Soap Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of toilet preparations, 
and the Chocolate Products mpany, 
also of that city, maker of soft drinks 


and flavors, have appointed the Pace 


Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
to direct their advertising accounts. 
Newspapers will be used on both ac- 
counts, 


J. W. Keeshan, Jr., with Frank 
H. Lee Company 


John W. Keeshan, Jr., for the last 
fifteen years with the sales staff of the 
— B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, 

as been. appointed sales manager of 
the Frank H. Lee Company, Danbury, 
Conn. He was at one time with the 
Bonar-Phelps Company, Inc., New 
York, where he was associated with his 
brother, Alfred G. Keeshan. 


Bell Syndicate, Inc., New 
Advertising Business 


The Bell Syndicate, Inc., has been 
established at Chicago to conduct an 
advertising business. J. O. Wolvin, for 
the last six years with Mather & Com- 
any, of that city, is president. Henry 
E Carscadin, nimngty 2 of the Hanley- 
Carscadin Company, Ft. Worth, Tex., 
is secretary-treasurer. 


New Accounts for Marx- 
Flarsheim Agency 
Malloch Frocks, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and the New meget Wholesale Tailors, 

on, have aced their advertising 
accounts with Marx-Flarsheim Com- 
pany, New York and Cincinnati adver- 
tising agency. 
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New Accounts for John D. 
Boyle Agency 

The Propper Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
New York, has appointed John D 
Boyle, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 
Newspapers and magazines will be used. 

Fortmason British Boots, Inc., New 
York outlet for Fortnum & Mason, 
London, has also appointed the Boyle 
agency to direct its advertising. Maga- 
zines and direct mail will be used for 
this account. 


Death of Maurice S. Porter 


Maurice S. Porter, editor of the 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., Argus and vice- 
president of the Westchester Newspa- 
pers, Inc., died recently at Watkins 
Glen, N. Y. Mr. Porter joined the 
Argus in 1905 as city editor later be 
coming managing editor. Four years ago 
he was made editor and vice-president 
of the Westchester Newspapers, Inc. 
At the time of his death, he was fifty- 
six years old. 


I. S. Rosenfels Elected Director 
of Celotex 


Irwin S. Rosenfels, for the last three 
years with the Celotex Company, Chi- 
cago, as sales counselor, and, more re- 
cently, director of advertising, has been 
elected a director of the company. He 
was, at one time, advertising manager 
of Sears, Roebuck & Company. 


Rug Account to McQuinn 
Agency 

Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc., Duluth, 
Minn., manufacturer of Klearflax linen 
rugs, has placed its advertising account 
with McQuinn & Company, Chicago ad- 
eo agency. Magazines will be 
used. 


Philip DeAngelis with Howes 
Publishing Company 


Philip DeAngelis, formerly with the 
Sporting Goods Dealer and Fur, Fish 
& Game, in an advertising capacity, 
has joined the Howes Publishing Com- 
pany, New York, as editor of the Silk 
Digest Weekly. 


L. B. Schick to Join Millis 
Agency 

Leonard B. Schick, for the last eight 
years with the art department of the 
Indianapolis Star, will join the Millis 
Advertising Company, of that city, 
about August 15. He will be layout 
man for the production department. 


Cleveland Office for Jam 


Handy Picture Service 
The Jam Handy Picture Service, Chi- 
cago, has opened an office at Cleveland. 
Gardner Hunting will be in charge. 
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IONE OF THE 


506 


EXCLUSIVE 
e ACCOUNTS 





Melba facial cream is an- 
other of the 506 Nation- 
ally Advertised Products 
that used The Examiner 
exclusively in San Fran- 
cisco during 1928. 


Daily articles on the cul- 
tivation of personal 
beauty, prepared for The 
Examiner by the well- 
known and popular au- 
thority, “Melisse,” have 
made this the most pro- 
ductive medium for the 
advertising of Toilet Prep- 
arations—and everything 
appealing to women. 


Note: These 506 accounts do not 
include 102 exclusive Financial 
and Automotive accounts, which 
bring the total to 608. 


























One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 


W.W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J.D.GALBRAITH T.C.HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Ave. 3-129General MotorsBidg. 612 Hearst Bidg. 625 Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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- The News scored: 
| new semi-annual 


ihigh mark is 


5 sas Advertis- 
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Flor the six-months’ period just completed, 

The Indianapolis News published 2,420,052 

lines of paid National Advertising in its six- 

day evening issues. This isa gain of 243,720 

annual lines over the highest semi-annual figures 
ark in previously recorded. More and more, adver- 
Advertis tisers are realizing the importance, and the 
” desirability of selling The Indianapolis Radius. 


| INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
yl The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: Chicago: 


DAN A. CARROLL J.B. LUTZ 
110 Bast 42nd St. Lake Michigan Bldg. V7 
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A glance at the local grocery advertising 
lineage carried by St. Louis newspapers 
will readily reveal to the manufacturer 
of any product sold through grocery 
stores, which newspapers to select for 
his own advertising... THE TWO 
LARGE EVENING NEWSPAPERS! 


The St. Louis Star alone, during the first 
five months of 1929, carried 163,195 lines 
of local grocery advertising—a volume 
THREE TIMES AS LARGE AS THAT 
OF THE DAILY MORNING NEWS- 
PAPER and a GAIN of 47,161 lines over 
its own volume for the same period of 
1928. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
National Advertising Representative— 
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How Montgomery Ward Gets 
Better Letters from 500 
Correspondents 


Some Ideas Taken from the Suggestions Made to the Correspondents of 
This Catalog House 


As told to Frederic Read 


By F. D. Patterson 


Head of Correspondence Department, Montgomery Ward.& Co. 


Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany we have some 500 persons 
whose only job is to write the very 
best type of sales letters that it is 


would come easily and naturally. 

You would not try to think of 
formal, introductory ‘phrases. In- 
stead, you would begin speaking at 
once of the most important point. 


possible to write. You may pre- 


fer to call them customer letters or 
letters or something 
But, you will agree, their 


adjustment 
else. 
single purpose is to 
create the sort of 
satisfaction that 
will make the re- 
cipient want to deal 
with our company. 
Call it what you 


will, any kind of 

business letter is a 

sales opportunity. 
Naturally, it has 


been worth our 
while to make a 
somewhat elaborate 
study of the busi- 
ness of letter- 
writing. 

In the paragraphs 
that follow I am 
going to talk along 
as though my audi- 
ence were a group 
of our correspon- 
dents and I were 





HE mail-order houses 

find it vitally necessary 
to improve their sales let- 
ters. Montgomery W ard, with 
500 correspondents, pays 
particular attention to this 
problem, This article ex- 
plains some of the sugges- 
tions that have been made to 
Ward correspondents to 
equip them to write better 

ers. 

The article is written as 
though the head of Ward's 
correspondence department 
were talking to a group of 
his own correspondents. For 
that reason, the material is 
presented in a manner which 
makes it particularly easy to 
pass on to correspondents in 
other organizations. 





“The pair of buckskin. gloves you 
ordered from us—.’ 
A half-complete or an indefinite 


letter is sure to 
mean a disap- 
pointed customer. 
It is easy to close 
a letter with the 
phrase, “write us 
again whenever we 
can of service 
to you,” or “thank 
you for giving us 
this opportunity to 
serve you,” or, “we 
are always ready to 
answer your in- 
quiries at Ward's.” 
They are good 
phrases to use. But 
they are idle prom- 
ises and sound like 
pure irony to a 
customer who has 
just received an in- 
complete or an in- 
definite answer to 











telling some of the 

high points of our correspondence 
experience. Most of the references 
will be to customer letters. But 
whatever is said can be applied 
with profit, I feel, by anyone who 
writes any type of business com- 
munication. 

If you could talk with a person 
at the moment you are ready to 
write him, you would experience 
no difficulty in making your mes- 
sage perfectly clear. If the reader 
of your letter were seated in a chair 
right beside your desk, your words 


his questions. 

If we describe an article as the 
highest, finest, largest, or the big- 
gest bargain, we are using general 
words. They are empty words 
that the customer has often heard 
before. He has grown to suspect 
them, and he looks eagerly for 
something definite that will relate 
to his situation and that will aid 
him in forming a reliable judg- 
ment. 

One person seeing the Washing- 
ton Monument will write of it, 
“Washington Monument is built of 
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stone and very high.” That is gen- 
eral and would not distinguish it 
from an office building in the mind 
of a foreigner. Another person 
will write, “Washington Monu- 
ment is a shaft of white marble 555 
feet high, tapering to a point at the 
top.” That gives a picture because 
it gives definite, related facts. 

Similarly, that time-worn phrase, 
“Your letter of recent date,” be- 
sides being an old outworn phrase, 
is weak because it is indefinite. “In 
your letter of June 20,” is much 
better: because it is specific. “In 
the near future,” “at an early 
date,” “along these lines,” are all 
merely space-fillers, because they 
are indefinite. “When the tire ar- 
rives, we will give the matter our 
attention,” is not nearly so satis- 
factory to the reader as, “When 
the tire arrives we will carefully 
inspect it and let you know the 
result.” 

The real test that each of our 
letters must meet takes place not 
in your office, but in the hands of 
the customer. You dictate your 
letter at a desk miles away from 
him. But that letter is carried to 
his very door and opened by the 
customer in his home or office. It 
will be judged on this basis: has it 
been written from their viewpoint, 
is it clear to them, definite to them, 
or has the company been interested 
in completing a sale rather than in 
giving good service? 

If we write letters with the “we” 
attitude, the customer’s decision 
will be against us every time. The 
following are good examples of 
what is meant by the “we” attitude 
in letters: 

We failed to see why you did not 
understand our last letter on your oil 
stove. 

We sent exactly the wire you ordered. 

Our instructions on returning your 
radio were clear and we can only re- 


peat them. 


If we have the customer’s view- 
point the phrases mentioned above 
become more like the following : 


We are glad of this opportunity to 
write you more clearly about your oil 
stove. 2 

If the wire you received is not the 
kind you wanted, please return it to us. 

Thank you for writing us again for 
instructions for returning your radio 
set. 
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There are some habit words and 
phrases that easily get into our 
letters before we are aware of the 
fact that we are actually using 
them. Such words and phrases 
take away the strength of our let- 
ters and certainly are to be 
avoided. The following are some 
examples of misused words and 
phrases that appear frequently: 

“When this radio has gone for- 
ward,” 

The expression, “gone forward,” 
comes to us from the days when 
the mails were slow and uncertain. 
The stage coach used to “go for- 
ward” with the mail. Now that 
phrase is old-fashioned. It is much 
better to write, “when this radio 
has been sent” or “has been 
shipped.” All phrases that help to 
make our letters more direct and 
to bring the company closer to the 
customer are the phrases to use. 

“The same has been sent.” 

“The same” is a common legal 
phrase, but it is out of place in a 
conversational letter. You would 
never use it in conversation. It 
would sound oddly to say, “I 
bought a new hat this morning. 
Has the same been delivered yet?” 
It is always better in letter writing 
to name the article a second time, 
or, if that sounds awkward, simply 
use the pronoun “it,” or “they.” 

“Enclosed herewith.” 

“Herewith” is a poor word for a 
letter because it is too formal. It is 
an extra word that adds nothing to 
clearness and slows up the mes- 
sage. Business letters move faster 
in thought today and they are more 
personal and direct. “Herewith” 
is an unnecessary word. Leave it 
out entirely. Say, “Our check cov- 
ering this amount is enclosed.” 

“Kindly send us your cancelled 
check.” 

“Please” is a better word to use 
in business letters than the word 
“kindly.” “Kindly” means in a 
kind or tender manner. We are 
making a courteous request of the 
customer and that is correctly ex- 
pressed by the word “please.” 
Form a habit of using “please” for 
the word “kindly” in letters when- 
ever you are requesting anything 
of the customer. 

The opening and closing sen- 
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Put Your Advertising 
On the Time Clock 


If an advertisement is a eee employee, why 
not keep track of its working hours! 


See what happens when an advertisement is put 
to work in the Sunday edition of the Los 
Angeles Times as compared with working in a 
street-selling newspaper. 


The Sunday Times goes into more than 260,000 
homes. Its average reading life is 14 hours. An 
advertisement puts in 3,600,000 hours of selling 
service. 


The street paper often is read merely for its 
headlines, with 15 minutes as a generous aver- 
age life. An advertisement in a street paper 
equal in circulation to the Sunday Times would 
put in 65,000 hours. 


Granting that such a comparison may not be 
exact, it is obvious that the difference in value 
is enormous. Yet advertisers pay approximately 
the same rate per thousand circulation in both 
cases. 


Long hours of selling service in the homes of 
Southern California have made the Sunday 
Times the greatest productive advertising 
medium in the West. During 1928 it averaged 
160,000 agate lines of advertising per issue, 
whereas the largest street newspaper in Los 
Angeles averaged 50,000 lines per issue. 


Tos Angiiks Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Co., 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bldg., Seattle. 
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tences are the key positions of your 
letter. They are the points where 
the strongest impressions are made 
on the reader. One of the greatest 
mistakes in letter writing is to 
waste these valuable positions with 
a series of old-fashioned, routine 
phrases which bring no real mes- 
sage to the reader. 

The very first sentence has op- 
portunities because of its position 
with which no other part of the 
letter can compare. 

Let us see what general prin- 
ciples there are which will serve to 
guide us in making a good begin- 
ning for each'letter we write. 

Consider, first of all, the follow- 
ing letter openings; they are typi- 
cal examples of stock-phrase open- 
ings that deaden the effect of the 
letter right at the start: 


We have your recent letter of Octo- 
ber 3rd and wish to state regarding the 
bit and brace—” 

In reply to your letter of September 
25th, we are sorry to inform you that 
the Cabinet Oil Range No. 268U2240 
can only be furnished as listed— 

The great weakness of these 
openings and hundreds of others 
like them is that they are wasteful 
of the best part of the letter. 

The customer will know that we 
have received his letter without our 
telling him that fact. He is also 
sure to know that our letter is 
written in reply to his letter. 

Another weakness in these open- 
ings is the prominent place they 
all give to the date. It is the best 
practice, I think, to omit from the 
beginning of our letters all refer- 
ences to the date of the customer’s 
letter, unless the inclusion of the 
date of his letter will serve some 
useful purpose. 

In some cases, it may be neces- 
sary to include the date; for ex- 
ample, in special cases of record, 
and for clearness where several 
letters have been exchanged upon 
the same subject. In all such in- 
stances, the date may very well ap- 
pear in the first sentence of our 
letter, but it should not be given a 
dominating position. Place it al- 
ways in a subordinate~ position. 
For exarmsle, instead of beginning, 
“With reference to your letter of 
October 3, about the bit and brace, 
we wish to say,” subordinate the 
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date as follows: “The proper size 
bit and brace required to do the 
work described in your letter of 
October 3d—.” 

What is the best way to begin 
your letter? There is, of course, 
no single rule that can be followed. 
But there are several very useful 
principles for making good open- 
ings. 

The first principle has already 
been sufficiently emphasized—avoid 
standardized beginnings. The nat- 
ural start is as effective in a let- 
ter as it is in a conversation. 

The second principle is this: 
start right out with a direct state- 
ment telling the customer the most 
important thing we have done or 
can do for him. Instead of calling 
upon the rubber-stamp phrase, 
“We have received your letter of 
such-and-such a date and wish to 
state,” he can start off at once with 
the subject he has in his mind, 
“The set of harness you re- 
turned—.” In this way, the writer 
gets at once into the heart of his 
letter and he will be able to ex- 
press himself more easily, and the 
order of his letter will work out 
better. 

The third principle is: bring the 
reader and his viewpoint into the 
picture in the first sentence. Not, 
“We have your letter of recent 
date and desire to state that your 
inquiry about the curtains has had 
our careful attention—,” but “You 
will be pleased to know that the 
curtain you have chosen for your 
parlor can be had in the sizes you 
desire. All that it will be neces- 
sary for you to do—.” 

The first of these openings, with 
its starched formality, scarcely 
touches the reader and his prob- 
lems at all. The second is more 
intimate and personal and the 
reader will respond to it at once. 

Bringing the customer into the 
picture or, in other words, strik- 
ing the “you” attitude in a direct, 
friendly, personal way in the very 
first sentence is a fundamental 
principle for a good beginning to 
a letter. 

If your letter concerns several 
questions over which there has 
been misunderstanding and dis- 
agreement, begin with some point 
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Have You Investigated — 


e BOO 


It is one of the leading American markets, 
comprising the better parts of Michigan 
outside of the Detroit Area. 


It has a population of 1,350,000 and in- 
cludes 121 cities of 1,000 or more persons, 
8 over 25,000 and 2 over 100,000. 


It has a much higher type of population 
than most markets of equal size and is more 
responsive. 


; Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Aun Arbor Daily News 


I. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J.E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
60 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, or any newspaper listed 











Over 10 Million More 
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MANY MILLIONS of dollars have been 
spent on the development of the port of 
Baltimore during the past few years. 


The Government is now spending $2,504,- 
640 for further port improvement. The 
$7,500,000 McComas street pier is nearing 
completion. Other harbor improvements 
are under way or contemplated. 


Baltimore is the second foreign trade port 
on the Atlantic Coast. Foreign business 
for the first five months of 1929 increased 
$20,066,528 over the corresponding 
period of last year. 





Baltimore is growing. And The Sun- 


papers are growing steadily with Balti 


aaltia: 


FT 


Latest circulation figures ; 


on Opposite page. 
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altimore Port Development 


THE SUNPAPERS IN JUNE 


Daily (M. & E.) 
294,436 


Gain of 6,834 
over June, 1928 
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839 National 


Accounts in New 


Orleans newspapers’ in 


1928 ... 751 of them 


in The Times-Picayune, 683 
of them with as much or more 
linage in The Times-Picayune 
than in any other New Or- 
leans newspapers and 476 
of them Times - Picayune 
eeeieve se ge 
§ Sao eo ee | 


Advertising. All the other New Orleans news- 
papers combined have published 1,655,144 lines. 


The Cimes-Picauune 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast: R. J. Bidwell Co. 


*Exclusive of Proprietary Medicine Advertising. 
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upon which there is agreement. 
Make a contact of mutual under- 
standing at the beginning. What 
follows will be better received. 

The opening sentence may also 
be used very effectively to thank 
the customer for his inquiry or for 
his order. It is good practice also 
to thank him in all cases where he 
has informed us of our failure to 
give the service he feels he has a 
right to expect. Then your ex- 
planation will begin in the right 
tone and commence from the right 
point of view. 

The positive beginning is always 
the best form to use. Nearly every 
negative statement can be turned 
into a positive one giving exactly 
the same information, but with a 
very different effect on the reader. 
To start out with such phrases as, 
“We are sorry to tell you,” “We 
regret that we cannot send you,” 
“We are unable,” etc., is to deaden 
the effect of your letter to such an 
extent that the negative tone may 
dominate it throughout. By these 
statements we say to the reader, 
“We have nothing we can do for 
you, but we can extend sympathy.” 
He cares little about that. 

Instead of the negative form, 
“We regret to inform you that we 
cannot send you the line-a-day 
diary book as we have discontinued 
carrying this number in stock,” use 
the positive form: “Although the 
particular line-a-day diary you 
ordered is no longer carried in 
stock, we have other diaries which 
we believe will interest you. These 
are very serviceable and have at- 
tractive bindings.” 

Hackneyed phrases are non-con- 
ductors. They prevent the message 
from being real, sincere, and alive. 

The best friend of these worn- 
out phrases is the novice at letter 
writing. He delights to use them. 
He has never discovered how old- 
fashioned and mechanical they are. 

Just as the circus hawker has a 
patent medicine in his grip that 
will cure whatever ill is com- 
plained of, so the novice has a 
phrase in his collection ready for 
every circumstance. Sometime he 
is able to turn out nearly a com- 
plete letter consisting solely of 
these phrases. 
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“Referring to your letter of re- 
cent date” he “carefully notes the 
contents.” “Conforming with your 
request” he “begs to advise” and 
“wishes to state,” “we are sorry” 
the “shipment has not as yet 
reached its destination.” But he 
“begs to say” that it “went for- 
ward” “in due course” “as per 
your recent instructions.” He will 
“look into the matter further” and 
“advise you along these lines,” “in 
the near future.” He “hopes the 
matter will be terminated to your 
entire satisfaction.” Then he 
“thanks you in advance” and 
“hopes to hear from you again” 
and finally he “remains.” 

The last word is especially a 
good one to describe the novice 
himself. He “remains” completely 
in the dark on the question of good 
letter writing. He has the mis- 
taken popular notion that it takes 
a special kind of language to write 
a business letter. The moment he 
starts to dictate, he drops his nat- 
ural expression and begins talking 
a kind of special jargon of old- 
fashioned, stiff, and wornout 
phrases. 

The capable letter writer knows 
that these hackneyed phrases pre- 
vent him from saying in a natural 
way what he wants to say. He 
avoids them all. He knows that a 
good letter is a personal letter that 
touches the reader’s self-concern. 
And he knows he can never stc- 
ceed in touching the reader per- 
sonally by using canned phrases. 

The most common cause of dis- 
courtesy in letters is best described 
by one word—abruptness. Take as 
an example, the following letter : 
Dear Customer: 

Before we can replace pump handle, 
it will be necessary that you give us 
the number of it. 

Yours very truly, 

This letter is likely to give of- 
fense because it cuts off too sharply. 
It gives the impression that we are 
too busy to be bothered with 
broken pump handles. 

A more courteous interest in the 
customer’s problem would lead to 
a letter like the following: 

Dear Customer: 
We will be glad to replace the broken 


handle for your pump. 
In order that we may send exactly 
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the right handle to fit your pump, please 
let us know the casting number which 
you will find on one side of the handle. 
As soon as we receive your reply, 
the new handle will be promptly shipped 
to you. 
Yours very truly, 


At times it may be possible to 
write to a customer in six or eight 
words, but it is seldom good pol- 
icy to do it. Every letter should 
have room in it for courtesy. 
There is always the chance, by a 
polite phrase or suggestion, to 
touch the human interest of the 
reader. 

When any situation becomes 
tangled up, courtesy comes with a 
forward look and directs attention 
to the favorable solution of the 
difficulty. 

Courtesy is never a formula. It 
is an attitude of helpfulness and 
co-operation. When you approach 
a letter in this spirit your words 
and tone will form themselves into 
the right attitude. 

Few people enjoy being told out- 
right that they are wrong and 
fewer still like being told in a 
blunt manner that they have made 
a mistake. This is especially true 
in letters. 

These, then, are a few sugges- 
tions and common-sense practices 
we favor here at Ward’s. We do 
not set them up as “rules,” 
there are few hard and fast rules 
in letter-writing. They can 2lmost 
be summed up in two thoughts; 
getting the customer point of view 
—the “you” attitude, and using 
only the most natural style—one 
that is definite, direct, positive and 
of course courteous. 


To Start “Southern Aviation” 


Southern Aviation is the name of a 
new monthly magazine which will be 


devoted to aviation interests in the 
Southern States. It will be published 
at Atlanta by the W. R. C. Smith Pub- 
lishing Company, the first issue appear- 
ing in September. Type page size will 
be 9 inches by 12 inches. 

The new magazine will be in charge 
of W. J. Rooke, vice-president of the 
Smith company. 


Now Schindler’s Peanut 
Products, Inc. 


The name of the Vegetarian Food & 
Nut Company, Inc., Washington, D. C., 
has been changed to Schindler’s Peanut 
Products, Inc. 
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Travers Wins Summer Adver- 
tising Golf Honors 


Out of a field of about fifty players, 
J. A. Travers won first place in the 
twenty-fifth annual tournament of the 
Summer Advertising Golf Association. 
The tournament, as is wey was 
played at Cooperstown, N. from 
June 22 to 29. 

Mr. Travers defeated C. H. Jennings 
7 and 6 in the first sixteen. Summaries 
of the play follow: 

First sixteen: Travers and Jennings, 

7 and 6. Beaten eight, Eugene Kelley 
defeated J. F. O’ onnell, 2 and 1. 
Down and outs, 2; MacDonald, defeated 
Fred Pucinelli, 3 and 2. 

cones ~~ *C. D. Weathers, de- 
feated E. J. Murphy, 2 and 1. Beaten 
eight, G. O. MacConachie defeated A. 
Abbott, 5 and 4. Down and outs, Wil- 
liam Campbell defeated J. A. Sullivan, 
one up 

Third sixteen: J. J. O'Donnell de- 
feated D. Meehan, 2 and 1. Beaten 
eight, M. Ostrander defeated O. B. 
Merrill, one up. Down and outs, W. R. 
Hotchkin defeated K. H. Volk, 4 and 2. 

Four-ball foursome: Won by James 
Sinclair and R. S. Rose 

Ringer score won by J. A. Mac- 
Donald with a 56. 


‘Hoover Appoints Carl Wil- 
liams to Farm Board 


Carl Williams, editor of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., has been honored by President 
Hoover with appointment as a member 
of the Farm Board. Mr. Williams was 
chosen because of his active record in 
the development of many co-operative 
organizations, such as the Oklahoma 
Cotton Growers Exchange, American 
Cotton Growers Exchange, Southwest 
Wheat Growers Association and the 
National Council Farmers Co-operative 
Marketing Association. 

Appointment of Mr. Williams was 
recommended by twelve general farm 
organizations, twenty-two farm co-opera- 
tives, nineteen agricultural colleges, 
seven agricultural journals and Sena- 
tors W. B. Pine and Elmer Thomas, 
of Oklahoma. The publications which 
endorsed his qualifications are The 
Arkansas Farmer, G. C. Wheeler, of 
Western Farm Life; Clarence Pos, of 
The Progressive Farmer ; & Pe Gees, of 
The Country Gentleman; C. Sprague, 
of the Pacific Homestead; An ae 
Journal; The Indiana Farmers’ Guide 
and the Kansas City Ster. 


“McCall,” “Red Book,” “Blue 
Book” Merger Planned 


The McCall Company, New York, 
publisher of McCall's Magazine, has 
called a meeting of stockholders for July 
16 to vote on a — exchange of 
assets of the Consolidated Magazines 
Company, Chicago, publisher of the 
Red Book Magazine and the Blue Book 
Magazine, for McCall Corporation stock. 
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No magazine, journal or periodical re- 

ceives as much attention and is more 

welcome than Nation’s Business. 
E. J. HERRMANN 


President Fabric Products Corporation 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





How to Sell the Farmer on the 
Deferred Payment Plan 


If His Credit Is Sound, Proceed as Would Be Done with Any Other 
Good Prospect 


Pirrspurcu Street Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you refer me to recent Printers’ 
Inx articles in which the question of 
selling to farmers on the instalment 
plan hes been covered? 

Pirrspurca Sree Co., 
A Witcox, Jr. 
HEN Mr. Wilcox reads the 
Printers’ INK articles we 
sent him covering the subject 
brought out in his inquiry he will 
find it is the general opinion that 
the way to sell goods to farmers on 
the instalment plan is to employ 
substantially the same methods used 
in selling any other class of trade. 

The farmer, as a matter of fact, 
comes pretty close to being the 
pioneer deferred payment buyer 
sold by mail. It is our impression, 
indeed, that the agricultural com- 


munity supplied the very first cus- 
tomers to whom merchandise was 
thus sold in any quantity. Possibly 
we are in error about this, but we 


think not. Anyway the mail-order 
houses and others have used the 
farm market as a proving ground 
upon which to test out and develop 
theories. of instalment selling, and 
what they have discovered forms 
most of the foundation for the 
present administration of this kind 
of selling. 

The way to sell a farmer on the 
instalment plan is to advertise the 
merchandise to him in a way that 
will cause him to order it. Per- 
haps the order can be produced di- 
rectly from an advertisement in a 
farm paper or other mediums; this 
has been, is being and will be done. 
Or when he sends in an inquiry as 
the result of reading an advertised 
presentation about an article, he is 
followed up in the way which is 
familiar to all. Or, again, he may 
order from ‘a catalog or some other 
kind of direct advertising material. 

After the order is received there 
then remains the formality of as- 
certaining whether the farmer can 
be depended upon to pay for the 


goods—whether, in other words, he 
is a safe credit risk. He is asked 
to send references, including the 
name of his bank. Does he own 
his farm or does he rent? How 
much of a mortgage, if any, does 
his land carry? When the amount 
involved in the purchase runs up 
to a sizable sum such as a build- 
ing or an expensive piece of farm 
machinery, he may be asked to 
give a complete statement cov- 
ering all his assets and_liabili- 
ties. If he is a land owner and if 
the incumbrance on his farm is 
small enough to give him a suffi- 
cient equity, this is one of the most 
important elements in credit being 
extended to him. 

Some organizations make it a 
practice to look up a farmer’s credit, 
in a general way at least, when he 
inquires about advertised merchan- 
dise or expresses an interest in it. 
Then, by the time the follow-up 
process has resulted in the sale, the 
credit manager has all the neces- 
sary data to enable him to decide 
whether to ship the goods. This 
is good selling, has a favorable ef- 
fect upon the customer and does 
away with the waste caused by fol- 
lowing up a prospect to the selling 
point only to find his credit. ques- 
tionable. 

In what way does this plan differ 
from the methods employed in sell- 
ing any other class of trade? It 
is precisely the same, so far as we 
are able to see. The farmer is 
susceptible to the same kind of ad- 
vetising that influences other buy- 
ers; he responds to the same fol- 
low-up methods. If there is any 
difference at all between the farm 
market and other markets, it is that 
the farmer’s credit usually is 
better, His farm is his place. of 
business, and he looks upon his 
financial obligations in strictly a 
business way, regardless of whether 
the merchandise he buys is used in 
his work or otherwise—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Milwaukee is very 
definitely NOT a one 
newspaper market! 


The newspaper with the 
largest city circulation 
cannot possibly cover 
more than 48% of its 
buying units! | 


ASK THE BOONE MAN! 


He has the startling 

new facts that prove 

that statement beyond 
a sine etaate se 


“YOU NEED THE NEWs” 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETING&A) 





Checking smoke stacks 
along the route of 
The Broadway Limited 


Enroute, N. Y. to Philadel- 
phia: A tired business man 
has finished dining in a 
Pennsylvania diner just as 
the train emerges from the 
tunnel under the Hudson. 
He settles down to read but is intrigued by the unde- 
veloped industrial possibilities of the Jersey Meadows. 


On the fringe of the Meadows he notes the plants of 
such well-known concerns as Sherwin-Williams, 
Worthington Pump and Machinery, Eagle-Picher 
Lead. Before he is aware of it he has jotted down the 
names of every industrial plant he has been able to dis- 
cern from his vantage point at Manhattan Transfer 
end Harrison. 


Newark and Elizabeth passed, he finds it takes a bit 
of dexterity to keep his eye and pencil timed to the 
speed of the train. He asks the porter if that was the 


McGRAW-HILLIF 


New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit Philadelphia & St. 
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TINGSAND ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





No. 54 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 


effective use of Industrial Advertising. 





Three-In-One Oil plant that just whizzed by. At 
Trenton he’s still at‘it. 


North Philadelphia Station: The t.b.m. foots up the col- 
umn and finds that 98 industrial plants flashed within 
range of his vision between the Hudson and Schuylkill 
Rivers. 


Weeks Later: His advertising agent calls him. “I'd 
say you bought that list if I didn’t know you made it 


up yourself. It’s better than the typical list but is 
23% in error one way and 18% in error another way. 
There are really 119 plants along the route you took, 
but what’s more important is the fact that 27 of these 
are either out of business, removed or are manufac- 
turers’ warehouses. There are exactly 92 active plants 
with worthwhile buying power. For instance, that 
nationally known lubricant manufacturer you men- 
tioned has only 35 connected h.p. and 50 employes. 


“All of which goes to show that you can’t build even 
a test list accurately unless you get inside the plants. 
And that—” to be continued in our advertisement in 
the July 18th issue of Printers’ Ink. 


LLIPUBLICATIONS 


delphiai St. Louis Greenville | San Francisco | Boston London 
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A Great Newspaper 
for 


100 Years 


A century of adherence to the highest ideals of clean 
journalism — to unbiased public service — have 
given the Boston Evening Transcript a dominant 
position of intimate friendship with its readers. Its 
aim has always been to make itself indispensable 
to them. It supplies a demand that cannot be met 
in any other way. Otherwise it would not have 


endured. 


It is not great because it is old. It is great because 
of what it is. The Boston Transcript was a great 
newspaper from the day of its first issue. Owner- 
ship by a single family, with consequent freedom 
from all outside influence, has enabled the Boston 
Transcript to stand by its original principles with- 
out a shade of compromise. 


Boston Evening Transcript 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 




















Department Store Buyers Should 
Study the Woolworth Plan 


Salesmen Can See Woolworth Buyers at Any Time and Are Given an 
Opportunity to Show Their Lines in Private 


By J. W. Johnson 


Assistant Manager, Dennison Manufacturing Co. 


I READ with a great deal of in- 

terest the article that appeared 
in Printers’ INK* on the plan 
which has been adopted by Best & 
Co., for their sample room. While 
| am not certain that this plan will 
prove entirely satisfactory, at least 
it is a step forward and an effort 
made by this concern to try and 
remedy a condition that has been 
unsatisfactory for a long period of 
time. 

I quite agree that department 
store executives, as well as sales- 
men, will appreciate sincerely any 
effort that will work out to their 
mutual advantage. If the plan 
Best & Co., adopt is not entirely 
successful -it will, however, get 
other officials thinking along the 
same lines. The result may be 
that a plan will be evolved that 
will materially improve the pres- 
ent method of sample room buying 
in New York department stores. 

I wonder if in Mr. Weiss’ in- 
vestigation he had an opportunity 
to learn anything about the buying 
methods employed by large syndi- 
cate or chain stores. Particularly, 
have I in mind the plan that is in 
effect, and has been for some time, 
by the F. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany. To my mind this company’s 
plan and that of several others, 
perhaps S. H. Kress & Company, 
are almost ideal from many view- 
points. 

Its buying offices are on the 
twenty-fourth floor of the Wool- 
worth Building, and when you step 
off “thé “elevator you go immedi- 
ately to the information desk, 
where the’ man in charge takes 
your card and .asks- you to be 
seated. Almost immediately the 
card is sent by messenger to the 
individual buyer’s office, and ex- 


*“Best and Company to See Salesmen 
by Appointment Only,” June 20, page 52. 
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cept on very rare occasions, when 
the buyer may have an appointment 
that will keep him busy for a long 
time, you can see the buyer. 

Woolworth has probably twenty- 
five buyers on this floor, each with 
an individual private office, large 
and spacious, and absolutely sound 
proof, so that after the door is 
closed you have no knowledge of 
what is going on outside in the 
corridors and you-have the atten- 
tion of the buyer. Likewise the 
buyer has your individual atten- 
tion. You are privileged to spend 
as much time as necessary with 
the buyer.’ He realizes that he can 
see only one man at a time and do 
a creditable job, and for that rea- 
son goes very carefully into the 
proposition which you have te 
offer. It may take from ten to 
thirty minutes, but you have suffi- 
cient time at your disposal to place 
before that buyer any proposition, 
together with any samples that you 
may be showing. 

One of the best features of the 
Woolworth plan is the absolute 
quiet that prevails in the buyer’s 
office, and the opportunity that is 
given to each individual salesman 
to present his proposition in the 
right manner. Another very 
creditable feature is that the buyer 
will see you on any day, including 
Saturday, from nine o’clock in the 
morning virtually until four o’clock 
in the afternoon. A majority of 
the salesmen, of course, call be- 
tween the hours of nine and twelve, 
and two to four. I have rarely 
called and received word that the 
buyer was not in. Promptly at 
nine o’clock in the morning and 
again at two o'clock in the after- 
noon, the buyers are at their desks 
ready to receive salesmen. The 
plan altogether is an ideal one 
from the standpoint of the manu- 
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facturer and also the distributor. 

As you probably know, the 
Woolworth organization will do 
very nearly $300,000,000 business 
this year, and virtually all of this 
merchandise is bought by the buy- 
ers located in the Woolworth 
Building. It is a pleasure to call 
there, and their plan of operation 
is almost ideal, for the size of their 
organization apparently does not 
interfere with their buying ar- 
rangements. 

S. H. Kress & Co. operate on a 
little different plan, but their buy- 
ing quarters are large and spacious, 
and the buyer will see but one 
salesman at a time. You have 
plenty of opportunity to state your 
case and give the buyer a chance 
to talk about the proposition you 
are presenting without listening to 
any noise from other sample 
rooms. 


Let These Plans Be Examples 


My thought is that the depart- 
ment store executives should inves- 
tigate the plans that are now in ef- 
fect for these and other chain stores. 
They might like to give considera- 
tion to this plan, and I am sure it 
would help in a general way to 
bring perhaps a better type sales- 
man to call on them than at the 
present time, because, as Mr. Weiss 
has so well outlined in his article, 
it is almost impossible for a high- 
priced salesman to spend time try- 
ing to see New York department 
store buyers, and when the oppor- 
tunity is presented it is almost im- 
possible for him to get the right 
kind of opportunity to present his 
proposition in the proper and 
fitting way. 

Of course, I appreciate that in 
selling the chain stores you do not 
have any very large samples to 
present, which is one of the diffi- 
culties in selling the New York 
department stores. Large samples 
are sometimes necessary, and they 
of course take considerable space. 
But I believe this could be worked 
out so that the salesmen having 
small samples to show might 


operate in an--entirely different 
place from those that sell clothing 
or merchandise that”requites space 
to show samples. 
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New York Publishers Hold 
Meeting at Ithaca 


Plans for a survey of advertising 
rates charged by New York State news. 
papers, particularly those of the smaller 
communit were at a mect- 
ing of the New York State Publishers 
Association at Ithaca, N. Y., June 25 
and 26. Through some of the facts al- 
ready gathered, the association has 
found startling differences in the charges 
of newspapers with circulations of less 
than 10,000 and it is the belief of the 
officers of the association that some pub- 
lishers are drifting toward financial 
difficulty by i ~ A aay classes of ad- 
vertising, rly for classified 
pages, at prices which are below the 
cost of composition. Reports of the 
survey will be made at the association’s 
annual meeting at Syracuse next Jan- 
uary. 

Russell Baker, Buffalo Evening News, 
was appointed to represent the advertis- 
ing departmental of the State associa- 
tion on a committee which will study 
the publicity problem and also will re- 
port at the Syracuse convention. Har- 
old B. Johnson, hed <p mee Times, will 
represent the edito amy and 
the association’s secreta: J. B. Pink- 
ham, will be the third "eeaher of the 
committee. It was intimated at the 
meeting that the association will be 
asked to get squarely behind a program 
to eliminate puffery from its news col- 
umns. 

Announcement was made that a meet- 
ing is to be held next November _ 
Carnegie Tech Institute, Pittsburgh, 
take up a research program for the 


printing industry 
Frank E. Gannett, of the Gannett 
Newspapers, forecast a radical change 


in the printing industry when the tele- 
type is — in commercial quan- 
tities. This method of type-setting has 
been in process of improvement for 
three years, Mr. Gannett said, but will 
be at a commercial production stage in 
about six months, in ion. 
Jerome D. Barnum, ublisher of the 
o racuse Post-Sta » and president 
the association, presided over the 
woday meeting. 


P. L. Austin Joins Hudson 


Motor Export. Department 

P. L. Austin has been appointed man- 
ager of the commercial car division, ex- 
= department, of the Hudson Motor 
ar Company, Detroit. He will 
mote export sales for the new Hudson 
product, the Dover, a new light com- 
mercial super-six delivery wagon, which, 
it is wecerstoes, will be presented this 
month. 


Roosevelt Field Appoints 


Geare,, Marston & Pilling 
Roosevelt Field, Inc., New et has 
ppointed Geare, —~ & Pilling, 
Ine, Philadelphia and York a 
vertising agency, to Hy its advertis 
ing account. agazines and newspapers 
will be used. 
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Survey of 
The Washington, D.C. Market 


What It Comprises 


There is a very definite boundary marking the Wash- 
ington Market—one of geographic association as well 
as commercial relationship. 

Washington City (The National Capital) is the 
natural center of this area, including the 10 square miles 
of the District of Columbia and extending for a radius 
of 25 miles into Maryland and Virginia—a thickly popu- 
lated chain of towns and smaller cities linked with 
fertile farms under intensive cultivation. 

It is a market confined within itself; serviced through 
its own facilities; depending upon no other source of 
supply; tributary to no other channel of trade and 
financially competent to indulge its taste for luxuries 
and commodities. 

The only door to the Washington Market is Washing- 
ton City; and the only medium that covers it from one 
end to the other is The Star. Every evening and Sunday 
its direct delivery service takes The Star straight into 
the homes—both in and out of the city—thus making it 
an easy market to develop economically. 


Che Zvening Stav. 


With Sunday Morning Edition 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
Dan A. Carroll z. E. Lutz 
110 E, 42nd Street Lake, Michigan Building 











Some Applications for Niches in 
Salesdom’s Hall of Fame 


The Stories of Some Successful Sales That Were Completed in the 
Face of Unusual Odds 


to objection made to the in- 
spirational material that is sent 
in such immense quantities to sales- 
mien is that while it may fire their 
enthusiasm it does not show them 
how to put this new energy to 
profitable use. In other words, 
inspirational material may create 
enthusiasm or energy, but if it 
does, the energy is all too often un- 
harnessed and few things are so 
useless—and frequently so potenti- 
ally dangerous—as unharnessed 
energy. 

For this reason, Printers’ INK 
felt that an article which appeared 
in its June 20 issue would be par- 
ticularly valuable to salesmen in 
that it seemed likely not merely to 
develop enthusiasm, but also to 
guide it into productive channels. 
This article is entitled: “The Per- 
fect Sale.” It was written by Jas. 
H. Warburton, sales manager of 
the Marietta. Chair Company. Mr. 
Warburton has had twenty years 
of selling experience and in this 
article he describes the most per- 
fect sale that he encountered in all 
that time 

The article has brought a num- 
ber of letters from readers, some 
of them containing brief state- 
ments of other “perfect” sales. 
For the benefit of sales executives 
who may find this material usable 
in sales bulletins, sales letters, etc., 
Printers’ INK prints below ex- 
tracts from some of these letters. 


Just the Love of the 
Game 


By N. L. Stevens 


Vice-President, William L. Gilbert Clock 
Company 


A few days ago our company 
brought out a new chime clock. 
It was different, just the clock to 


stimulate business. Our president, 
N.' F. Thompson, Jr., took one of 
our new chime clocks under his 


arm and journeyed into a nearby 
city to call on the trade. He did 
not announce himself as president 
of our company but posed as a 
salesman. When he returned to 
the factory he placed a brief case 
full of orders on my desk. 

However, he was not satisfied. 
One account would not give him an 
interview although he_ returned 
three times and used different bait. 
Sitting at my desk he seemed 
worried over the opportunity this 
account had lost in not hearing this 
new chime clock when a new idea 
seemed to break. He _ smiled, 
reached for the phone and put in a 
personal call for the buyer but he 
still used the company’s name. 

The buyer was finally reached by 
phone and the conversation was 
short and to the point. The buyer 
said he was not interested in clocks, 
and while he was talking Mr. 
Thompson placed the chime clock 
near the transmitter and turned the 
hands so the clock would chime. 
The buyer stopped talking: “Why, 
what is that?” he asked. “That 
is our new chime clock that I have 
been trying to get you to listen to,” 
replied Thompson. “Till be 
damned,” said the buyer. “How 
soon can you make shipments?” 
Naturally, we received a_ nice 
order, 

I would not call that a perfect 
sale, but just good common sense 
and the love of the sport called 
selling. 

One of our salesmen called on 
a large consumer that should use 
our product but was using another 
item, in its place. He was bought 
up. for a year and could not con- 
sider our merchandise. Yes, he 
liked it very much. but come 
around next year, etc., etc. The 
easy way to’ let a salesman out, 
but that salesman was not out as 
yet. 

Our salesman was sorry jhe had 
bought so soon, and how ‘much‘did 
Mr. Buyer pay per unit for the 
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PRESTIGE 


Among Chain Grocery Executives, the 





~ Grocery Edition* of Chain Store Age 
has been for years the supreme author- 
a ity on chain store matters. Each issue 


contains practical articles written by 
chain store men who are recognized 
ed. leaders. This keen reader interest is 
substantiated by the consistently large 
volume of advertising of representa- 
tive food product manufacturers. 











*The Grocery Edition is but 
one of four editions of Chain 
Store Age. The others are 
General Merchandise, Drug- 


gist and Administration. 
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Recent Studies of 





APPROVED. A compre- 
hensive and detailed study 
of the size and character 
of the Cleveland Market 
area, presenting a quick 
and complete picture of 
this market as it pertains 
to the selling of nation- 
ally advertised eommodi- 
ties. 36 pages and cover. 


* 
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LINAGE INFORMA.- 
TION 1928. Complete 
and detailed record of 
every line of advertising 
published by every adver 
tiser—local, or national— 
in every Cleveland news- 
paper in 1928. Invaluable 
as a gauge of your com- 
petition’s activities. 








LITTLE JOURNEYS. An 
analysis of the buying 
characteristics of four 
teen wealthy Cleveland 
families, as an indicator 
of the potentialities 
the Cleveland market for 
the sale of quality prod 
ucts. Twenty-four pages 
and cover. 














FIFTY YEARS. History 
of Cleveland and The 
Press. Biographical sketch 
of E. W. Scripps, foun- 
der; summary of edi- 
torial achievements, state- 
ment of business plat- 
form that has made The 
Press Cleveland's largest 
daily newspaper. 








ASK THE MILLION. 
Report of seven surveys, 
covering more than 14,- 
000 Cleveland consumers 

all sections of the 
city. A break-down of 
the city into 24 districts, 
giving population and de- 
tailed characteristics of 
each district. 








ASK THE 
DEALER 





ASK THE DEALER. 
Detailed report of surveys 
made among two thousand 
two hundred and twenty- 
five dealers handling na- 
tionally advertised prod 
ucts, made to determine 
the dealers’ reading : 

advertising preferences 
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rketing Conditions 
in Cleveland 


PQ mn 


Free to All Advertisers 
on request 


The Cleveland Press has prepared 9 studies of marketing condi- 
tions in Cleveland. ‘These studies, containing concrete informa- 
tion about the character, wealth and composition of the Cleveland 
Market, will give Sales and Advertising Managers a clear con- 
ception of their sales possibilities in this rich metropolitan area. 





Illustrations and brief summaries of these publications are pic- 
tured and described here. To obtain copies simply mention those 
in which you are interested and mail to The Press National 
Advertising Department. 
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SURVEY. Facts about H CLEVE- 
| Cleveland’s navies ehar- ed Baad of Cleve- THE CLEVELAND 
hme dow Benes . Resume RADIO MARKET. Radio 
er -— = wpasotwg land business conditions, linage figures, study of 
nee 3 analysis of Cleveland’s Press’ activity in promot- 
trl Saeed. fee potentialities for 1929. 4% — a = 
r - ° > alysis o ress’ radio 
termine ranged according to the Summary of plans for pages. Cleveland | Mer- 
ng a NX. P. A. Standard city expansion and fu- chants own definition of 
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other merchandise? The buyer 
told our salesman what price he 
had paid and the quantity he had 
bought. That interview ended right 
there. Our salesman left that 
office immediately, checked the 
price the buyer had given him 
and found that due to the quantity 
purchased he had received an ex- 
ceptionally low price. 

The following day our salesman 
called again on this buyer and pre- 
sented him with an order for all 
the merchandise he had bought at 
a profit of 10 cents per unit, and 
walked out of that o with one 
of the finest orders he has obtained 
this year. 

Once more I say not perfect 
selling, but our salesman used a lot 
of common sense. He first made 
the buyer admit he was bought up. 
Then he continued looking for a 
loop hole. Second, he made the 
buyer admit he liked our product. 
Third, he obtained the quantity and 
price the buyer had paid for the 
merchandise. Fourth, he checked 
the price and found it to be right. 
Fifth, he sold it without consulting 
the buyer at a high rate of profit to 
another account who could not use 
our merchandise. Sixth, the fol- 
lowing day he obtained his order 
from the buyer for clocks and 
opened a good new account. Per- 
fect selling? No! Just the love of 
the selling game. 


Saturday Selling 
By J. K. Macneill 


Sales Manager, Hewes & Potter, Inc. 


I know of several almost perfect 
sales, none of which, I might add, 
was made by myself. Perhaps the 
most striking one that I can tell 
you about occurred in one of the 
smaller cities in the State of North 
Carolina. This is perhaps an in- 
stance of the use of resourceful- 
ness more than it was a perfectly 
planned sale. However, as every 
perfect sale must be the offspring 
of a resourceful idea, I imagine 
the story might hold some interest. 

It concerns a salesman for a 
nationally advertised line of under- 
wear. This man, who we will call 
Jones, being some distance from 
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home on a Saturday and not wish- 
ing to waste the entire day, violated 
what is a cardinal rule in our in- 
dustry—that is, calling on a men’s 
furnishing store on a Saturday, 
unless you are extremely well ac- 
quainted. In this instance he was 
not well acquainted. In fact he 
was new to the line and had not 
been in that town before. 

Anyhow, he looked up the lead- 
ing store, and wandered in with- 
out samples. In a minute or two 
he was conversing with one of the 
clerks and after a short time had 
an idea of what the proprietors 
were like, who was the buyer, what 
lines they handled and other perti- 
nent information. He noticed that 
the clerk was frequently running 
away from him to wait on trade 
on the neckwear counter, and 
observed several people standing 
about waiting to be looked after. 
He called this to the attention of 
the clerk. The clerk remarked 
that it was a Saturday and that 
they were exceptionally busy. 

Jones asked if he could meet the 
buyer. The clerk forthwith looked 
the latter up and introduced Jones, 
who mentioned casually who he 
was and what firm he represented. 
Before giving the buyer a chance 
to make any comment at all about 
his line Jones observed that he 
seemed pretty busy. Upon the 
buyer agreeing, Jones volunteered 
the information that he knew a 
little something about haberdashery 
and not having anything to do the 
rest of the day would be glad to 
help him out behind the counter 
and turn his commissions over to 
the other salesman. 

Although this was somewhat un- 
usual the buyer nevertheless agreed, 
and in a few minutes Jones was in- 
stalled behind the counter, and for 
the rest of the day worked busily 
at selling neckwear and other items. 
It appears that he did a very good 
job and ran up a good volume of 
sales. Also he got a consumer re- 
action in that town on his- own 
line. 

At the conclusion of the day the 
buyer thanked him and was so ap- 
preciative that he invited him out 
to dinner. This of course was just 
what Jones wanted, and before 
long he had the conversation turned 
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to his underwear, and before he 
parted company with the buyer for 
the evening he had been asked to 
come down the following morning, 
which was Sunday, and he would 
have his lines looked over. He 
did so and received a large opening 
order from the store, which 

been a very profitable account for 
Jones and his company ever since. 


Remove the Reason for 
Not Buying 


By C. C. Casey 


President, Work-Organizer Specialties 
Company 


Of course we know that there is 
no such thing as a perfect sale, 
but there are lots of sales which 
are better than other kinds of sales. 

The perfect sale which I have 
in thought is a sale which solved 
the customer’s problem in the cus- 
tomer’s Own way. 

The salesman who made the sale 
was, only a year ago, a bit crude in 
his appearance and in his methods. 
He had been mainly a house-to- 
house canvasser, and a manager of 
house-to-house salesmen. 

The work I put him on was call- 
ing on business people, and my as- 
sociates in the office did not en- 
thuse much about him. In fact, 
there were several times, myself, 
when I was doubtful whether I 
would be able to make a salesman 
out of him. 

We tried to keep him from call- 
ing on the bigger customers and 
several months went past. Then 
one day he approached one of the 
biggest prospects in the territory. 

This prospect had been ap- 
proached several times before by 
other men, but there had been no 
response. This man, however, 
merely asked permission to study 
a certain sorting problem in this 
man’s office. There was to be no 
obligation, except that our man 
was to make a suggestion if he 
found that anything of value could 
be offered. 

Permission was given to study 
the sorting work and the salesman 
made notes and went away. Back 
at his own office, he laid the facts 
before those who were qualified to 
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help him, and next day went back 
to the prospect with a definite sug- 


gestion. 

The salesman outlined, in a 
businesslike way, the principles 
that should be applied in handling 
a job of that kind. Very little was 
said about oqelppenty for handling 
the job, other to explain why 
it was practical to do it in the 
way the plan called for. The pros- 
pect was still skeptical, but he con- 
sented to a demonstration. 

The salesman then brought in 
the equipment, prepared exactly 
for the job they had, and gave a 
definite working demonstration. 
He stayed with the demonstration, 
allowing the prospect’s own staff 
to operate the machine, until the 
difficulties were all ironed out. 
Next day he followed up the 
demonstration to see that his in- 
structions had been carried out 
properly. 

His interest was not so much in 
the order as in finding out whether 
he had definitely solved the cus- 
tomer’s problem, and the problems 
of the sorting clerks themselves. 

When he was convinced that the 
problem was solved, there was 
meagre | further left todo. He had 
no selling to do because the cus- 
tomer bought the equipment on the 
strength of the problem being 
solved. 


Arguments Multiply Problems 


My theory is that the perfect 
sale must. inevitably be built 
around the idea of removing the 
reason for not buying. I believe 
the day is rapidly coming when 
the salesman who goes in and tries 
to argue the customer into buying 
something or other, will be en- 
tirely out of date. Such selling 
methods always multiply the prob- 
lems of the salesmen by building 
up a wall of resistance. 

I have contended for a long time 
that successful selling and success- 
ful buying really are one and the 
same thing. 

So it seems to me that the per- 
fect sale must be the sale in which 
the salesman studies the cus- 
tomer’s problems and finds the 
solution for him, and gives to him 
not merely a piece of equipment, 
but a plan in operation. 
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When News 
is lacking 
. .olepeae tt! 


HE vacuum cleaner over a period of years has 
become a highly standardized device offering little 
in the way of news to either copywriter or salesman. 


As a result the advertising and merchandising cam- 
paigns of most manufacturers have deteriorated into a 
war of superlatives or into mere price-cutting contests. 


Premier's high standard of production precluded 
the possibility of price cuts ... and their pre-eminent 
position in the industry convinced them that mere 
word-rivalry woald be neither befitting nor helpful. 


The situation required immediate sales strategy of 
a revolutionary character ...an idea that would give 
the copywriter and the sales force a distinctive sales 
advantage ...in place of wornout sales arguments. 


This idea was found as the result of close study of 
the buying and “using” habits of vacuum cleaner pur- 
chasers. The fact was revealed that nearly sewen out 
of ten purchasers of vacuum cleaners quickly relegated 
the “attachments” to the attic. .. “too cumbersome! ” 


A practical mind soon suggested a solution,, Why 
not discard, attachments and replace them with a 
handy-electric cleaner to speed up dight tasks? 
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Theidea was tried out ina number of cities. ..andmet 
with immediate success. It was then made the keynote 
of the year's advertising and merchandising campaign. 


For the first time in the history of the industry... 
women were offered a complete electric cleaning unit 
for every purse and purpose...a big cleaner for the 
rugs and carpets and the special new cleaner... the 
Spic-Span, to speed up the little cleaning jobs ... both 
for almost the price of one! It was an idea of in- 
tense news interest for the advertising pages. It was 
an idea of tremendous sales power to the field force. 


Its soundness was immediately reflected in the sales 
volume. The very first month the sales of the Spic-Span, 
particularly among new customers, showed its large 
possibilities. And Spic-Span’s ready acceptance in the 
homes of new prospects quickly paved the way for 
a proportionate increase in the sales of all other 
Premier models. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Company, makers of the 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner, has been a client of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan since 1918. 


w% 


LORD & THOMAS and LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
67 Yonge Street red 1434 St. Catherine Street W. 


a Ek 2 eee ae aoe eres © On 
advertising get baasinad alabraing wth her! 
Lord & Thomas Logan units to the client’s 





What an Advertising Agent Wants 
a College Man to Know 


College Graduates Should Realize Business Is Not Concerned in Creating 


Jobs to Fit Them—They Must 


Re-create Themselves for the Job 


By Joseph R. Gerber 


Vice-President, Honig-Cooper Company 


[Epironiat Nore: The season oi 
commencement exercises is over. It 
has still to make its full effect felt in 
the offices of advertisers, advertising 
agencies and publishers who are due to 
receive increased calls from graduates 
who want, as they commonly express 
it, “to break into advertising.” 

Many of them think of advertising 
as a quick road to success and little 
or nothing about how well equipped 


they are to travel the road. This ques- 
SS as discussed at a con- 
o 


ti 
= Alpha Delta Sigma, an ad- 
vertising fraternity, held in conjunction 
with the recent convention of the Pacific 
Advertising Clubs Association is re- 
ported on this and the opposite page.] 
TS first thing that I wish a 
college man knew when he 
comes to me is that his coming to 
me is a business proposition in 
which he wishes to sell me his ser- 
vices on a basis at which I can use 
them at a profit, and that, much 
as I would like to do so, I cannot 
afford to take a very active interest 
in his problem of getting a job. 
When a man comes to me I wish 
he had analyzed the various phases 
of advertising, and had made up 
his mind (and had good reasons for 
doing so) that an agency is the 
place for him. en a man studies 
advertising there is no more reason 
why he should go to work in an 
agency than why he should go to 
work for an outdoor advertising 
company, a newspaper, a magazine, 
a broadcasting company, a direct 
mail house, an art studio, either 
photographic or illustrative. All 
of these and several others repre- 
sent specialized forms of adver- 
tising which require the services 
of people who know something 
about advertising. I wish that the 
man who comes to me knew what 
kind of jobs were available in each 
of them and had made an effort to 
picture himself in the kind of a 
job he wanted and which actually 
he could fill. 
The fellow who has thought it 
all out and has made up his mind 


that he wants a certain kind of job, 
usually has a pretty sound basis 
to go on. Imagine how ridiculous 
an advertising agency would make 
itself if it solicited a prospective 
client by saying: “We have had 
ten years of experience in writing 
advertisements. Let us write yours. 
We are willing to write advertise- 
ments about anything and place 
them in any publication which you 
may want.” That is about the way 
many young fellows go about it 
when they look for an advertising 
position. 

Another thing, strictly speaking 
there is not in many agencies, in- 
cluding ours, any such thing as a 
copy writer. Writing is done by 
the account representatives and an 
account representative must be 
many things besides merely a copy 
writer. Even in those agencies 
where men write copy exclusively, 
it is found that the experience those 
men must have in fact finding and 
writing, as well as very decided 
talents in original thinking, are all 
the result of seasoned application. 

Anybody who gets far in adver- 
tising certainly must develop the 
ability to sell people on his view- 
points which requires exactly the 
same qualities which are required 
in selling a product. I wish a col- 
lege man realized this when he 
came to me. 

One of the men in our own or- 
ganization gave me an idea in 
which I concur and which I pass 
along. He said: ‘I wish a college 
man knew something about the 
graphic arts when he sets out to 
get a job in advertising.” 

Any young-man who will take 
the time and do the investigation 
work necessary to write an analy- 
sis of advertising from a voca- 
tional standpoint will find it easier 
to make up his mind what sort of 
a job he wants. 
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What I Wish College Had Faught 
Me ; 


Mr. Buckalew, Speaking Before College Men, Adds His Views to Those 
Discussed by Mr. Gerber 


By Edwin R. Buckalew 


I FEEL very strongly that the 
training I received at the Uni- 
versity was well rounded and 
specific. I think it was splendid 
and recognize that I profited in 
proportion to my application. The 
material and instruction were there. 
Looking back over two short years 
in advertising work, however, I 
would wish for the following train- 
ing before being turned loose from 
a university : 

(1) There is need for emphasiz- 
ing the quick tempo in business. 
Ability to work rapidly and accur- 
ately and to adapt oneself to con- 
ditions. Quite properly, in a mea- 
sure, the student is told repeatedly 
not to over-estimate his importance. 
1 feel that while the egotism of 
youth must be pointed out yet there 
is the danger of developing an in- 
feriority complex. Stress should 
be laid- to rely. upon the basic 
training given. 

esourcefulness. This qual- 
ity is something which I believe 
could have been developed in me 
to a greater degree. Prof. Roberts, 
of U. of C., conceived the plan of 
having his students in an advanced 
advertising course prepare a com- 
plete plan for a _ hypothetical 
organization—“East Bay’s ‘Incor- 
porated.” I think that sort of 
problem develops resourcefulness. 

(3) Initiative is the sine qua non 
in business. An executive sorely 
needs men who can grasp an idea 
or problem and proceed without 
pe his chief. Sound eco- 
nomic drill in- basic facts enables 
the novitiate in business to take the 
initiative so essential for success. 

(4) To stress more thorough 
training in English, basic gram- 
mar, and phraseology. The train- 
ing I received has stood me in good 
stead, but I am convinced that the 
manner in which one expresses 
himself is so exceedingly impor- 
tant in all one’s relations that more 


time should be devoted to it. 

(5) I find another imperative in 
the business world. That of fol- 
lowing through the assigned task. 
Greater stress upon this point: in 
the student’s training will make 
him keenly aware that such action 
will be not only expected, but 
strictly demanded of him. 

(6) It has been brought force- 
fully to my attention that my state- 
ments should not be too dogmatic. 
Stress should be laid upon the stu- 
dent’s mind to qualify what he 
says. In the investment banking 
business, a hedge clause is widely 
used to protect the banker. It is 
done in the newspaper columns. As 
an- éxample, I might say “Mr. 
Jones, this is the best medium you 
can use in this territory.” Is it 
not more accurate to say “Prob- 
ably the best medium you can use?” 
One avoids a good deal of. grief in 
separating the wheat from the 
chaff, before speaking. , 

(7) Some mechanics of business 
which would help a man orient 
himself. For example, instruction 
in the use of the telephone. Tele- 
phone personality in business seems 
to me to be mighty important; then 
actual experience in dictating a 
letter; how to word a telegram 
and so on. iy 

(8) Every advertising man,needs 
a good working khowlolec of cor- 
porate structure today. Such a 
man is of inestimable value to a 
concern. We are in an era of mer- 
gers, of vast holding companies. 
Too much emphasis cannot, in my 
opinion, be given to this subject. 

(9) I believe that I should have 
been taught how to write news 
stories; how news is developed, 
and more about the part news plays 
in advertising procedure. 

(10) More work in studying 
ee and marketing meth- 


ods. 
(11) More about the mechanics 
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of advertising, printing and engrav- 
ing. I- believe the coliege news- 
paper could provide this training 
by giving a regular course in this 
work to interested students. 

Many of the.things I have men- 
tioned are not for the classroom, 
perhaps, but actual work. There- 
fore I suggestthat the student be 
required to devote a.summer dur- 
ing his upper division: work in do- 
ing some type of advertising work 
—whatever end of the business he 
may choose. 

Here is an opportunity for Alpha 
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Delta Sigma. Each chapter, for 
example, could take upon itself the 
placing of these advertising majors 
in your school for the summer 
months. By working with the 
honorary members who are .en- 
gaged in the advertising field, a 
plan of this sort seems to me to be 
perfectly feasible. - It ‘might: result 
in some advertising majors chang- 
ing their course, but it would cer- 
tainly be. a-mutual help to the ad- 
vertising world, to the student and 
to the faculty. 

I challenge you with this thought. 


,.What Groucho Says 


The Reward for Helping an Advertiser Through Hard Times Is 
Dismissal for the Advertising Agency 


UST lost an account, and I’m 
sore about‘it. No, not a big 
one. Been losing money on it for 
three years. Gross billings $18,000 


per year—gross commissions $2,300 
—my salary and expenses $1,850— 


overhead and other costs $2,285, 
No diamond watches in those fig- 
ures. i 

Should be glad to lose it, but 
have been working for three years 
to get them going. First year they 
lost $10,000, second year $4,500, 
third year a hook profit of less than 
a thousand. Fellows back of it 
have plenty of money. It’s a seed 
and garden plant ‘business. We 
advised them -to buy it. Deter- 
mined to see ’em through, no mat- 
ter what it cost us. Boss is game 
about such things. 

Finally got ’em out of the red. 
Tickled to death about it. Fig- 
ured in a couple of years we could 
get ourselves started toward black 
ink. Loyalty, friendship, apprecia- 
tion, pulling together through thick 
and thin and all that blah. Then 
I got a letter. Let me read it to 
you. 

“Dear Mr. GrovucnHo: 

“For the unswerving loyalty and 
hard work of you and your good 
house, we thank you. Deep is our 
appreciation of what you have done 
for us. Now that we believe our 
losses are over and profits in sight, 
thanks to your untiring devotion 
to our cause, we have had an ex- 


pert review our business perform- 
ances for the last three years. 

“This expert, in whom we have 
great confidence because he came 
to us from a great banking’ house, 
tells ys that in proportion to our 
volume and_capital stock. we are 
spending far too much in adver- 
tising. He says that if we had 
spent one-half as much the second 
year and the third year as we did 
spend, we surely would have made 
a profit in each of those periods. 
He gave us the figures which seem 
to prove it. Perhaps you would 
like to have those figures in case 
you should ever have another’ prob- 
lem like ours. 

“On the recommendation, of this 


" expert, we have employed another 


advertising house which, our ex- 
pert tells us, is very successful in 
making relatively small appropria- 
tions go a long way.. .- - 

“We cannot tell you how much 
we regret the necessity of this de- 
cision, and will say that to the 
longest day we live we shall re- 
member you and your efforts for 
us with deepest appreciation. Re- 
gardless of results, we feel that 
you have given your best to our 
cause. 

I should have expected it? Of 
course I should. When I was a 
kid I spent three hours gettins; a 
fox out of the quick-sand.. When 
I got him out the beast bit me. 

Grouc ao. 





A Moving Story Is Told with 
Pictures 


Four Advertisements Inform the Public of an Optometrist’s New Location 


CHANGE of location is al- 

ways a matter of great im- 
port to those who must move their 
businesses. The goal aimed for is 
the assurance that all those who 
do business with the concern shall 
be made aware 


tising might help to inform his 
public of his new location. Ac- 
cordingly he sought advertising 
counsel. Since then there has ap- 
peared a series of four advertise- 
ments which, in daily and country 

newspapers, car- 





of the new ad- 
dress. Recogni- 
tion of the im- 
portance of this 
factor reflects it- 
self in the num- 
ber of ingenious 
advertising plans 
designed to meet 
the situation. An 
example is a cam- 
paign _ recently 
conducted at 
Utica, N. Y. 
Richard Perlen, 
Inc., optometrist, 
had been in busi- 


<-> 


| OUR NEW HOME | 


ried readers over 
the routes of the 
moving. This was 
done largely 
through the use 
of pictures. 

The first ad- 
vertisement pic- 
tured two white 
blocks against a 
black background. 
The blocks were 
marked “2” and 
“B” which the 
caption explained 
represented “Two 
blocks from the 


busy corner on 
Genessee Street.” 
The next day a 
second advertise- 
ment appeared. 
this time an il- 
lustration of a 
flight of stairs 
which led up to 
a door. The ac- 
companying cap- 
tion was “Just 
one flight up.” 


OPENS TODAY 
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ness on the one 
spot for forty 
years when cir- 
cumstances made 
it imperative that 
a new location be 
found. Whatever mest Optometric Glioas b. Central Rew York. 
the advantages, 

moving at any SEDEGED SENSAN tus. 
time 1s an in- wate 
convenience. Its 
disadvantages are 
particularly ob- 
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The third pic- 
ture was a draw- 








must give up a 
location familiar 


This Was the Fourth Newspaper Ad- 


ing of the City 
Hall. Above the 





to the public for verti tA 
close to a_ half 
century. 

What is more, Perlen’s old 
place of business had two show 
windows and had been on the 
street level of one of Utica’s 
busiest streets. His new store is 
off the main street and upstairs, 
two circumstances which, it was 
feared, might hinder his patrons 
from readily finding his new 
= 


. Perlen decided that adver- 


ing the Change of 
Address 


picture was the 
caption “Just be- 
low the City Hall.” Everybody in 
Utica, it was reasoned, would 
recognize the City Hall. The 
fourth and closing advertisement. 
occupying larger space than the 
preceding advertisements, showed 
the City Hall and a dotted outline 
of the building across the way. 
This outline carried heavy black 
lines which focused attention on 
the doorway and the two windows 
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A WEEK-DAY AUDIENCE 
REMAINS LOYAL 
ON_ SUNDAY ::: 


ROBABLY there never was a news- 

paper that held every one of its readers 
seven days a week. People aren’t that con- 
sistent. But certainly ae mearer you can 
approach that ideal in advertising to homes, 
the better. 

How closely can you approach it in 
Boston? Which of the several so-called 
“home” newspapers really gets home most 
consistently? 

There’s one dependable guide—the com- 
parison of daily circulation with Sunday 
circulation in the commuting area. One 
sure indication of home selling strength— 
whether you advertise on Sunday or not. 


OF THE seven daily newspapers in 
Boston, three carry the bulk of the 
advertising. On Sunday, in the Metropoli- 
tan district, one of them loses a third of its 
daily readers. Another loses nearly two- 
thirds. The remaining paper—the Globe— 
holds its week-day audience practically in- 
tact on Sunday. 

What does such reader loyalty show, 
what does it prove, if not that the Globe 


The Boston 
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is Boston’s preferred home paper, daily as 
well as Sunday? 

The retail merchants of Boston no longer 
debate this question. Experience over many 
years has given them the answer. Faced 
with the daily necessity of reaching home 
buyers, they are using more space in the 
Globe, seven days a week, than in any other 
newspaper. 

The department stores place 48% more 
advertising in the Globe, for the week as 
a whole, than in the second paper. 

Many national advertisers have followed 
this safe lead. 


OME _ was built into the Globe 
from the very beginning. 

The present widely popular Household 
Department was established 35 years ago 
as the first ““woman’s page” in American 
journalism. 

School news in the Globe has always 
been very full and complete. 

The Globe’s authoritative sport pages 
have won a wide audience in New England 
and are quoted throughout the country. 

Financial and general news is edited for 
Boston’s most substantial business men. 

There is complete freedom from bias 
in the treatment of political news. 


O the national advertiser, then, the 
Globe offers proven home strength 
with its large circulation in the rich Boston 
trading area, where average family wealth 
is over $9000. 
Our booklet, ‘‘Boston—4th Market,” con- 
tains all the facts. Write for your free copy 
of this booklet. 


Globe 
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HAT’S the percentage 
increase for the July 
issue of The Dairy Farmer, 
over the corresponding is- 


sue in 1928. 


For 18 consecutive months 
it has gained in advertis- 
ing lineage. 


These record gains speak — — Buus 
for its growing acceptance Dairy Farmer 
‘among advertisers and QS 
agencies. FE 
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Dairy Farmer 
Meredith Publishing Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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on the second floor where the new 
Perlen shop was located. 

In each advertisement, text car- 
ried brief reference to the early 
history of Utica and the changes 
which had taken place during the 
forty years Perlen’s shop had been 
on the one stand. The last adver- 
tisement included an invitation to 
the public to visit the new store. 
Also at the bottom of the final 
piece of copy there appeared small 
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reproductions of the illustrations 
in the three previous advertise- 
ments. 

The campaign aroused much 
favorable comment which, while it 
is pleasing to Mr. Perlen, is over- 
shadowed by the fact that business 
at the new location has confirmed 
his faith in advertising. He is now 
continuing with another series, 
with original pictures to keep his 
business before the public. 


Three Targets for the Teacher of 
Advertising 


Helps for*the Future Employees and Their Employers 


N addition to the study ot medi- 

ums, technique, copy, appeals, 
cases, problems, trends, etc., in ad- 
vertising as now practiced, certain 
ideals or targets may be set up to 
shoot at for future use. The first 
of these might be “what is going 
to be done about the great increase 
of propaganda which is undermin- 
ing public confidence in the printed 
word ?” 

Propaganda pretends to be what 
it isn’t and usually seeks to mould 
public opinion without paying for 
it. Advertising comes out in the 
open, pays for its space and faces 
the world more squarely. Public 
relations counsellors are setting 
themselves up as the high gods of 
all publicity. They pretend to con- 
trol all publicity, make news, or- 
ganize promotional effort and to 
employ and discharge advertising 
agencies and technicians. The ad- 
vertising fraternity may well look 
to its future permanence by not 
overlooking opportunities which 
are making possible the ruse of 
propagandists posing as omnipo- 
tent gods ruling over the public 
mind, 

A second target may well be set 
up. This target concerns the ulti- 
mate welfare of the public in 
every advertising effort. As busi- 
ness grows larger and each indi- 
vidual must continually depend 
more and more on others, he loses 
much of his economic independence. 
This situation necessitates more co- 
operation, more safeguarding of 


public interests against exploita- 
tion. 

Economists are teaching welfare 
more today than ever before, both 
in universities and out. They are 
planting seeds. When these seeds 
grow and mature, changes will 
necessarily follow. The trend is 
on the way. The public has an in- 
terest in every business enterprise 
and every effort it makes. 

The third target is a more in- 
tense study of characteristic traits 
and behavioristic patterns among 
young men entering advertising. 
Many men have the finest talent in 
the world, receive the best training 
available and yet make a wreck of 
their lives because they cannot con- 
trol their envy, prejudice, hatred; 
or because they haven’t learned to 
analyze, to create and to make de- 
cisions. Others cannot stand pros- 
perity and become arrogant and 
egotistic. Others are starters but 
not finishers; many are dominated 
by inferiority or superiority com- 
plexes and are unaware of these 
behavior patterns. 

Business men are often at a loss 
to know how to direct and to con- 
trol these men, and many wrecks 
follow. Cannot the university be- 
gin to get ready to attack this 
problem seriously? © Superficial 
efforts have been made, but as yet 
remain largely impotent—Frank 
A. Nagley, Assistant Professor of 
Advertising, University of South- 
ern California, before the Pacific 
Advertising Clubs Association. 





The So-Called Purchasing Power 
of the Dollar 


When You Say You Are Competing for a Certain Part of the Consumer's 
Dollar, Do You Really Mean It? 


BUSINESS men during the last 
few years have become accus- 
tomed to speaking of the “con- 
sumer’s dollar” and discussing 
ways and means of “getting our 
share of it.” When one hears such 
talk a mental picture arises of a 
dollar, cut like a pie into so many 
parts. If every manufacturer were 
to get “his share” that theoretical 
dollar certainly would have to be 
divided into umptysteen sections 
and each individual manufac- 
turer’s part would be infinitesimal. 
Of course, none of us actually 
considers the dollar as literally 
as that. But just what do you 
mean when you talk about your 
share of this much-sought-after- 
consumer’s dollar? That many 
manufacturers are limiting their 
markets and raising non-exis- 
tent barriers to their sales by 
taking too seriously the so-called 
new competition was pointed out 
by Wm. A. McGarry in the June 
6 issue.* He told how inter-indus- 
try competition, if true, would inter- 
fere seriously with the normal ex- 
pansion of national buying power. 
In other words, the belief that they 
are battling for a fixed share of 
the consumer’s dollar is leading 
some manufacturers astray. 

In our discussions of the pur- 
chasing power of the American 
dollar, just what do we mean? 
Could you, if asked, define that 
word? Probably few of us could 
do so intelligently. Still we talk 
glibly of getting our share of it. 

The following article, which is 
reprinted from Commercial 
and Financial Chronicle, should 
help us all better to understand the 
real significance and worth of the 
dollar. It should, also, show the 
danger of visualizing our present 
and potential markets in terms of a 
certain percentage of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. 


“Dollars,” article, 


says this 


“merely serve the demands of trade 
and exchange in naming price.” 
And “quantity and quality, not 
dollars, makes price.” Note this 
sentence particularly: “The coined 
dollar circulates, it buys not once 
but a thousand times, as powerful 
(as serviceable) the last time as 
the first.” 

It is good to go back to funda- 
mentals occasionally. 

*"'* * 

In one of the skirmish debates 
in the House at Washington, a 
representative asked for caution in 
investigation of the workings of 
the Federal Reserve Board in the 
matter of the control of credit, but 
naively hoped that something would 
be done to regulate “the purchas- 
ing power of our American dol- 
lar!” It is inevitable that in any 
great discussion of credit a “money 
question” should appear. There 
still lingers in certain minds the 
idea that by some method, legisla- 
tive or other, the so-called “pur- 
chasing power” of a dollar can be 
stabilized. It ought not to be nec- 
essary to say that “price” stabili- 
zation is the object sought, and 
that since price can never be sta- 
bilized, this pet phrase has really 
no meaning whatever. In view of 
what is likely to come in any gen- 
eral overhauling of credit it may 
not be amiss to examine again this 
American “dollar.” It will not be 
denied, we presume, that this dol- 
lar is gold, since under the act 
affirming the use of the “gold 
standard” the Government under- 
takes to maintain the parity of the 
silver dollar and to provide for the 
protection in gold of all our cur- 
rency—National bank notes, Trea- 
sury notes, Federal Reserve notes, 
and all other forms. 

Now this gold dollar is made of 
a fixed quantity of gold, of a fixed 
weight and fineness, coined for 
convenience by the Government for 
the use of the people. This coin- 
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Bronx Advertisers Know 
Something About Angling 


By R. F, R. Huntsman 


If you are a son of Isaak 
Walton (and most men are) 
you are not apt to spend your 
time rowing all over the lake, 
or wading streams, promis- 
cuously. 

If you are a stranger in the 
country, the first thing you do 
is to hunt up some “old 
timer,” in the hope that you 
may persuade him to interest 
himself in your deep desire to 
learn where “the big ones 
hide.” 

The lure and the tackle and 
your skill all count; but only 
those who know can tell you 
where the fish are. 

Greater New York is a vast 
fishing ground for advertisers. 
Each of its five great bor- 
oughs has its own newspaper 
or newspapers loyally sup- 
ported by those who reside in 
these different communities. 

No matter what claims are 
made, the alert advertisers in 
these different boroughs know 
that “the local paper’”—or 
papers —always sells_ their 
merchandise. 

In the Bronx, particularly, 
will it be profitable for all ad- 
vertising anglers to talk to 
the “old timers” who have 
sought the trade of that com- 
munity for twenty-one years, 
and, consequently, know that 
there is but one way to cap- 
ture it. 

They know by experience 
that the Bronx Home News 
unfailingly sells merchandise 
to the people in this Borough. 


They know that it is the 
only newspaper in the Bronx 
and for the reason that it has 
done such a complete job as 
a aewspaper that no competi- 
tor has ever survived there. 

They know that you can ask 
anyone in the Bronx (anyone 
is absolutely correct) if he 
reads the Bronx Home News. 

They know that everyone 
will answer “yes.” 

You don’t believe it. 

No, it seems hard to believe. 
But take an hour of your time, 
no matter how valuable it may 
be, go to the Bronx, ask this 
question, and satisfy yourself 
that the “old timer” advertis- 
ers in the Bronx know where 
the fishing is good, and prove 
that they know by giving to 
the Bronx Home News prac- 
tically every dollar of their ad- 
vertising expenditure. 

They long have realized that 
only in their own borough of 
the Bronx are advertisers able 
to cover the homes of nearly 
a million people by the use of 
one newspaper—The Home 
News. 

Nowhere else in Greater 
New York will one newspaper 
do the complete job alone. 

Ask the “old timers’ —they 
know. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 
Tel.: Fitz Roy 0840 
National Representative 
“The Home News” 
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TWO 
MARKE 
IN ON 


In any selling campaign which attempts to cover the high 
of the country, Boston is one of the few market centers 
must be included. Boston is a key point for the distributic 
merchandise. It is a separate and distinct trading territory ragy 
as the fourth largest in America. 

All of New England cannot be dominated by Boston, although 3 
newspaper advertising has a considerable effect throughout New E: 
and paves the way for later advertising and merchandising in the 
New England markets. The big market for Boston newspaper adve 
lies within the thirty-mile radius immediately surrounding Boston. 
are nearly three million people eager and able to buy branded merch 
that has proved its worth. 

To cover the Boston market advertisers must plan their advertising 
paigns differently from those designed to blanket other cities. Ar 
reason—Boston is not merely ONE big market, it is TWO markets 
in ONE. Two groups of people compose these markets. Two 
groups differing from each other because of the influences of 
tradition, sentiment, heredity and environment confront the adver- 
tiser, and both groups must be effectively reached to assure ad- 
vertising success. 


BOSTON HEk 
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ther large cities there is usually one newspacer of outstanding circu- 
n that an advertiser can use to rezch the bulk of the market, but 
in Boston. Here the situation is entirely different. There are four 
spapers of major importance. But, these papers are divided in their 
pathies and opinions as are Boston’s people. Of the four, but one, the 
pld-Traveler, has any influence with one of these two population groups. 
use of differences in editorial policy and other features the other three 
rs do not interest this group. But because these three papers are 
ar to each other in most respects, they do appeal to the people com- 
g the other group. 


advertisers’ problem is not so much which paper as which group. The 
pld-Traveler will carry his message to the more responsive and more 
table group of Boston’s buyers. To cover the other group and reach 
ntire market, one other newspaper should be used. 


Advertising Representative: For seven years the Herald- 
‘ Traveler has been first in 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. National advertising, including 
250 Park Avenue, New York,N.Y. ll financial, automobile and 
914 Peoples Gas Building publication advertising among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily papers. 


D- TRAVELER 
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) -are essential 
to successful 
sales plans... 


HERE is satisfaction in knowing that you are pursuing 

the right course in your advertising and sales develop- 
ment plans. Advertising and sales plans should be based on 
the right kind of market information to secure maximum 
results. 

Emerson B. Knight, Inc., for ten years has been engaged 
in compiling market facts. A de- 
tailed study of population reading 
and buying habits is the basis for 
this statistical information. The ex- 
perience of the Knight Organiza- 
tion assures an accurate and au- 
thentic report. 

The use of Knight market data 
eliminates all guesswork in the 
selection of the most effective ad- 
vertising medium. It points to the 
semnatees logical way to cultivate the terri- 

INTERVIEWING tory under consideration. 
Permanently empl o y ed Knight market studies solve 
Field Investigators 

many sales problems, 


trained in securing ac- 
curate information 
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value, takes nothing away. The 
same quantity of gold uncoined is 
as powerful in purchasing power, 
and for shipment overseas gold 
bars, of the same weight and fine- 
ness, are preferably used to avoid 
abrasion. As a matter of fact, the 
gold dollar is no longer minted, 
though it remains the unit for all 
other gold coins. This, then, is the 
“American dollar!” It is not one 
thing today, another tomorrow; 
it is a fixed weight of gold of 
specific fineness, and though the 
world’s gold stock changes, and 
almost imperceptibly, the American 
gold dollar does not change, and 
because the commerce of the world 
has adopted the “gold standard” 
this American gold dollar ex- 
changes equably for the gold coin- 
age of every other country main- 
taining this “gold standard.” Gold 
having two uses, that of coinage 
and that in the arts and industries, 
and because of the qualities of 
pure gold, that metal is sought for 


by all peoples and has therefore an’ 


intrinsic value. But such is the 
normal demand for gold for coin- 
age, and for the arts, that it is 
found to appear in such quantities 
as to preclude more than a mini- 
mum fluctuation in total quantity ; 
and experience shows (because of 
certain credit devices as will ap- 
pear) that there is never a serious 
lack of natural gold for the coin- 
age purposes of all peoples. 


Functions of Gold Dollars 


This gold dollar has several 
functions and uses. But first, it 
now takes the place of all other 
forms of money used or in use in 
this country. It is our unit of 
value. In the ancient days of bar- 
ter it was necessary to have some- 
thing with which to measure value 
and with which to pay remainders. 
Shells and skins were used. In 
more modern times, times within 
our own national history, hides, 
tobacco, and split coins of other 
nations were used. And now in 
one brief comprehensive sentence 
the use of metals for money is 
coeval with the advance of com- 
merce and civilization—culminating, 
for us, in the use of the “gold 
dollar” and the adoption of the 
“gold standard.” This dollar func- 
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tions as a measure of value, a me- 
dium of exchange, a standard of 
value and a common denominator of 
value. From measuring by virtue 
of exchanging ratably for all things 
else in commerce it becomes a 
standard of values, and passes nat- 
urally into a denominator of values, 
a name for values. 

Independent of this naming of 
values by a bit-of fixed gold, all 
articles and products of trade have 
relative values according to supply 
and demand—hence price. Price is 
named in dollars. Purchasing 
power of the dollar or dollars de- 
pends upon price. If, for example, 
all the gold stock of the world 
were coined into dollars and put 
in a pile, and all articles and prod- 
ucts of use were put into another 
pile, and a few men owned the 
dollars and the vast majority of 
men owned the articles and prod- 
ucts, call them bushels, the dollar 
men would be poor and the bushel 
men rich. The dollar men could 
only buy from the bushel men at 
the price the bushel men would set 
—quantity and quality, not dollars, 
makes price. Dollars merely serve 
the demands of trade and exchange 
in naming price. 

Supply and demand depend not 
upon the number of dollars or the 
so-called “purchasing power”’— 
price-naming power—of these dol- 
lars, but upon natural laws in a 
physical world and upon the ener- 
gies, ambitions, tastes, wants and 
needs of mankind. More than this, 
the coined dollar circulates, it buys 
not once but a thousand times, as 
powerful (as serviceable) the last 
time as the first. It has nothing 
to do with the real value of wheat 
and corn, iron and steel, lumber and 
building, goods and clothing—these 
have values in relation to each 
other, according to supply and de- 
mand (and just as often demand 
as supply), and the dollar acts as 
a servant to name price and price 
is a universal solvent for all values 
—when, as, and if, denominated in 
fixed or gold dollars. We pass by 
the quantitative and qualitative 
theories of money to say that if 
there were in.the world a lack of 
sufficient gold for use as money 
the need is obviated by the device 
of credit dating from the days 
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when notes, promises to pay, were 
burned upon the bricks of Babylon 
to the present hour—made feasible 
for use in terms of money by the 
advent in mediaeval times of banks, 
dealers in money and credits. So 
great has credit grown that it has 
come to supplant for the uses of 
commerce all forms of money 
everywhere. Thus the common de- 
nominator of value is: the chief 
function of the gold dollar which 
names the quantity of credit in ex- 
istence and the price-value of the 
multitudinous products of man’s 
work in the world. Thus in the 
evolution of credit and money the 
former circulates freely in bank 
notes, in the checks and drafts of 
banks, and in the bonds of nations 
—billions on billions without the 
use of a gold dollar, or gold coin- 
age, which to a large extent goes 
into retirement. Now if these gold 
dollars have a purchasing power, 
so do these credit dollars in equal 
degree. And since the gold dollar, 
unit of value, measure of value and 
medium of exchange, and common 
denominator of value, naming 
price, is the nearest thing in the 
experience of metal coinage to an 
unchangeable value in itself (its 
own intrinsic value as related to all 
other intrinsic values in things) 
the commerce of the world has 
come to accept gold as the one 
“standard of value.” (The war 
brought into use the American gold 
dollars more than ever before, and 
thus it is used more than other 
coinages to denominate interna- 
tional credits, not because it buys 
more or less in trade.) 

With gold enough (if properly 
distributed, we have not space for 
that), credit is the problem of 
world finance. Credit in which and 
by which to buy and sell, credit of 
a denominational fixity, because ex- 
pressed in gold under the gold 
standard. Credit thus becomes a 
friend—money a servant. Money 
is the servant of credit and trade. 
Credit buys and sells, money is in- 
termediary. But credit must be 
based on gold, for gold has an in- 
trinsic value, a reality as a re- 
mainder. As long as credit issues 
freely, credit named in gold dollars, 
it does not make any material dif- 
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ference whether the gold contents 
value of the gold dollar changes or 
not, its so-called purchasing power 
remains unchanged and it, and 
credit named in dollars, buys as 
much as ever it did or will accord- 
ing to the relative prices of all 
commerce and industry. Purchas- 
ing power in the sense in which 
it is popularly used is a misnomer 
and a myth. Credit does affect 
trade and price, money does not. 
We have practically ceased to use 
money save in small transactions. 
Our pending problem is credit— 
that it may issue freely out of trade 
transactions sufficient for each day’s 
needs. 


Added Products Lead Cooper 
Underwear to Change Name 


The Cooper Underwear Company, 
Kenosha, Wis., has changed its name 
to Cooper’s, Incorporated. The old name 
was not. considered comprehensive 
enough to convey an adequate idea of 
all the company’s products. 

Originally the concern manufactured 
knit underwear exclusively, later add- 
ing hosiery and night wear lines. The 
underwear department, it is reported, 
will not be subordinated to the other 
departments but the new name will be 
used to focus the interest of the public 
on both the magazine and newspaper 
advertising for all products of the com 
pany. 


Packard Motor Net Income 
Increases 


The report of the Packard Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, for the nine 
months ended May 31, shows a net 
income, after depreciation and Federal 
taxes, of $23,473,684, against $17,803, 
304, for the corresponding period last 
year. For the quarter ended May 31, 
the company reports a consolidated net 
income of $8,091,703, compared with 
$7,087,313 for the corresponding quar- 
ter in 1928. 


Death of W. C. Wyatt 


W. C. Wyatt, assistant treasurer of 
the Dan B. Miner Company, Los An- 
geles advertising agency, died recently. 
He had been with the Miner organiza- 
tion for the last six years, and previ- 
ously had been associated with Critch- 
field & Company, Inc., Chicago. 


With Los Angeles Agency 


Randolph Van Nostrand, formerly 
with the Case & Hughes Advertising 
Agency, Los Angeles, has joined the 
California Advertising Agency, of that 
city. 
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Why More Than One Hundred Thousand Sportsmen 


Read FOREST AND STREAM 
Reason number three: 


Because of its editorial policy, dictated by Dr. William A. 
Bruette. 

“Dr. Bruette stands up and battles for the rights and best 
interests of people, game and sport. He takes punishment 
without telling it. He is most at home in opposing sordid 
interests seeking to exploit game unfairly for their own 
benefit. The force of his defensive warfare for wild life is 
undeniable. We envy him his facility in handling our 
mother tongue. His success in holding his audience is 
amazing.” 

Dr. William T. Hornaday in 
Plain Truth about Conservation 


Dr. Bruette founded the All-American Field Trial Club. His 
books on guns, dogs, and field sports are the most widely 
read in the outdoor field. 


PORES 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Publisher 
W. J. DELANEY, Advertising Director 


In the West: F. E. M. Cole, Inc., 25 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
On the Coast: Hallett Cole, 122 East 7th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Zooming in a Sw 


But faking is frought with jou 
perils. A slip of the pen is 
trous . . . with several million 
witness to the spectacle of an 
bound author sky writing 


Flyers who write, and write 
fly, add a leaf to air-lore. 
who make a genuine contrib 
aviation predominate in L| 
articles and fiction. 


In LIBERTY'S editorial escadri 
General William Mitchell, 
Admiral William A. Moffett, 
John A. Macready, Lieut. Lea 
. . Maitland, former Captains 
aoe Brown and Elliott White 


ALL, pen the: human hesin to air mail pilot Paul Collin 

loop-the-loop, angle into a 
barrel roll, whir into a tail spin... LIBERTY'S air editor, Richard 
it will oblige. Imagination takes flight earned his pilot's license as 
without a qualm, hoots at gravity's liminary to filling his new pc 
dread peril. That's one way to write has brought to readers that 5 
aviation stories... swivel chair stuff! aviation which is most rarely 


others, bird-men true. 
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Chair 


yet most interesting ... amateur 
g. His accurate and faithfully 
orded impressions are moving 
RTY'S two million a little closer 
the cockpit; making it a little 
jer to say “Let's fly!” 


yton Knight, master illustrator of 
RTY aviation features, also has 
first-hand experience; he knows 
controls from A.E.F. service 


ched to the Royal Air Force. 


N THE CURRENT ISSUE 


stin Parker (famous war flyer, too) 


per Leech, J.P. McEvoy, Theo- 
e Roosevelt, Mark Lee Luther, 
yd Gibbons, Hugh Fullerton, 
en Hathaway, Ralph Barton, and 
2 representative contributors. 


IBERTY 


ly for Everybody 
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Phoenix-like 


aviation features which take off 
before the winged minds of 
LIBERTY'S audience reappear in 
the book publisher's catalogues. 
Rarely do they make of this 
magazine a final landing place. 
Now g the popular sellers: 
“The Red Knight of Germany”, 
by Floyd Gibbons ... “The 
Balloon Buster of Arizona”, by 
Norman: Hall . . . “Above the 
Bright Blue Sky", by Elliott 
White Springs . . . and soon 
“The Red Naroleon”, by Floyd 
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In Seattle = 


Post-Intelligencer’s 
Sunday Circulation 


Now Exceeds 


164,229: 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer has the 
largest circulation (both daily and Sunday) 
of any newspaper in the state. 


SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER 


Washington’s Greatest Newspaper 


One of the twenty-eight Hearst Newspapers Read by 
More Than Twenty Million People . . . Member 
International News Service and Universal Service . . . 
Member of Associated Press . . . Member Audit 


Bureau of Circulations. 


J. D. GALBRAITH A. R. BARTLETT 
612 He-rst Building 3-129 General Motors Bldg. 
Chicago Detroit 


T. G. HOFFMEYER W. W. CHEW 


625 Hearst Building 285 Ma¢json Avenue 
San Francisco New York City 


*A. B. C. Publisher’s Statement of March 31, 1929 
































How a Zero Club Helps Sell 


Electric Refrigerators 


General Electric Refrigerator Distributor in Boston Organizes a Club for 
Women and Builds Special Club Headquarters 


By Carroll E. Pellissier 


RGANIZING a club and build- 

ing a special club headquarters 
is the latest angle on merchandising 
electric refrigerators. It was only 
an experiment at first but now the 
Zero Club is an established Boston 
institution and is pay- 


woman is greatly interested in 
clubs. Why not sell her the club 
and let the club sell the refriger- 
ator. In this he was not far wrong. 
A heavy newspaper campaign gave 
the Zero Club a strong send-off 





ing good interest on 
the money invested. 
The name of the 
club comes from its 
address, which is 0 
Park Street, and was 
also chosen to give 
the impression of 
cold refrigeration. 
The aim of the 
club is to sell more 
refrigerators and to 
increase interest in 
a particular line. 
Underlying all this is 
the introduction of a 
patricular refriger- 
ator into the time 
payment plan. That 
only the rich can af- 
ford an electric re- 
frigerator is the idea 
that the club wishes 
to dispel. 
C. P. Dow, treas- 
urer and advertising 
manager of the Elec- 





I think your Club Idea 
is simply wonderful 


Please tell me more 
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tric Refrigeration 
Company of New 
England, with head- 
quarters at Boston, 
originated this plan. When the 
General Electric Company an- 
nounced to its electric refrigerator 
distributors a new payment plan 
that they recommend to open up 
this new field of the middle classes 
it set Mr. Dow thinking. If Gen- 
eral Electric recommended a club 
payment plan, why not a real hon- 
est to goodness club for women 
with lectures, meetings, cooking 
demonstrations and all that sort ms 
thing, he reasoned? The average 
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One of the Newspaper Advertisements Telling 
Women About the Zero Club 


and at the same time put over the 
payment plan idea with excellent 
results. 

The accomplishments of this club 


are many and varied. The most 
important one of them all is that it 
did attract women. The success or 
failure of the whole affair hinged 
on that one point. It aroused in- 
terest in electric refrigeration, es- 
pecially the General Electric prod- 
uct. It provided the company with 
a very valuable downtown display 
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room. It gave the salesmen a new 
line of approach. It kept provid- 
ing the company with a new and 
ever increasing source of A-1 pros- 
pects who eventually found their 
way into the sold columns of the 
ledger. It also made an ideal 
method of introducing the new sys- 
tem of club payments. 

The system is not unlike the 
savings bank Christmas club idea. 
The member pays at the rate of 
$2.50 or $5 a week, depending en- 
tirely on the size of the refriger- 
ator she purchases. When the first 
down payment has been met in full 
by this method of weekly payments 
the machine is installed in her 
home. From then on she pays on 
a monthly basis, but the amount 
is not any more than she would have 
paid on the weekly basis. A cou- 
pon book is given her that auto- 
matically makes her a member of 
the Zero Club. When she makes a 
payment a check is torn out and the 
stub receipted. 

The first step was choosing a lo- 
cation, which in this case meant 
everything. The location must be 
central, easy to reach and in a place 
familiar to everyone. The base- 
ment of the old historic Park 
Street Church answered all three 
of these requirements. Ever since 
the settlement of Boston in 1630 
this street, upon which the church 
is located, has been the center of 
community life. It is adjacent to 
the State House and Boston Com- 
mon. When first seen this base- 
ment presented a dismal appear- 
ance. It had been used as a store- 
room for years and was cluttered 
with boxes and barrels of rubbish. 

After the company’s architects 
got busy the place experienced a 
literal transformation. No expense 
was spared and every detail was 
given careful attention. A sum ex- 
ceeding $30,000 was expended to 
transform the basement into club 
rooms. The entrance, originally 
nothing more than an ordinary side 
door, was remodeled into an early 
American entrance, with its glazed 
glass sidelights and semi-circular 
top light. It opened into a broad 
winding Colonial staircase that led 
— into the first room of» the 
club. 
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This room has been he over 
to the display of refrigerators. 
Anyone entering the club must pass 
through this room. an en- 
tresol are displayed the larger re- 
frigerators and a series of beauti- 
ful recesses hold the smaller 
models. Each recess is a full re- 
production in walnut, pine and oak 
of early American and English re- 
cesses. One of them cost as high 
as several hundred dollars to re- 
produce in paneled walnut. 

Through sliding y doors 
we enter the club itself. The first 
room is where the lectures, meet- 
ings, demonstrations, etc., are held. 
It is fitted with a number of gate- 
leg tables and windsor chairs rather 
than the regulation folding chairs. 
This provides a more homey atmos- 
phere and allows for dinners, lunch- 
eons and for small parties to sit 
together around a table of their 
own, The whole room carries out 
the early American design. 


An Advisory Kitchen 


An advisory kitchen is also part 
of the club. This room is com- 
plete in every respect and includes 
all the most modern of kitchen 
equipment. A staff of expert die- 
titians are always on duty to an- 
swer any and all questions of the 
guests and members. Lectures are 
given every day covering prepara- 
tion and serving of salads, des- 
serts and refrigerated delicacies. 
Experiments are being continually 
tried out to find new and tasty 
recipes for refrigerator use. Beau- 
tifully fitted rest rooms are also 
part of the club’s assets. 

The guest is the most important 
asset of the club. She is the pros- 
pect. No one is allowed to visit 
the club who is not a member or 
who has not a guest card. As can 
be suspected, getting a guest card 
is made an easy matter. If a 
woman wanders in out of curiosity 
she may attend the club, hear any 
lecture or participate in any activi- 
ties by merel filling out a guest 
card and handing it in to the hos- 
tess. 

To the salesman this club idea 
has proved immensely valuable. 
Backed up as it was with a heayy 
newspaper campaign, it has proved 
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to be a very important argument 
to present to the housewife when 
she opened the door to his ring. 
“Have you visited the Zero Club?” 
was the question the salesman 
asked the housewife when she an- 
swered the bell. He had something 
to offer her as well as something 
to sell. With the ag cards sup- 
plied him he asks 

visit the club as his guest. All 
she has to do is to sign her name 
and address, he tells her, and pre- 
sent the card at one of the lectures. 
He signs a space at the bottom 
that serves two purposes; it im- 
presses the guest that she is in- 
deed a guest of the salesman and 
it serves to bring to that salesman 
credit for any sale that may result 
from this prospect’s visit. 

Mr. Dow gives advertising its 
share of credit for putting the club 
over with the public. A campaign 
lasting nine weeks ran in papers 
covering the territory of this com- 
pany. Full page advertisements 
were used for the most part in 
both morning and afternoon papers. 
Mr. Dow reports that 95 per cent 
of the dealers followed up this cam- 
paign at its conclusion still fur- 
ther by running advertisements of 
their own in their local newspapers 
along the same lines laid out in 
the main campaign. 

Before the campaign had reached 
the half way mark over 1,500 ac- 
tual leads had resulted. The aver- 
age attendance at the club lectures 
is about fifty, often going well 
above that figure but never slip- 
ping below twenty. Many of the 
club members make special trips 
to the club kitchen to get expert 
advice on problems in household 
duties that troubled them. Other 
members use the club as a meet- 
ing place. 

The Zero Club and the payment 
plan it revolves upon is now an es- 
tablished success. The experiment 
worked and continues to work. 
Another newspaper campaign is be- 
ing prepared to carry the work 
along still further. Every name 
left at the club is a real prospect. 
The club does sell refrigerators. 
It gives the housewife something 
more than a refrigerator; it gives 
her a club. 


housewife to’ 
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A Testimonial for “The 
Perfect Sale” 


Tue Carrer’s Ink Company 
Boston, Jun. 20, 1929 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 
M.... you please convey to Mr. War- 
my sincere congratulations on 
“The. Perfect Sale,” in your June 20 
issue? 
Nothing I have read in many a moon 
ay oe me so much enjoyment. It 
beautifully written proof of the 
truth that a sale should a genuine 
and a courteous service to a new or old 
friend. 
Water Wyman, 
General Sales Manager. 


Northampton Cutlery Appoints 


R. M. Williams 
R. M. Williams has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Northamp- 
ton Cutlery Company, Northampton, 
Mass. For the last three years he has 
been with Landers, Frary & Clark, 
ed Britain, Conn., and previously had 
been sales manager of the William L. 
Gilbert Clock Company, Winsted, Conn. 


Appoints Advertising Coun- 
sellors, Inc. 


The Readi Towel Manufacturing 
Company, Reading, Pa., maker of Motif 
d’Art towels and other products such 
as wash cloths, bath mats, etc., has ap- 
gelates Advertising Counsellors, Inc., 

hiladelphia, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Erwin Manheim Opens San 
Francisco Studio 


Erwin Manheim, formerly with the 
art staff of the Gardner Advertising 
Company, New York, and, more re 
cently, assistant art director of Moser 
& Cotins, Utica, N. Y., has opened his 
own studio at San Francisco. 


Oil Refining Account to 
John L. Butler Agency 


The Tiona Refining Company, Phil- 


adelphia and Clarendon, Pa., ner of 
hag = age oil, has a: pre pointed the John 
L. Butler Company iladelphia adver- 
tising agency, to its advertising 
account. 


Appoints Epstein Agency 
The Charles T. Wilt Company, ~ 
cago luggage manufacturer, 
pointed the Dade B. Epstein Advertis- 
ing Agency, of that city, to direct its 
vertising account. 


direct 


Shirley Walker, for many years as- 
—s — Sherman, be & it 
pany, San Francisco, as a vertieieg i- 
rector, has been appointed to - 
tion of supervisor of sales for - - 
eral Paint Corporation, San Francisco. 





A New Dress for a House Organ 


A Salt Manufacturer Presents an Old Advertising Idea in a New and 
Attractive Form 


HE Carey Salt Company, of 

Hutchinson, Kans., has changed 
the makeup of its house organ from 
the magazine type into what closely 
resembles a four-page illustrated 
letter. “This was done,” R. G. 
Streeter, advertising manager of 
the company, tells Printers’ Inx, 
“in an effort to make this part of 
our advertising display more of 
the personal element. Our plan 
seems to have worked. The publi- 
cation is now bringing us more 
direct and valuable returns than 
ever before.” 

Pages two, three and four of 
the Carey publication (“Salt & 
Pep” is its name) are printed in 
the conventional way from type. 
The subject matter is made up of 
material designed to be useful to 
dealers in helping them to increase 
their general sales. The Carey 
story is modestly advanced in sev- 
eral places by the use of attractive 
pictures. 

On the first page there is a regu- 
lar heading, together with volume 
number and date, just as would be 
the case with a conventional house 
organ. But the reading matter on 
this page is a typed letter, per- 
sonally signed by Mr. Streeter, and 
with the address of the customer 
or prospect filled in. 

“Salt & Pep” is sent out by first- 
class mail in two editions—one to 
regular customers of the house and 
the other to prospective customers. 
The only difference in the two edi- 
tions is in the letter on the first 
page. The message to prospects 
has been such as to bring in a 
worth-while quantity of actual or- 
ders for merchandise. The results 
were checked up against previous 
experiences with ordinary letters 
not having the house organ feature, 
and the present method was shown 
to be far more effective. With 
each copy is sent an addressed post- 
al card which makes it easy for 
the dealer to answer. 

“The effect of this four-page let- 
ter may wear down in time,” Mr. 
Streeter says, “and if so, we per- 


haps shall revert to the maga- 
zine type of house organ—unless 
we find some better and more novel 
method of presenting our direct- 
mail message to our trade. We 
believe that change is the very 
essence of good advertising ; conse- 
quently this house organ very likely 
will go out in various forms from 
one season to another.” 

The Carey company does not be- 
lieve in jumping around from this 
to that in its use of advertising, 
but it does believe that even direct- 
mail material loses much of its 
force if it is kept too long on one 
pattern. One instance of its be- 
lief in following up new ideas is 
to be seen in its use of cornstalk 
paper for printing the April issue. 
This was introduced merely by 
way of novelty and to help adver- 
tise that kind of paper. It is a 
valuable gesture at that, Kansas 
being in the corn belt and its re- 
tailers (Carey customers) naturally 
being interested in the welfare of 
the farmer. 


Organize Mid-Western Dairy 
Products Company 


Several directors of the Western 
Dairy Products ea have organ- 
ai 


ized the Mid-Western ty Products 
Company at Salt Lake City, as a con- 
solidation of ice cream and milk plants 
in the Mountain States. A combination 
newspaper, outdoor and radio campaign 
for new company will - gisocms by 
the San Francisco office of The H. K 
McCann Company. 


J. H. Skewes Heads New 
Insurance Business 


pam H. Skewes, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Meridian, Miss., Star, and 
dl Laurel, Miss., Daily Leader, has 
been elected president of the Southern 
Central Life Insurance Company, a new 
life and casualty insurance firm, with 
headquarters at Meridian. 


Bertram Lebhar, Jr., 
Hirsch Agency 

Bertram Lebhar, Jr., formerly of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
New York, has joined the Hirsch Ad- 


vertising Agency, of that city, as vice- 
president, in charge of radio activities. 


Joins 





Ji 


_ 
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‘REACHING THE BUYER IS HALF THE SALE”’ 





Harder to Miss than to See 








Some 


Present Users 


Anheuser-Busch 
Armour & Co. 
Borden’s Milk 
Camel Cigarettes 
Carnation Milk 
Coca-Cola 
Dayton Rubber 
Diamond Crystal Salt 
Emerson Shoe 
H-O Hornby’s Oats 
Hecker’s, Flour 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
Kirkman’s Soap 
Old Dutch Cleanser 
Premier Malt 
Puritan Malt 
Quality Bakers 
Reckitt’s Blue 
Sapolio 
Snowdrift 
Tolley’s Cakes 
Ward’s Bread 
Werk Soap 
Wrigley’s Gum 








| Panne time a corner is built, potential 
outdoor locations are eliminated, or 
forced above street level. 


On the other hand, every new retail corner 
provides from one to six potential locations 
for Criterion (3-sheet) Posters. Always at 
“eye-level,” (obstructing no scenery), they 
stay where the buying is done. 


No. 3 of a series, inviting attention to 
twenty unique features of Criterion Na- 
tional Neighborhood Posting. Criterion 
Service, Graybar Building, New York City. 


CRITERION SERVICE 


The Original and Only Uniform National 
Service of 3-Sheet “Neighborhood Posting” 





Criterion Seavice, Gravsar Burtpinc, New York Crrtr: 
Please send us the portfolio advertised in Printers’ Ink. 

Company Name 
Address 
Attention of 
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what I call 
selling houses 
ona bigscale” 


.-- almost half a million 
dollars worth sold by the 
New York Herald Tribune 


HIS is the experience of another 

New York Herald Tribune ad- 
vertiser. He had houses to sell in a 
development called Sunshine City, at 
Woodridge, New Jersey. He adver- 
tised in New York newspapers. This 
is what happened. 


The Herald Tribune sold 61 houses 
— $484,950 worth of business. 


The second New York morning 
paper sold 15 houses. 


The third and fourth papers, com- 
bined, sold 11 houses. 


Here indeed is another New York 
Herald Tribune RESULT story. More 
than four times as effective as the 
second paper; more than five times 





other 
e ad- 
lina 
ty, at 
dver- 


This 
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as productive as the third and fourth 
papers combined. 


Results, results, results. Increased 
sales, increased profits. Action. The 
Herald Tribune is producing for its 
advertisers every day. This time it 
was moderately priced houses. To- 
morrow it will be results for a Fifth 
Avenue store. Next day a ten cent 
food. Then a fine automobile. 


If you will remember that New 
York Herald Tribune coverage in the 
city and suburbs is more than 20 
times as great in the better districts 
as it is in the poorer, you will under- 
stand why its circulation is known as 
“A City Without Slums.” A huge 
city—more families than Cleveland 
or Pittsburgh (more than 320,000 
weekdays; over 430,000 Sundays.) 
And growing rapidly. 
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That’s why Herald Tribune adver- 
tisers gett RESULTS. That’s why the 
Herald Tribune in 1929 is carrying 
more advertising of Kellogg food 
products than any other New York 
newspaper. That’s why Tiffany uses 
it regularly. And why Revillon Fréres, 
Fifth Avenue furriers, placed 93% of 
their morning newspaper advertising 
in the New York Herald Tribune 
in 1928. 


No single example is necessarily 
conclusive, but together they are pos- 
itive evidence that the New York 
Herald Tribune is so powerful, so 
productive of RESULTS that it 
should be put to work on every sel- 
ling job in the New York market. 
Read it yourself and you will see 
why it produces exceptional results 
for its advertisers. 





This is No. 2 in a series of advertisements based on 
actual experiences of advertisers in the New York 
Herald Tribune market—“‘A City Without Slums.” 


NEW YORK. 


Herald Tribune 


NEW YORK 
Main Office 
225 West 40th Street 


DETROIT 
Woodward & Kelly 
Fine Arts Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Verree & Conklin 
681 Market Street 


BOSTON 
Carroll Judson Swan 
931 Park Square Bidg. 


CHICAGO 
Sie N. Michigan Keeape 
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Printer Constitute the 
Real Buying Power of 
the Printing Industry 


Last year 570 printing plants, subscribers to 
The Inland Printer and located in 47 states, 
spent $22,512,607.82 for equipment, paper 
and other supplies, and 1928 was an average 
year. 


Based on these figures and considering that 
the concerns reporting represent a fair cross- 
section or average of the printing industry in 
the United States, it is certain that a conserva- 
tive figure of the buying power of companies 
subscribing to The Inland Printer is $200,000,- 
000.00 or more. 


This amount does not represent the total pur- 
chasing power of Inland Printer readers, as 
the questionnaire was not mailed to plants 
outside the United States. 


Here is a market which merits your considera- 
tion. It grows because the printing industry 
serves and is essential in the progress of all 
other industries. 


The Inland Printer 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago, IIl. 2) 


New York Office: One East 42nd Street 











This Mail-Order House Pays $2 
for Names of New Customers 


How a Mailing List of 95,000 Wearers of Artificial Eyes Was Developed 
By John T. Bartlett 


HERE are about 150,000 wear- 

ers of artificial eyes in the 
United States, according to the 
Denver Optic Company, mail-order 
concern specializing in this field. 
The company sells at a standard 
price—$5. However, the life of 
the average artificial eye is only 
eighteen months. 

Against this background, the 
company has built up a mailing 
list of 96,000 names, practically all 
of whom there is strong reason to 
believe are authentic. Its customer 
list, included in the figure just 
given, is close to 30,000. 

How the company, in economical 
manner, has built up its mailing 
list is an interesting study in mail- 
order methods adapted to a diffi- 
cult problem. 

The profit is found in repeat 
business, and the company con- 
siders it can pay the price of the 
first order to get the customer. 
The aggressive selling work of the 
company began in 1920, and during 
the next six years its advertise- 
ment, a standardized single-column 
message with an artificial eye for 
illustration, was the principal 
source of names. 

This advertisement was run in 
about 400 magazines, newspapers, 
farm papers and mail-order publi- 
cations. It included the following 
statement which produced a num- 
ber of names in addition to the 
name of the inquirer: “Send your 
name and the names of all you 
know who wear an artificial eye 
for free booklet containing every- 
thing about eyes.” 

From the start, customers were 
used as sources of new names. 
Clipping services were used, and a 
steady source of names of people 
—_ ang 7s eyes in accidents thus se- 

As the years passed, the 


cuneate mailing list of cus- 
tomers and inquirers grew rapidly, 


but a condition diminishing re- 
turns began to be encountered in 


the alvertising. The cost of each 
new customer sold went up and up. 

Some plan was necessary to 
reach prospects among those who 
did little or no reading, or who 
were unresponsive to advertising. 
So, beginning with 1927, name- 
getting gee B was employed. 
A standard, half-inch Mh ponined 
ment was developed and exten- 
sively inserted in a large list of 
publications reaching large reading 
groups. This advertisement read: 
“$2 for names of new customers 
who wear artificial eyes. 
names of any you know and earn 
commission.” 

Then a name sheet, 11 inches by 
5% inches, was prepared. 
side was for names of prospects 
and name of sender. On the re- 
verse side were instructions. The 
company’s experience is that the 
greatest care must be exercised in 
inviting submission of names. 
Otherwise, many unsuitable names 
will be submitted, senders will be 
dissatisfied and the entire plan go 
wrong. So the sender is told: 


We want the names of ple who 
have only one — ws = who use 
@ glass eye in place o e one 
taken out. Py do not sell g or 
spectacles, but only ar pi . and 
want only the names of people you 
know who wear a false where a 

eye was taken out. not send 
in names of | oy who have a bad 
eye but who not wear an artificial 
one. 


Next, the offer is explained in 
detail : 


As soon as you send us one or more 
names we look them up. If someone 
has sent in any of them before or they 
already are on our files we cannot give 
you credit for them as we pay 


once for a name. We mark names 


sold to any of the names 
After you have sent in 
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have nothing else to do as we send 
them our literature and continue to 
send it to them to make them a cus- 
tomer. As soon as we have an order 
from them for an eye and they buy we 
send you a check for that amount and do 
that for the first order from any name sent 
us by you. We pay you for the 
first order sent in on each name you 
send us. We keep the names on file 
for three years and if they do not buy 
from us during that time we thréw the 
name out of the files. Whether the 
person whose name you send us buys in 
a month or up to three years we send 
you your commission as soon as they 
buy an eye. Those who use an artificial 
eye buy a new one every year or two, 
sometimes oftener if they br 


Next comes suggestions for the 
name-getter. Help can be obtained, 
it is suggested, from school teach- 
ers, pastors, doctors— 


But remember, that when you first 
ask them you must expect them to an- 
swer, “No, I don’t.” Then tell them 
how it might mean a prize to you, if 
they could think of some one, and out 
of a teacher, a doctor, a preacher, a 
barber, or a grocery merchant, if asked, 
and they see you would appreciate it 
you can fairly reason that an average of 
four names can Even if you 
only got just one name and feel that 
you could not get any more—send in 
the one to us. It may mean $2 for 
that one alone. 


The name-getter is informed 
that no one is told who sent in his 
or her name. It matters not 
whether the person lives in the 
name-getter’s locality or in an- 
other State. 

It is the Denver Optic Com- 
pany’s experience that a rather 
high proportion of names, in the 
vicinity of one-third, are fictitious, 
and the whole system routine is 
created to eliminate these in the 
most efficient way. A skilled em- 
ployee examining a list of names 
sees obvious inconsistencies. Here 
is a community of 1,500 people, yet 
thirty names, all with the same 
post office address, are given. 
Something is wrong here. Here is 
a group of names in some of which 
there is so marked a repetition of 
certain syllables and initials that 
the artificiality of all is immedi- 
ately suspected. The check-up with 
the company’s files produces im- 
portant, evidence. When the ad- 
vertising was first done, .-there 
was duplication, and this increased 
steadily, until, in 1929, duplitation 
is about 50 per cent. 
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If certain names on the sub- 
mitted list are already in the com- 
pany’s files, the validity of other 
names is strongly suggested. 

Considerable use, next, is made 
of present customers in checking 
names. The company’s geographi- 
cal distribution of customers is 
very complete, and much assistance 
can be had from these in checking 
new names. 

In circularizing the names, the 
company takes into account their 
origin and the possibility that each 
name is not an actual prospect. 

The first piece is a double Gov- 
ernment postcard. The card ex- 
plains that the company has been 
given the name as a user of an 
artificial eye and continues: 


It costs money to send literature 
where wasted, and it is a bother to you 
to get it if not needed. Will you do 
us a favor and mark on the post- 
card if you wear an artificial eye or 
not? If you are a user we will send 
ou FREE our 20-page_ illustrated 
booklet on artificial eyes and colored 
eye chart. 


There is other matter intended 
to interest a bona fide prospect in 


the company’s service. Finally, to 
insure heaviest possible response, 
there is an offer: 


Whether you wear one OR NOT, 
we will be glad to send you one of our 
pocket memorandum ks if you mark 
the proper square on the postcard and 
return it to us. 


The postcard form for return 
does not use the words, “artificial 
eyes,” at all. There are, instead, 
the blanks, “I do use one,” and, 
“I do not.” The response to this 
first postcard investigation is ap- 
proximately 20 per cent, according 
to E. J. Peterson, manager of the 
company. 

If there is no response within 
thirty days, another double post- 
card is used. There is a jovial 
note to this message, beginning 
with the heading, “Well, here I 
am again!” and concluding with, 
“and don’t forget that one of the 
pretty girls that sent me to you 
will send you a handy pocket 
memo book for your trouble if you 
will mark and return me at once. 
Today's the best time; please.” 

The return card in this case has 
for checking, also, the line, “Tell 
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me how I can make money send- 
ing you names.” 

In ninety days, there is a general 
mailing of company sales litera- 
ture, including a house magazine. 

The company has twice before 
sent and asked the recipient if he 
wears an artificial eye. A two- 
page card for answer was sent 
each time, but.there has been none. 
[he recipient is asked to use the 
ther side of this card to tell the 
company whether or not he uses 
an artificial eye. There is still the 
offer of the pocket memorandum 
book. 

In six months, another general 
mailing to the name includes a re- 
turn card requesting the company’s 
illustrated booklet and color chart. 
In small type at foot of this is the 
request: 

If you do not wear one, please tell 
us so on the back of this card and 
you will not be bothered with any more 
of our literature. 


All these various precautions are 
successful in assuring a mailing 
list which is free from “unquali- 
fied” names. When the company 
has found that 50 per cent of the 
names on a list are good, it knows 
from experience it is safe in as- 
suming that the balance of the 
names are good also. 

Thousands of $2 checks have 
been mailed to name-getters. 

The work of handling names is 
expedited through the filing sys- 
tem used. There are alphabetical, 
numerical and geographical files. 

After two years of advertising 
confined to name-getting copy, on 
the $2 plan, the company is return- 
ing in the near future’to fourteen- 
line copy. In this, type matter ap- 
pears within an individual eye. 
The general approach followed for 
six years prior to 1927 is the basis 
of this, except that the unit has 
been much reduced. 


Now Capehart Corporation 


The Capehart Automatic Phonograph 
Company has changed its name to the 
Capehart Corporation and has éved 
its main office and factory from Hunt- 
ington, Ind., to Fort Wayne, Ind. 


John M. Pittenger has joined the staff 
of the India Rubber & Tire Review, 
Akron, Ohio, as associate editor. 
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Thirsty Slogans 


Harmon ApvertTisInc AGENCY 
PorTLanD, MAINE 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 
Will you kindly let us 
mediately if the = = “First for 

is copyrighted ? 
Harmon ApvERTISING AGENCY, 
C. H. Harmon. 


im- 
irst” 


“First for Thirst” was registered 
in the Printers’ Ink Slogan files 
in 1919 by The National Beverage 
Company, Chicago. A slogan can- 
not be copyrighted but it may be 
registered as a trade-mark when it 
performs all the functions of a 
trade-mark. While Printers’ Ink 
is not able to inform inquirers if 
slogans are registered as trade- 
marks, we are always pleased to 
search our files for possible dupli- 
cation. 

Are there any other users of 
“thirsty” slogans ?—[Ed. PRINTERS’ 
INK. 


P. H. Pumphrey with Fuller & 


Smith 
P. H. Pumphrey, formerly with the 
sales promotion department of The 
American Rolling Mill Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, has joined the market 
research department of Fuller & Smith, 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency. 


Appoint John D. 1 D. Boyle Agency 

Wee Women, Inc., and Wooltex- 
Peggy Paris, Inc., coat manufacturers, 
both of New York, have appointed John 
D. Boyle, Inc., advertising cy of 
New York, to direct their advertisin 
accounts. Newspapers, magazines an 
direct mail will be used. 


New Account nt for McCready- 


Parks Agency 
Potash-Marl, Inc., New York, garden 
supplies, has appointed a arts. 


advertising agency ci to di- 
rect its advertising i 4 t, “Mfagatines 
and business papers will be 


Has Sodinco Account 
The Irwin Neisler Company, Decatur, 
Ill, manufacturer of Sodinco, a 
pharmaceutical product, has 2. feoneut 
the Van Allen —- ag ab 
ertis- 


yertiains agen 
account. , &- ewepapers and business 


oa lications will be used. 


Joes A, Chey fore it 


Boyton, “Obie, the LP Nichol Company, 
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Adopt Code of Ethics 
for Classified 


T the tenth annual meeting, 
held last week at Louisville, 
Ky., of the Association of News- 
paper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers, delegates voted adoption of 
a code of ethics and censorship 
rules which are to guide the prac- 
tices of members. The code was 
presented by C. C. Armstrong, of 
the Minneapolis Tribune, chairman 
of the censorship committee. 
Its adoption was urged in the 
report of J. A. Finneran, of the 


New York Times, president of the - 


association. His recommendation 
was acted upon by the eighty-six 
delegates present. The code, which 
is in six sections, lists the general 
abuses resorted to in classified 
advertising and summarizes in 
thirty-four classifications the types 
of advertising which have generally 
been found to be detrimental. 

Provisions also pledge the asso- 
ciation and its members to aid all 
legally or properly constituted au- 
thorities that function to prevent 
abuses of classified advertising, and 
to encourage enactment of legisla- 
tion designed to punish fraudulent 
advertisers. 

Final sections of the code state 
the following: 


These declarations are intended to be 
a statement of principles for the guid- 
ance of the activities of this association 
and its members, and are in no sense 
intended to confine or limit legitimate 
classified advertising activities. 

The officers and directors of this as- 
sociation are hereby empowered and 
authorized to dismiss from membership, 
or disqualify for membership, any 
newspaper that wilfully violates or ig- 
nores the provisions set forth herein. 


Governor Flem D. Sampson, of 
Kentucky, in an address before the 
convention, expressed approval of 
the legislation which is being 
sponsored by the association for 
the purpose of prohibiting dealers 
from advertising under the guise 
of being private individuals. He 
stated that he would suggest that 
a! bill covering such practices be 
introduced at the next session of 
the Kentucky legislature. 

The subject of censorship in ad- 
vertising from the standpoint of a 
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newspaper publisher was discussed 

y Judge R. W. Bingham, publisher 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal- 
Times. He stated that the present 
high plane in American advertising 
is the result of insistence by the 
majority of advertisers and pub- 
lishers upon application of the 
axiom that advertising must be 
decent and honest. 

Officers of the association were 
re-elected. In addition to Mr. 
Finneran, president, these officers 
are: Wespe, Louisville 
Courier-Journal-Times, first vice- 
president; J. H. Butler, Houston 
Chronicle, second vice-president : 
James McGovern, Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle, treasurer, and E. F. Emmel, 
New Orleans IJtem-Tribune, sec- 
retary. 


New Accounts for Alfred S. 
Hearn Agency 


The following companies, all of New 
York, have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with The Alfred S. Hearn Com- 
pany, Inc., New York advertising agen- 
cy: Hotel Barclay, Hamilton Gas Com- 
pany, Hotel Seymour, Indiana Flooring 
Company Liquidation and the Stearns- 
Knight Sales Corporation, New York 
< -orpmame of Stearns-Knight automo- 
iles. 

The American Creosote Works, New 
Orleans, and the Powis Brown Com- 
pany, Inc., New York and Paris, have 
also placed their advertising accounts 
with the Alfred S. Hearn agency. 


“Groucho” Pleases 


PeriopicaL PustisHinc Company 

Granp Raptps, Micu., June 29, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I don’t know who he is, but I cer- 
tainly enjoy reading him. The gentle- 
man I speak of signs his articles 
“Groucho.” Keep him going—he is one 
of the best things Printers’ Inx has 
had for a long time. 

Lawrence F. CALLAHAN, 
Secretary. 


S. B. Egan Advanced by 


Blackett-Sample-Hummert 

Sidney B. Egan, art director and pro- 
duction manager of the Chicago office 
of Blackett-Sample-Hummert, Inc., is 
now also in charge of art and produc- 
tion for the agency’s New York office. 


Erwin, Wasey Has Whiz 
Account 
R. M._ Hollingshead & Company, 
Camden, N. J., makers of Whiz auto- 
motive products, have appointed Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, New York, as ad- 
vertising counsel. 
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In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


GROUPS AND TROOPS 


This Fall there will be 650,000 Boy Scouts 
of America to be clothed, fed and catered to. 
They are faddists, for all boys are, and be- 
cause the Scouts are closely bound in groups 
and troops, their preferences will set. the pace 
for all the boys in town. 

—BOYS’ LIFE— 


You can tell your story, create a desire for 
your merchandise, and reach this better type 
of boy, the Boy Scout through his. own 
publication—Boys’ Life. Records and investi- 
gations show that 84%4% of its subscribers 
are from average or better than average 
homes. 


In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


BoyssLiFE 


2 Park Avenue—New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Old South Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. Bilanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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—SERVING NOW WITH 
GREATER EFFECTIVENESS 
AND ECONOMY THE 
LARGEST NUMBER OF 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
IN THE HISTORY OF 
SOUTHERN OHIO°S 
GREATEST NEWSPADER 


THE Cincinnatll 








CHICAGO SING@InE 
DETROIT NATIONAL ADVERTISING@DE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 230 Park Avenu@Ne 
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EFFECTIVENESS 


Greater effectiveness on national advertis- 


ing campaigns in the Cincinnati Post is 


definite—city and suburban circulation of 
The Post is at the highest peak in the his- 
tory of the paper. 


ECONOMY 


Greater economy on national advertising 
in this rich market is possible because Post 
circulation can be bought to match the ad- 
vertiser’s selling plan. Post circulation in 
the O-K MARKET—Cincinnati’s actual 
trading territory—exceeds 161,000 and is 
sold at a rate lower than that of Post total 
circulation (197,151 A.B.C.). 


MEMBER 
AUDIT 
BUREAU OF 
CIRCULATIONS 














PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 
enu@New York City CMIPEEOWAED rag 
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GOODRICH PUI 


THe 
We 


FOREMOST! 


nearly all of them, consistently and 
increasingly buy space in The Open 
Road for Boys. 


Among our most valued accounts 
is that of B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company placed by J. Walter 
Thompson Company. Other im- 
portant advertisers using The 
Open Road for Boys are Hood 
Rubber, Shinola, Wrigley, Cor- 
ona Typewriters, Smith Bros. 
Cough Drops, Winchester Arms, 
Carter Pen, Remington Arms, 
etc., etc. 


A completely changed situa- 
tion among boys’ magazines 
makes it vitally imperative 
that any advertiser using 
any boys’ magazine use a 
major schedule 


in The 
Open Road for Boys. And 
keenest agency 

agree! 


minds 
In Advertising There Is No Substitute for Good Results 


L.S.GLEASON Advertisine~ “ct. 
130 Newbury St. 


Bostén, Aass. 
“This Advertisement is number 9 of a series" 
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When to Use Those Striking 
Poster Blacks 


They Are Beautiful When Carefully and Artistically Employed but 
Depressing When Badly Handled 


By W. Livingston Larned 


PERHAYS the most continuously 
popular of all advertising art 
techniques is the school of illustra- 
tion which makes an emphatic fea- 
ture of solid blacks, boldly 


are added at the last moment and 
only after considerable study. 
Some artists place tissue paper over 
the outline and roughly suggest the 





positioned, and of a char- 
acter in the composition to 
suggest at once poster at- 
mosphere. 

There are quite definite 
reasons why this should be, 
once you become acquainted 
with its many-sided possi- 
bilities and uses. Illustra- 
tions in which ‘*heavy 
blacks” are dominant are 
usually very simple. There 
is a refreshing simplicity to 
the medium for the artist 
works in two planes only 
when he adheres strictly to 
the poster ideal—white and 
black, in clashing contrast. 

The present considera- 
tion of a definite technique 
does not include illustra- 
tions which mingle blacks 
with shaded areas. I pre- 
fer to keep the poster spirit 
firmly in mind all the while, 
which means a sheer out- 
line drawing, detail mini- 
mized, and blacks for con- 

















trast, generously applied. 


The Arco paint and var- This Arco Aivertisement Exemplifies the Best 


nish advertisement repro- 
duced here comes close to 
exemplifying the best traditions of 
the style. Blacks are massed vig- 
orously to bring out form, while 
all other detail is “boiled down” to 
the least possible number of lines. 
There is no shading of any kind, 
no washes, no Ben Day tints. 

More system is needed in arriv- 
ing at these results than you would 
think, They are by no means easy 
drawings to make. 

Those who specialize in the field 
generally pencil out the composi- 
tion, then outline the entire draw- 
ing in pen and ink. The solids 


Tradition of the Poster Black Technique 


possible areas of black. There is 
always a danger of introducing too 
much black. When this happens 
the illustration will be heavy and 
stolid and not a little depressing. 

The Arco advertisement balances 
white with black admirably and 
this is the real secret of the tech- 
nique. Every black must mean 
something. It will not do merely to 
say: “We want a full measure of 
poster blacks. Put ‘em in any- 
where.” Confusion is the inevi- 
table result. 

There is an excellent system by 
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which the amateur may learn how 
to distribute solid blacks along sen- 
sible lines. This is to have silver 
prints made of photographs in 
which pronounced light and shadow 
effects have been secured. A pic- 
ture taken in the late afternoon of 
a brilliantly sunny day is admir- 
able. The artist paints in the 
shadows solid black and _ inter- 
prets the remain- 
der of the subject 
in outline. In this 
way he has the 
satisfaction of 
knowing that 
every black is 
wisely, sincerely 
placed. 

Other artists 
experiment on the 
first pencil layout. 
Having drawn the © 
composition, they 
lay in certain 
parts in flat tone 
and then study 
the complete en- 
semble, as it were. 
Is there too much 
black? Does it 
come in too close 
juxtaposition? 
Will it fill in and 
become congested 
when the drawing 
is reduced to print- 
ing size? All of 
which are impor- 
tant  considera- 
tions. 

The eye re- 
sponds to poster 
blacks for other 
reasons. Black 
means strength 


Among 
the 


Best People 


You will find John Wards worn 
where men are yachtsmen and 
shoes are smart. Men who can 
handle sheet and tiller appreciate 
their lines and leather. Whether 
abeft the bimmacle or behind a 
desk, men who must dress well 
wear John Ward styles. 


Baie 


SSS Sth Avenue - north of 45th Street 


July 4, 1920 


drawings is to be used for many 
purposes, in a variety of sizes, the 
heavy technique is economical to a 
degree for the foregoing reason. It 
is possible to make small cuts from 
black and white proofs and such 
plates, printed in one flat color, for 
booklet use will be found really 
fascinating. 

The poster black drawing is a 
remarkably utili- 
tarian technique in 
almost every re- 
spect. It fre- 
quently happens 
that an advertiser 
takes a set of il- 
lustrations made 
for newspaper or 
farm journal use, 
and employs them 
for a half dozen 
unique purposes 
in addition. Here 
are a few typical 
uses : 

1. Greatly re- 
duced, as spots 
scattered through 
a large space dis- 
play in any me- 
dium, whether 
newspaper, book- 
let, magazine or 
business paper. 
They reduce so 
successfully. 

2. For ‘booklets 
and brochures, 
with a tint block 
running over the 
entire . area, the 
key plate in black 
or in any dark 
color, as a foil. 

3. For magazine 





when wisely han- 
dled. It is a vivid 
technique. It 
makes what is 
known as a 
“clean” illustration. And always, 
it is dominating, bold, self-assertive. 

The charm of such illustrations, 
moreover, is that there need be no 
anxiety as regards reduction. I 
have seen a poster-black original, 
twelve inches wide, reduced to less 
than an inch in width, and it re- 
produced clearly. 


Where a drawing or a set of 


This Poster Black Example Won an 
Award at the Art Directors 
Exhibition 


use, refined by 
blowing an air- 
brush tint across 
the surface of the 
drawing, and re- 
produced by means of the halftone 
process. 

4. Printed in one soft, pastel 
shade, for the more delicate mailing 
pieces, and often on tinted stock. 
The weight of the black, inter- 
preted in color areas, assures a 
novel technique. 

5. Fused with a Ben Day tint, 
for farm journals, the textures laid 


Club 
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PARAMOUNT! 


During the first five months of 1929 
Advertisers invested more dollars in... 


HARDWARE AGE 


Than in all other National hardware papers combined 
plus a substantial margin. 


This same proportion obtains year after year. 


646 
PAGES 


IN THE 22° PAPER 


403 
PAGES 


IN THE 3:4 PAPER 


MU 188 PAGES fw 


IN THE 4% PAPER 


Despite the fact that more hardware papers are given away 
FREE than ever before, the paid circulation of Hardware 
Age has steadily increased and is now at the peak since 
its founding in 1855. 


It represents the largest net paid circulation at the highest 
subscription price of any hardware paper in the country. 


A U-B-P Publication 





HARDWARE AGE 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


A. B. P. INC. 
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in flat masses, with whites for con- 
trast. 

6. Enlarged and made to do duty 
on car cards or for window dis- 
plays and counter cards. The re- 
sult is particularly striking when 
a brilliant cardboard stock is em- 
ployed. 

7. The original black and white 
drawings transformed into tempera 
wash illustrations for halftone 
booklet use. It is possible to in- 
troduce several shades of gray, 
with white, and these 
tones, combined with . 
massed black, form a 
vigorous technique. 

8. For magazine cam- 
paigns requiring boldly 
daring illustrations, their 
full strength cut down 
by Ben Daying with 
stipples, which gives a 
pleasing gray effect. 

There are more points 
of usefulness but these 
will serve to suggest the va- 
riety of uses of the poster tech- 
nique. When all is said and done, 
no better background for illus- 
trations has ever been hit upon 
than solid black. It “sets off” a 
line drawing, a pencil picture or a 
photograph with forceful strength 
and simplicity. Nine times in ten, 
if you have a portrait to run, in 
halftone, from a camera print, it 
will gain immeasurably by having 
the entire background painted in, in 
black, silhouetting the head. 

In one field at least black as a 
background seldom serves any prac- 
tical purpose, despite the fact that 
advertisers will persist in employ- 
ing it for this purpose. I refer 
to instances where type is super- 
imposed in reverse, white on black. 
It is not easy to read and some- 
times well-nigh undecipherable for 
those with poor eyesight. Perhaps 
the scheme is so easy that this ex- 
plains its frequent recurrence. It 
is only necessary to take a black- 
and-white proof of a piece of 
typography and tell the engraver 
to reverse it in one plate. 

Even when type displayed is 
fairly large, the results are not al- 
together successful. Experience 
has taught many advertisers stu- 
diously to avoid the plan, regard- 
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A Cheney Cravat Illustration That 
Employs Solid Blacks Effectively 






less of how decorative it may be in 
the ensemble. 

There is no real objection to su- 
perimposing outline illustrations in 
white over a large area of black. 
It gives a novel and distinctive 
technique, always dependent, of 
course, upon the character of the 
artist’s own effort. But publica- 
tions should be studied as regards 
how well they print blacks. Some 
magazines will not guarantee the 
perfect printing of great areas of 
solid black and they are likely to be 
a smudge. Some publications tone 
down all large black areas so that 
they do not stand out too domi- 
nantly. These publications main- 
tain that solid blacks are not fair 
to the other advertisers because 
they stand out too conspicuously 
and spoil the appearance of the 
page on which they appear. 

Contrary to what is generally 
supposed, blacks need not domi- 
nate a composition to the exclusion 
of everything else. 

Everything depends upon where 
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iia “2S 
A World-Wide 


Picture of Advertising 


No lesser term can describe Germany’s wonder- 
ful Advertising Exposition, to be held in Berlin 
from August 10 to Se tember 8, and thus available 
to every visitor to the International Advertising 
Convention, August 12-15. 











From many countries of both hemispheres 
exhibits will be sent, illustrating the newest and 
most striking developments in every field of adver- 
tising. Will you see them? 


Spaces 85, 86 and 87 in this Exposi- 
tion have been reserved by The 
Christian Science Monitor, and we 
invite you to view the display of this 
International Daily Newspaper. 


- For complete information regarding steamships 
wad chartered, sailing dates, trips and tours arranged, 
be in write International Advertising Association, 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York City, New York. 
to su- 
yns in 
black. 
nctive 
t, of 
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Christian Science Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 








Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


lusion European Advertising Offices: 
i PARIS BERLIN FLORENCE 


oo 
eemmemmtmenmetenies 
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TURMITURE Ss 
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tions in which The Press led any other Pitts- 
burgh paper during the first five months of 1929. 


Media Records reports show ‘that in the Furnituii 
and Household classification, during the first 
months of 1929, The Press carried 780,054 lines « 
59.2% of all furniture and household advertisi 
published in regular editions of Pittsburgh ne 
papers. 


During May, twelve out of sixteen Pittsburgh F 

ture Houses placed their major advertising sched les 
in The Press, with confidence that The Press Habit 
of Producing Results would make their Press ad 


vertising more productive than that of any of 


Pittsburgh paper. The Press kept faith as usual .. 
and; the last two new furniture stores to op 
in Pittsburgh depend upon The’ Press exclusively 
‘cultivate the Pittsburgh furniture market with prof 
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ie |S 
DEN O)AREAL UJ ix: 
{Bh pyro for May in the Golden Y Area Ly 


Wald $39,000,000, as against $33,000,000 

the same month last year. Yes, busi- 

ss is on the upgrade in the rich, respon- 
Golden Y Area. 


‘The Pittsburgh Press 


| : 
A SCRIPPS-HOWARD : NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
NEWSPAPER DEPARTMENTS 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations "New York * > ie 
sod Member of the Unived Press i [ee an 
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and how this black is placed. I 
have seen a rather delicate half- 
tone picture in the midst of con- 
flicting and antagonistic blacks, yet 
the latter served only t6é tall at- 
tention to the pictorial parts, actu- 
ally setting them off 
and giving them added 
prominence. 

The long continued suc- 
cess of the Black, Starr 
and Frost series in maga- 
zines is an excellent trib- 
ute to what can be ac- 
complished with vigorous 
measures of black, against 
which delicate pen illus- 
trations are placed, with- 
out headlines or blocks of 
text or even decorative 
borders. It was soon 
found possible to vary 
these pages, as to design 
and general composition, 
in such a manner as to 
obviate sameness. And 
what a flash of life they 
make as you turn the 


pages and come to one QUAKER STATE AERO OIL 


of them. 





good taste. The moment they are 
over done, the result is gloomy and 
it becomes obvious that the masses 
have been employed to “kill off” 
visual competition, not with an ar- 
tistic appreciation of their possibili- 


\ 
NL 


QUAKER 
STATE-MENTS 


T WILL be well forgthee t know— there is an extre quart in every 


every gallon, thee get four bull quarts of lubricant—en extre quart! 
Moreover, this oil is made onty trom 100% pure Pennsytveme Grade 
Crude. the valve of which 1 rwice fo three Himes os much os thet of the 
Crwdes trom weseh most ods ere made 
Many quod pilors have 
this oik so, to assure thee of getting it in all thy trevels, the refiner hes 
more the end crmpaged 80,000 








established 
desiers to serve this comnnent, end thee, trom Coast Coast, 





Quaner State Ou Rerwanc Company 
Ot Gity, Pa. 





If you would under- 





stand the true pictorial 
display value of solid 
blacks, take an outline or 
even a shaded pen draw- 
ing, and paint in certain 





— Ovker Pure Peamaptvamic Products ore. 











portions in solids. You Appearing in Aviation Publicati 
are quite likely to agree vertisement Stood Out in Contrast to Others 


that the original has been 
improved immeasurably. 

It takes on a new character, a new 
appeal to the eye. And this is very 
generally true of newspaper draw- 
ings, where black is an attention 
compeller. 

Photographs can be handled in a 
somewhat similar manner, turning 
them into poster subjects with a 
little lamp black and a brush. A 
figure may be improved by stop- 
ping out a background with solid 
black, or even painting in a suit 
of clothes, a hat, areas of shadow. 

When it is necessary to drama- 
tize an article, and to emphasize 
its variations of lights and shadows, 
the black background is practically 
indispensable. 

The use of blacks becomes 
largely a matter of professional 
knowledge as to application and of 


Because of the Blacks 


ties as a_ perfectly legitimate 
method of expression. 

Blacks mean a_ suggestion of 
light, oddly enough. They are the 
equivalent of deep shadows as the 
eye recognizes them. And the high- 
lights are the points where sun- 
shine strikes. 

They are, in a sense, novel 
shadowgraphs, departing radically 
from the far more familiar de- 
tailed, full-shade illustration of 
common use. It is, incidentally, an 
advertising art technique which re- 
fuses to be outmoded and is always 
refreshingly welcome to the eye. 


The name of the Fishermen’s Own 
Book, New York, will be changed to 
Fishing—The Fishermen’s Own Book, 
starting with the July issue. 
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National Ad- 
vertisers Oppose Smoot 
Bill 


HE Association of National 

Advertisers, comprising some 
300 of America’s largest buyers of 
advertising, is officially opposed to 
the bill of Senator Reed Smoot, 
introduced in the Senate on June 
10 and aimed to amend the Food 
and Drugs Act, and extend its 
scope to permit of governmental 
censorship of food, drug and to- 
bacco advertising. 

The association’s attitude, based 
upon a study by the organization’s 
executive committee, was announced 
this week by the president, Guy C. 
Smith, of Libby, McNeill & Libby. 

“We object,” the association’s 
statement reads, “to Senator Smoot’s 
request for government censorship 
of the advertising copy of the 
food, drug and tobacco industries 
on the grounds that Federal, State 
and local legislation now exists, 
which if enforced, will adequately 
take care of the situation against 
which he complains. 

“We object to his request for 
government censorship because the 
amendment he proposed would vest 
almost unlimited power in a few 
men. If made a law, it would set 
up a dictatorship on advertising 
that would inevitably lead to un- 
intentional, though costly acts of 
unjustness and unfairness. This 
objection, we realize, requires ex- 
planation, and we now proceed to 
explain it. 

“The Food and Drugs Act is 
administered by the Food, Drugs 
and Insecticide Administration of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. This division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture can not 
only, through the Department of 
Justice, institute criminal proceed- 
ings for violations of the act, but 
it can also bring about the removal 
of a product from the market 
through the power or instrument 
of multiple seizure. Not only can 
it bring about the removal of a 
product from the market, but it 
can make it a physical impossibility 
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for a concern thus attacked to 
defend the multiplicity of suits 
which may be made returnable on 
the same day in different courts 
from New England to California. 

“We object to this bill because 
it would immeasurably slow up ad- 
vertising. This means that, in a 
short time, it would reduce the 
speed of business. 

“Finally, we object on _ the 
grounds that this proposed legisla- 
tion would discriminate against 
businesses that rely solely on adver- 
tising as their selling tool, while 
competitors of such businesses may 
be using salesmen or other selling 
forces not subject to government 
censorship.” 


New Accounts for Wales 
Agency 

The Chance Vought Airplane Com- 
any, Long Island City, N. Y., and the 
ew Standard Aircraft Corporation, 
have appointed the 
Wales Advertising Company, New 
York, to direct their advertising ac- 
counts. Magazines and business papers 
will be used on the Chance Vought ac- 
count and newspapers will be used on 
the New Standard Aircraft account. 

The Montague Rod & Reel Company, 
Montague City, Mass., and Norida Par- 
fumerie, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., 
have also appointed the Wales agency 
to direct their advertising accounts. 


Paterson, N. J., 


Chase & Sanborn to J. Walter 
Thompson 


Standard Brands, 
the new Fleischmann-Royal 


New York, 
combina- 
tion, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company as_ advertising 
counsel for Chase & Sanborn coffee. 
This agency also has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of Dr. Price’s 
Baking Powder, a member of the Stand- 
ard Brand group. 


LaFrance-Republic Truck Ac- 
count to Rankin Agency 


The LaFrance-Republic Corporation, 
Alma, Mich., manufacturer of LaFrance 
trucks, Republic trucks and Linn trac- 
tors, has appointed the Wm. H. nkin 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


T. C. Fulton Joins Chicago 
“Herald and Examiner” 


T. C. Fulton, for the last six and a 
half years with the national advertising 
department of the New York American, 
has joined the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer in a similar capacity. 


Inc., 
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Here’s « 





1. Woman's World ' 
2. People’s Home Jour 
3. The Household Magaz 
- Woman’s World 
. People’s Home Journal 4. People’s Popular Mon 


- People’s Popular Monthly 5. Needlecraft 
. The Household Magazine 


. Needlecraft 


Je HOUSEHOL 


New York Chicago 
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RECORD 


dvertising lineage 





| oo L 1. The Household Magazine 


2. Woman’s World 


Woman’s World 3. People’s Popular Monthly 
he Household Magazine § 4. Needlecraft 
5. People’s Home Journal 


. People’s Popular Monthly 
People’s Home Journal 


26—1927—1928 figures from Advertising Record Co. 
29 (first six months) figures from Publishers’ 
ormation Bureau 


AGAZIN Eo 


BLICATION 





veland Topeka Kansas City 





Let’s Get Salesmen and Buyers to 
Smoke the Pipe of Peace 


The Antagonism Between the Two Will Speedily Disappear If Both Will 
Study Each Other’s Position and Problems 


By James W. Harrington 


Purchasing Agent, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation 


GALESMEN and purchasing 
agents are supposed to be mor- 
tal enemies. I could tell you lots 
of uncomplimentary things that 
salesmen have said about buyers 
and I guess there has been some 
retaliation. 

What has been said about some 


to whom he desires to sell. 

I would ask you to acknowledge 
two facts with me at the start. 
First, that the traveling salesman 
is indispensable in the scheme of 
distribution, and second, that cen- 
tralized purchasing is firmly estab- 
lished in industry. These two im- 
portant factors 





purchasing agents 
is true, no doubt, 
and vice versa. 
But what we know 
that is detrimental 
about an individual 
should be no cause 
for condemning the 
entire group or 
profession of which 
that individual is 
only a unit. 

The success of 
any individual en- 
terprise is mea- 
sured by net profits 
—the margin be- 
tween the gross 
selling price and 
the gross expense. 
The wider the gap 
between these two 
the greater the net 











N the June 20 issue of 

“Printers’ Ink” there ap- 
pears an article entitled: 
“Best and Company to See 
Salesmen by Appointment 
Only.” The article is con- 
cerned with the rather de- 
plorable conditions which 
exist in the buying offices 
of the large city department 
stores. 

The accompanying talk by 
Mr. Harrington has to do 
with buying conditions in 
the industrial field. How- 
ever, most, if not all, Pi 
the suggestions which 
makes for ironing out “a 
differences which exist in 
that branch of purchasing 
would apply equally well in- 


sofar as department store 


must be made to 
co-operate with 
each other to a 
greater degree for 
the good of in- 
dustry as a whole. 
There must be a 
spirit of give and 
take; of live and 
let live. The an- 
tagonism about 
which we hear so 
much certainly does 
exist, although in 
my opinion it is 
somewhat exag- 
gerated. It will 
disappear entirely 
if both salesmen 
and buyers will 
study each others’ 
position with a more 


profits. Therefore, 
scientific distribu- 








buying is concerned. 





friendly feeling. 
The buyer must 











tion plays an im- 

portant part in business but an 
equally important factor is the 
function of buying, which con- 
stitutes the opposite terminal. Ju- 
dicious buying, according to Roger 
Babson, offers one of the greatest 
opportunities for profits. 

But we will discuss a few phases 
of buying and selling, not as af- 
fecting each other in the same or- 
ganization, but rather the relations 
between the salesman and the man 


Portions of a talk recently delivered 
before the Sales and Advertising Man- 
agers’ Association, a group of executives 
connected with Western Massachusets 
and Connecticut manufacturers, 


be made to real- 
ize that a salesman’s time is valu- 
able; that, at the best, his actual 
working hours are very few, and 
if that time is wasted by unneces- 
sarily waiting around office lobbies, 
selling costs necessarily advance 
and the buyer pays the bill. The 
buyer should remember that the 
traveling salesman is a human, like 
himself, has the same hopes’ and 
ambitions to succeed and advance 
in his profession, often has the 
same home to support, the same 
loving wife and kids interested in 
him, and remembering this, the 
buyer should try to be a help 
rather than a hindrance i in the rea- 
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lization of those worthy ambitions. 

On the other hand, the salesman 
must demonstrate his appreciation 
of the value of his own time by 
attending strictly to the business at 
hand and avoiding any lengthy dis- 
cussion of irrelevant matters, which 
for all he knows, may have been 
the subject of a dozen conversa- 
tions with the same buyer that same 
day. He must picture the mass of 
work confronting the buyer daily, 
must realize that in some cases 
daily conferences with superiors are 
a necessity and cannot always be 
timed to his convenience. He 
should do everything that he ex- 
pects the buyer to do for him. He 
must know that in order to give 
time to all visitors, the buyer must 
often work overtime to clean his 
desk. 

Every salesman knows a dozen 
reasons why a concern should buy 
his goods to one reason why it 
should not. He feels that the buyer 
knows only the one reason for not 
buying, and should listen to the 
dozen. If he refuses to listen, he 
is an egotistical ass, if he does 
listen and is not convinced, he is 
ignorant or is probably buying that 
particular line from a chap with 
whom he plays golf or poker. If 
a salesman is not sufficiently versed 
in his line, he is a “pedler” or an 
“order taker” and if he is over- 
persistent, he’s a “pest.” And if 
he dares to go over the head of 
the purchasing agent to solicit a 
belt dressing order from the master 
mechanic, he commits a crime 10,- 
000 times worse than murder and is 
ostracized forever. 

It is these petty complaints from 
both sides that, from my observa- 
tion, are being ironed out and a 
greater degree of confidence and 
co-operation is being built up. One 
of the most common complaints of 
salesmen is the inability to get by 
the purchasing department and 
reach the key-man in the plant who 
he believes is more vitally inter- 
ested, while, on the other hand, 
some purchasing agents are seri- 
ously handicapped by difficulties ex- 
perienced in obtaining proper co- 
operation in conducting tests they 
feel should be carried out for the 
good of the concern, It is often 
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the judgment of the purchasing 
agent that must decide upon the 
merits of a proposition and whether 
or not it is worthy of a test. 


Buyers Need Testers 


Many buyers would be more suc- 
cessful if they had a competent 
man to carry on routine tests, non- 
technical in character, in an im- 
partial manner and report authentic 
results. Tests made without direct 
supervision, sometimes by preju- 
diced operators, often result in ob- 
taining little or no information of 
value. Consequently there is a ten- 
dency on the part of the buyer to 
select a reliable source of stpply, 
deal with the house of unquestioned 
reputation and eliminate competi- 
tion to a large extent. 

Speaking of the relentless efforts 
by salesmen to start competitive 
tests, I want to tell you that my 
policy is never to permit a test 
originated by a competing concern 
without also permitting our pres- 
ent source of supply also to com- 
pete against itself. That this policy 
is not only fair but beneficial to 
the buyer has been proved many 
times in my own experience. Of 
course, this plan is not always fol- 
lowed, circumstances determining 
the fair and proper policy to pur- 
sue. 

Industry has come to realize the 
necessity for men trained in the 
business of intelligent resistance to 
high-powered salesmanship. A 
good football team is coached just 
as carefully to stop its opponents’ 
advance as it is in offensive play. 
Another parallel is the improve- 
ment in armor plate. First the big 
naval guns were developed, capable 
of quick destruction of any float- 
ing vessel, but soon in self-defense 
armor plate was developed to with- 
stand the shock and so the contest 
for supremacy continued. 

Resistance to sales effort, intelli- 
gent resistance to equally intelli- 
gent salesmanship, can easily be 
justified. The purchasing agent is 
held strictly responsible for the ex- 
penditures of his company. He 
must procure all the materials nec- 
essary for the current production 
program, but no more. The budget 
must not be exceeded. Therefore, 
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N ewspapers 
1928 


~cJ Figures in agate lines compiled by Media Records F- 


DISPATCH 2nd Paper 
Local 435,608 123,736 
National 316,811 54,204 


TOTALS 752,419 177,940 
Note Dispatch Leadership! 


Dispatch - 752,419 Lines 


2° PAPER 
177.940 


DISPATCH LEAD OVER THE 2nd PAPER . . . 574,479 lines—Or 323% 


Dispatch LEAD over all other Columbus Newspapers ... 518,452 lines... 
The Dispatch publishing 76% of all the Radio Advertising appearing in ll 
Columbus papers in 1928. 


Number of Radio Advertisers—1928 


NATIONAL—70 National Radio Advertisers used Columbus newspapers 
during 1928 . . . 68 employed The Dispatch .. . 46 used The Dispatch 
EXCLUSIVELY. 

LOCAL—138 Local Radio Advertisers used Columbus newspapers during 
1926 . . . 131 used The Dispatch ... 74 used no other Columbus paper. 











LEADERSHIP Increasing in 1929! | 
During the first 5 months of 1929 the Dispatch published more | 
than 78% of all the Radio Advertising appearing in Columbus 
Newspapers . . . with a lead of 398% over the Second Paper! 
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Dispatch 
Leads by 
323% 





Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
Is Ohio’s Greatest Radio Medium 


. . « and one of the greatest in America 


T HE Dispatch holds this envied position because it has extended 
I itself beyond most newspapers in cultivating radio enthusiasm 
among its readers. 

The Dispatch was the second newspaper in America to publish 
daily radio broadcast programs and ever since the birth of this 
new industry, the Dispatch has contributed to radio’s progress with 
money, editorial counsel and countless columns of news. 

The Dispatch spends tho ds of dollars on its own radio pro- 
grams and in co-operation with the Columbus Radio Trades Assn., 
promotes an annual Radio Show* which has developed to greater 
success each year. 

The huge volume of Radio Advertising which the Dispatch pub- 
lishes, and its tremendous LEADERSHIP over ALL other 
Columbus newspapers singly and combined is most convincing 
evidence of the way the rich Célumbus Market responds to adver- 
tising in its best newspaper. 








*This year Aug. 25 to 29, inclusive. 


Columbus Dispatch 


~<[OHIO’S GREATEST HOME DAILY}- 
Net Paid Daily Circulation 


119,430 


... more than 93% concentrated in Columbus and its 
rich trade area... offering a coverage of one paper 
to every 2.7 families, 


National Representatives—O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
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the most careful planning is re- 
quired and it is not an uncommon 
thing for an otherwise successful 
sales effort to prove fruitless for 
no better reason than the simple 
fact that the treasury cannot stand 
the strain. 

One of the most discouraging 
problems the purchasi depart- 
ment has to contend with, espe- 
cially if the product of the indus- 
try is distributed through the 
jobbing trade, is the matter of 
reciprocity. No doubt you have 
encountered it in your work and it 
may be of interest to discuss it 
here briefly. 


“Ball and Chain of Distribution” 


The president of a large manu- 
facturing concern, distributing its 
product through dealers, in an inter- 
view which was recently published, 
described r<ciprocity buying as 
“the ball and chain of distribu- 
tion” and condemned the practice 
as “one of the dangerous results of 
the blind desire for volume at any 
cost on the part of manufacturers 
and distributors who have forgot- 
ten that today’s mistakes must be 
paid for tomorrow.” He says “it 
not only suppresses competition but 
constitutes a boycott in effect—a 
form of commercial bribery and is 
uneconomic from every viewpoint.” 

Well, that man has suffered from 
an unusually severe attack of reci- 
procity. While I have no occasion 
to agree with him that the situa- 
tion is quite so bad, I do maintain 
that it is extremely unwise to at- 
tempt to tie the hands of the pur- 
chasing agent with any definite in- 
structions relative to favoring any 
class of trade at the sacrifice of 
the real principles of scientific buy- 
ing. 

Other things being equal, we 
naturally buy from those who are 
giving us business.. We are so- 
licited from all over the country 
for business on a reciprocity basis. 
A’ score of dealers in the imme- 
diate vicinity call upon us regularly, 
all of them customers of ours in some 
varying degree. It goes without say- 
ing that we haven't enough to buy 
to distribute this business equitably 
and make a satisfactory showing 
from the jobber’s standpoint. My 
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job is to keep the amount of our 
total purchases separated just as 
far as possible from the amount 
of total sales. 

I would caution you not to en- 
courage your men to solicit busi- 
ness on the basis of reciprocity 
alone. They will encounter too 
many arguments that are unan- 
swerable. It is impossible, for ex- 
ample, for any man selling coal to 
convince me that he is entitled to 
my patronage because his company 
is using the goods my company 
manufactures. Will he admit he is 
not also willing to sell my com- 
petitors? I never saw a serious 
appeal for orders on this basis 
alone that was not entirely wiped 
out upon investigation which showed 
that reciprocal buying, the basis for 
the claim, was too insignificant to 
merit any consideration whatever. 

I hope you will always be able 
to sell your product on its merits 
and that this matter of “you scratch 
my back and I'll scratch yours” 
will always be a secondary consid- 
eration and treated from the selling 
side of the fence as well as the 
shady side, as a consideration re- 
quiring the exercise of nothing 
more than horse sense. 

Just a word about the use of ad- 
vance cards. Much can be said 
theoretically both advocating and 
condemning the advance card. I 
am in favor of the use of this card 
for routine calls. A buyer who 
would accept such an advance no- 
tice as a means of stalling off an 
interview wouldn’t be worth inter- 
viewing anyway. <A well organ- 
ized purchasing department on the 
other hand, uses this advance no- 
tice to good advantage and is en- 
abled to look up stock conditions 
at leisure and with more thorough- 
ness, with a resulting saving in time 
for the campaign itself as well as 
the salesmen. 

Advertising plays an equally im- 
portant part in supplying informa- 
tion to the buyer about sources of 
supply. To keep posted on new 
products, improvements in staple 
lines and in watching for possible 
new sources of supply, the pur- 
chasing agent must be constantly 
examining the advertisements in 
those trade publications which are 
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of interest to his particular line of 
business. 

It is- rather impossible to~ say 
how selections are made from a 
large number of advertisements. 
Intuition and comparison ya 
large part in the selection... ad- 
vertisement that sets forth the story 
of the product clearly and con- 
cisely surely attracts attention, The 
illustrations are important if they 
bring out the principal features 
that may commend the product to 
the prospective buyer, 

In spite of the fact that I ex- 
amine every piece of advertising 
matter reaching my desk and pass 
along anything that may be of in- 
terest to others, the waste basket 
is filled daily with all kinds of lit- 
erature, some cheap, some expen- 
sive, but all entirely useless as far 
as immediate need is concerned, 
and much of it not adapted to per- 
manent filing, 

The virtues of fruitful adver- 
tisements as I see them )are— 
honesty, lack of exaggeration, 
clearness, conciseness, ~ essential 
information,. lack of ballyhoo Jan- 
guage—all backed by - reliability 
that will stand the most searching 
investigation. 

I have purposely avoided any 
lengthy discussion of the practice 
of passing gratuities to buyers in 
the form of cigars, dinners, pres- 
ents at Christmas and the like. ‘It 
is, in my opinion and I want to 
make this strong, a practice that is 
silly, useless in its results and rep- 
rehensible and unwelcome to the 
buyer and a cause of émbarfass- 
ment and annoyance to the ‘sales- 
man, 

I suppose you are all curious to 
know the kind of salesman» that 
appeals to me, the man who is 
likely to secure my signature on 
the dotted line. Of course, I have 
met hundreds of all ‘kinds -and 
types. 

Give me the man~ who~- knows 
his line thoroughly, realizes its lim- 
itations, has confidence in his com- 
pany, who can accept.an order gra- 
ciously or fail and return smiling, 
who treats as confidential all deal- 
ings with his customers and whose 
desire is to render all the service 
his knowledge and training permit. 
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“ball player, or preacher. 
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I admire the salesman who knows 
not only his own line but is ac- 
quainted with his competitors’ goods, 
too, and who can talk without knock- 
ing. How often we hear the expres- 
sion, “I wouldn’t knock a competi+ 
tor under any circumstance, but—* 
and what. follows ‘that “but” could 
never be classed as praise. 

Give me the man whose conduct 
in the outer office is just as digni+ 
fied as within, Many a man has 
talked too much to a reception 
clerk who might also bé somewhat 
talkative. Words of empty flat- 
tery, intended to be carried to the 
buyer’s ear are just as harmful 


’ as words of condemnation that are 


not intended to be repeated—but 
often are. 

A text book on salesmanship 
gives a list of virtues that char- 
acterize the man who succeeds in 


“selling: Native Ability, ~ Health, 


Preparedness, Ambition and Appli- 
cation; Powers . of ~Observation, 
Tact, Concentration, Courage, Hon- 
esty, Confidence, Enthusiasm,-Lo 
alty, Optimism, Imagination, E 
cation, Voice and Appearance, 
Personality. 

Well, a man possessing these 
qualifications would” make a “sti¢- 
cess..of-any ‘vocation whether he 
were an actor, a buyer, salesman, 
Where 
are you going to find all these vir- 
tues in one man? If I were to 
select the yitally essential out of 
this list, I would mention Ability, 
Honesty, Enthusiasm and Loyalty. 


I. W. Lyon Joins Addison: Vars 


Irving W. a hag joined the ra 
« Addison ars, Inc., 
cy. He will be in charge of its 

plan n board, working with both the. New 

ork and Buffalo offices of this agency. 
For the last two‘ years he has been with 
The Paul Cornell Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 








Joins Earle Ludgin oe 


Miss Edna M: Runner; for 
with the Mitchell- “Faust dveriising ng 
Company, Chicago, has joined. the sta 
of Earle Ludgin, Inc. , advertising agen- 
cy of that city. 


Appoints Toledo Pee: 
The Bonny Sun Hat Company, To- 
ledo, has placed its ‘advertising account 
with Campbell Advertising, Inc., of that 
city. Business papers are being used. 
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HEATING, Preinc AND Air CONDITIONING 
is read by the consulting engineer who 
designs, the contractor who installs 
and the engineer in industrial plants, 
institutions, public utilities, schools 
and large buildings who maintain and 
operate. 


, They read it because it covers heating, 
as applied to the larger types of con- 
struction; all kinds of piping; air con- 
ditioning for human comfort and 
health and for manufacturing proc- 
esses and because these three divisions 
of the engineering profession are the 
common study of each. 


Thus, in one medium, the manufac- 

turer of heating, piping or air con- 

ditioning equipment, reaches the 

specifying, installing and purchasing 

.~faetors that control the sale of his 
product. 


; 











So Much Depends on the Man, 
Mr. Baker 


Until the Present College System Is Changed, Business Will Have to 
Remold a Large Part of the College Output 


By Jas. H. Warburton 


Sales Manager, Marietta Chair Company 


O' just what value is a college 
education to a business man— 
especially to a young man on the 
threshold of a business career? 
This query has been debated be- 
fore every sort of listening and 
reading audience, almost without 
let up, ever since I can remember. 
And when all the 


for business than they make. This 
more-than-half-conviction is pre- 
dicated upon the fact that college 
graduates—as a class—do not want 
to begin at the bottom when they 
go out for jobs. So many of them 
seem to pick up the idea some- 
where en route that a college educa- 

tion will lift them 








arguments are in, 
the final conclusion, 
I believe, will be: 
It depends largely 


“ 
upon the man. Amherst 


read 


6é ALE graduates 

“University of Penn-|| +. 
sylvania Graduates 
Graduates 
the June 


up bodily and fairly 
wing them over 
necessity of 
doing any real 
hard work. 

I can think of 


685,” 


1,793,” 
141,” 
headlines. 


H. M. Baker, 
manager of the 
Sales Personnel 
Department, The 
B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, 
furnished some 
rather interesting 
comments in the 
interview which 
appeared in Print- 
ERS INK of May 
23 (“Does the Col- 
lege Graduate Lack 
Initiative in Busi- 


Most of these graduates will 
soon be looking for “jobs.” 
What manner of men are 
they? Do they, as a class, 
lack initiative? Will what 
they have been taught be 
of any value to them in busi- 
ness? Has college taught 
them to “think”? 

In short, what, if anything, 
is an A. B. or a B. S. worth 
to an employer? Mr. War- 
burton is able to view the 
subject from the angles of 
both the employer and em- 





no better way of 
expressing it than 
this: Young men 
are allowed to go 
to and _ through 
college on the mis- 
taken assumption 
that they are pre- 
paring for a trip 
through life with 
their coats on their 
backs. Perhaps it 
isn’t fair to place 
all the blame upon 





ness?”). Without || ployee. 


the shoulders of 
the proverbial “ab- 














attempting to dis- 





credit his views, I 
have a somewhat different slant to 
present. 

There are business men, as well 
as educators, who will, no doubt, 
disagree with some of my conclu- 
sions. And I may be wrong at 
that, regardless of the fact that 
I've had the opportunity of view- 
ing the subject from a three-way 
vantage experience: (1) I went to 
college; (2) followed by twenty 
years in business—as employee or 
employer; (3) five years of which 
latter period, I served—while still 
in husiness—as financial officer of 
a small, well rated arts college. 

Sometimes I am inclined to the 
belief that colleges spoil more men 


sent-minded” pro- 
fessor, as this condition is surely 
a rélic from an age when colleges 
made no attempt to train men for 
business; preachers, teachers, law- 
yers and other learned profession- 
als comprised their crop. 

During the period of my official 
connection with the college, I 
recommended strongly to the trus- 
tees that they install a Department 
of Business Administration. I pro- 
duced statistics to prove that seven 
out of ten graduates and former 
students—members of ten different 
classes who had been out in the 
world for several years—had gone 
into business, as employers or ém- 
ployees. No lesser trustee than 
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the now Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James—Charles G. Dawes— 
took the stand that we should first 
find a capable man for the chair 
and have the mere formality of 
passing the appropriation come 
afterward. 

As is typical of Mr. Dawes, he 
hit the nail squarely on the dome— 
he knew that a man capable of 
heading such a department could 
not be found at the salary we 
could offer. And right there is the 
rub; the rank and file of colleges 
and universities—to say nothing of 
high schools—are not fitting men 
especially for the business world 
simply because they do not have 
capable business-men-professors to 
do the fitting. I recall that the 
same trustees who passed up my 
plan turned around and with little 
ado approved the president’s recom- 
mendation for funds with which to 
employ professors of religious 
education and music. That was 
easy. The woods were full of 
men equipped for those positions. 

And that board of trustees, like 
many others, was made up largely 
of business men who realized the 
crying need for better trained men 
for business. Such men are fully 
aware that men and women who 
are trained only for the teaching 
profession and are handicapped by 
little or no contact with business 
men, cannot be expected to do 
much more than follow the text 
as printed in books. 

The idea that most teachers have 
is that an education should pre- 
pare young men and women for a 
“deeper appreciation of and partici- 
pation in the finer things of life.” 
If they believed that it is a part of 
their job to train young people for 
work-a-day jobs, I doubt if they 
would spend quite as much time 
turning pages or touring the old 
world. It might occur to them 
that some of their long vacations 
and sabbatical years could be in- 
vested to very good advantage 
studying and contacting the “inside 
workings” of business. 

I’ve found that wherever teach- 
ers rub shoulders with business 
men—in various community or- 
ganizations—or serve business _en- 
terprises in some capacity, or buy 
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stock in them, they soon get 
a new perspective and are apt to 
impart their findings to those 
whom they are teaching. I know 
several such teachers who have be- 
come practical minded to the de- 
gree that they realize that most 
young men who pass their way will 
be looking for jobs, almost the day 
following graduation—that in order 
for the college man to partake of 
the “finer things” and “live a 
broader life” he must first earn a 
livelihood. Fer instance, there's 
the economics teacher who invites 
business men to address his classes, 
I’ve talked to them and, interesting 
to say, found those youngsters to 
be deeply interested in knowing 
what they are headed for. 

It is not my thought to throw 
bricks .at the teaching profession. 
Anyone who knows anything about 
it must admit that it’s performing 
one of the finest services of all. 
On the whole, teachers are not in- 
tentionally misguiding youth as re- 
lates to what comes after com- 
mencement. Their failure to equip 
men for business is wholly due, | 
believe, to their own lack of know/- 
edge of business and its needs. The 
one criticism I have to offer is 
that so few of them consider it 
any part of their duty to discuss 
with students their future plans 
“That is a good suggestion,” most 
teachers will agree and they may 
intend doing something of the sort 
but they forget. The mill grinds 
on and thousands of young men 
are “thrown upon the market” each 
year to struggle with stark reality. 
Square pegs are permitted to go 
on getting into round holes. 

Is it any wonder that, after 
floundering around for a while, col- 
lege men lose most of their self- 
confidence and _ self-assertiveness?’ 
They come out of college—after 
four years of soaring among the 
upper realms—expecting to find a 
world waiting to welcome them, 
but instead they look down the 
course with nothing in sight but 
hurdles. And to make the going 
more difficult the high hurdles 
come first—not like they were ar- 
ranged on track-meet days back in 
college. 

Atte?’ these” yoling fellows cor- 
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tact realism for a while they not 
only lose confidence but begin to 
ask themselves: “What’s it all 
about, anyway? After all, what 
good is a college education?” And 
they check up on their high school 
classmates who didn’t go on to col- 
lege, and they find most of them 
about four years ahead of them- 
selves so far as getting a start in 
the business world is concerned. 
The answer is, the high school 
boys went out, took the first job 
that came their way and went to 
work. In the meantime, those who 
had the right stuff in them have 
begun to find themselves. 


They Don’t Like to Start at the 
Bottom 


The average college man doesn’t 
want to begin active life on the same 
level with the high school graduate. 
His contention would seem reason- 
able but unless he comes into busi- 
ness especially trained for one 
particular department, business de- 
mands that he start little or no 
higher up than did his high school 
buddy four years before. There’s 
where the shoe pinches. And that’s 
why I say that colleges spoil a lot 
of mighty good material for busi- 
ness. 

A lot of young men who would 
make good in business pass up 
business entirely for the reason 
just stated and go into teaching 
or spend more years in professional 
schools. As a result, business must 
get along with fewer college 
trained minds, whereas the profes- 
sional world is constantly being 
overcrowded. The Business Ad- 
ministration Departments of our 
large universities are doing an ex- 
cellent piece of constructive work, 
in spite of their need of well 
trained and experienced business 
men on their faculties, but they are 
able only to receive a comparative 
handful of students at this time. 

Where attention is needed is in 
the several hundred more or less 
small institutions that have no busi- 
ness training departments or well 
defined program of “vocational 
guidance.” Through negligence, 
ignorance or choice, they are do- 
ing a downright injustice to thou- 
sands of young men who would like 
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to find their way into business 
They are turning their graduates 
loose and we, in the business world, 
are expected to make places for 
them. If such institutions would, 
at least, counsel with their students 
from the time they enter college, 
it would surely help a lot. 

During the time I served as fi- 
nancial officer of the college, I had 
“campus office hours” and, while 
there was no particular reason for 
contacting with the students, I be- 
lieve I knew every junior and 
senior by first name. It got out 
that I was very much interested 
in the subject now under discus- 
sion; that I was a business man, 
and an easy fellow to talk with. 
I was seldom in my office that 
there wasn’t some young fellow in 
to see me. I was invited fre- 
quently to the fraternity houses. 
And what do you suppose those 
young men wanted to know? This: 
“How should we go about pre- 
paring for business and where’s the 
best place to get in?” 

But if no one takes this sort of 
interest in them they must shift 
for themselves. Then the awaken- 
ing comes later. And all too fre- 
quently at a time when it’s most 
expensive. After spending four 
years in college, to turn in and 
buck the breakers for several years 
more, trying to get their bearings, 
is not only wasteful of time and 
youthful energy but is calculated to 
destroy the morale of the best of 
them. 

Yes, I’ve associated with college 
men for so long that I believe I 
know pretty well their problems 
and how they look upon them, 
especially those entering or soon to 
enter business. I attribute their 
lack of fitness to the system rather 
than to any inherent weakness or 
kink lurking in the backbone or 
mental structure of the species. 

There has been quite a bit. of 
talk to the effect that “the college 
trains men to think” and it is 
pointed out that, after all, that’s 
the big thing. Based upon my 
double experience—in business and 
the field of higher education—I am 
prepared to say that there isn’t 
sufficient foundation for the theory. 
Tt is reasonable enough to believe 
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Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


Supplies a Market 
for Quality Merchandise 


Take Automobiles 
for an Example! 


The manufacturers of the 
following cars maintain full 
schedules in The Inquirer: 


Auburn Jordan 
Buick—Marquette Locomobile 
Cadillac—LaSalle Marmon—Roosevelt 
Chevrolet Nash 
Chrysler—DeSoto and Oakland 

Plymouth bil 
Dodge 4 & 6 Oemente 
Dodge Bros. Trucks Packard 
Durant Peerless 
Franklin Pierce-Arrow 
Gardner Pontiac 
General Motors Corp. Reo—Wolverine 
G.M.C. Trucks Studebaker—Erskine 
Graham—Paige Stutz 
Hudson—Essex Willys-Knight—Whippet 
Hupmobile Windsor White Prince 
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coast as man travels in 
comfort. Crack trains and 
flying “‘Pullmans” on regu- 
lar schedule, now clip days 
from the transcontinental 
journey. Short cuts in mer- 
chandising methods are 
keeping pace with modern 
demands for speed. This 
agency is geared to assist 
manufacturers of Southern 
New England to adjust 
business horizons to the 
shrinking continent. 
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that a mentality capable of think- 
ing can be and is benefited by a 
college training but when the col- 
lege claims credit for “making men 
think” it is going too far. In 
reality it is attempting to put one 
over on the Creator. 

Many of the poorest excuses as 
thinkers I’ve ever met were college 
graduates, with two, three or more 
degrees, whereas an even larger 
number of the straightest and deep- 
est thinkers have been men who 
were never inside a college, unless 
invited there to address the. stu- 
dents on the all-important subject: 
How to get on in the world. 

Making minds that think and 
training minds that do think are 
two entirely different things. The 
college can and should do the lat- 
ter, while it never has and never 
can accomplish the former. 

I do not agree with Mr. Baker 
that the young man who works his 
way through college is necessarily 
handicapped. I know more suc- 
cesses in business who were self- 
supporters in college than I do 
those who had ample funds pro- 
vided. They learn to earn while 
they learn and their contacts with 
people, in most cases business men, 
aid them greatly in building self- 
confidence, getting an insight into 
active life, in forming worthwhile 
associations and the value of money. 
In most every case, the man who 
will work his way through, who 
has the courage to stand the gaff, 
is the very fellow who would have 
made good without a college train- 
ing. Yes, so much depends on the 
man. Fortunate, indeed, is the bus- 
iness executive who can spot and 
hold the winners. 

Here’s one typical example of the 
sort of college man I have in mind, 
and, interesting to say, he is one 
of the nineteen selected by Mr. 
Baker to make the country-wide 
tour to which he referred: I know 
the young fellow. His brother 
works at our home office. Getting 
an education was serious business 
with him; he had no time or money 
to waste. When he came out, he 
took the first job in sight and dug 
in. Selling appealed to him most 
and he set about getting experi- 
ence and training which would fit 
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him for the task of the future. 

About the time this young man 
was being considered by Mr. Baker 
he was offered a desk job by a very 
good friend of mine in the East. 
In fact, I recommended him for 
the place. The interesting point is 
he grabbed the opportunity offered 
him by Mr. Baker. He preferred 
lots of action and the Goodrich 
White Fleet Tour promised well 
in this respect. 

I dare say that this young man, 
and many others possessing like 
qualities, will go far in the field 
of merchandising. With the proper 
guidance he will supply the neces- 
sary portions of self-confidence, 
self-assertiveness, straight thinking 
and hard work—and his college 
training, if nothing else, has sup- 
plied him with that other very de- 
sirable quality, polish. 


S. S. Koppe & Company 
Appointments 


Alexander McFeggans has joined the 
sales staff of S. S. Koppe & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, New 
York. He will specialize in work re- 
lating to the markets of South Africa, 
where he has been for the last several 
years, and in the sale of space for 
Argus South African Newspapers, Ltd. 

Melchor Guzman, formerly with 
Joshua B. Powers, New York, and 
H. D. Boswell, formerly with the Radio 
Corporation of America, have also 
joined the Koppe sales staff. 

J. E. Colonna has been advanced to 
the position of manager of the sales 
promotion department. 


M. A. Goerl Heads Mail 
Advertising Association 


M. A. Goerl, president of the M. A. 
Goerl am ay 4 was elected president 
of the Mail Advertising Service Asso- 
ciation of New York City, Inc., at_a 
recent meeting of that organization. He 
succeeds August W. Haas. Other offi- 
cers elected were: Vice-president, C. 
E. Whitehouse, Jr., Globe il Service; 
secretary iss Augusta Woskoff, 
World’s Tower Letter Service, and 
treasurer, Miss Margaret Prince, Cosmo 
Letter Shop. 

Members elected to the board of di- 
rectors include: B. S, Rosenstadt, Sig- 
mar Saft, Horace H. Nahm, Miss Lena 
Hauser, Irving Rothstein and Mr. Haas. 


Joins Gundlach Agency 


A. A. Gellatt, formerly with the 
Bower Publishing Company, New York, 
has joined the Gundlach Advertising 
Company, Chicago, as an account ex- 

ive. 
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When we supply 
an advertising agency with 
a complete radio program, 
the agency is at all times 
in direct supervision of 
the radio account, in order 
that the program may 
properly tie up with the 
copy being used in other 
media. The agency re- 
ceives the full commission 
allowed by the broadcast- 
ing systems for the use of 
their broadcasting facilities. 


{The purpose of our organ- 
ization, is to assist you 
agency men in utilizing the 
broadcast medium for your 
clients. 


JUDSON 


RADIO PROGRAM 


CORPORATION 


Steinway Building 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Tribune Tower Chicago, Il. 








“Bigger” and “Better” Are Not 
Synonymous 


The Bonser Doll Company Feels That Expansion Would 
Result in Decreased Profits 


By Richard W. Wyse 


| ha these days when mergers and 
super-mergers capture our im- 
agination, when business operates 
upon a truly stupendous scale, it 
is almost universally assumed that 
the heart’s desire of every manu- 
facturer is increased sales. Suc- 
cess is defined as continuous 
growth, becoming bigger and 
bigger. Indeed the idea is usually 
phrased “bigger and better.” 
Better? Better than what? 
Better for whom? At the risk of 
ending my days as a heretic, in the 
fire instead of toasting comfortably 
before it, I venture to assert that 
“bigger” and “better” are not syno- 
nyms, that increased sales may not 
force increased profits, that the re- 
lationship between the two is com- 


plicated by a number of other un- 
related factors and that profits 


for present owners rather than 
volume of business is the goal. 
The question of the desirability 
of growth for any particular busi- 
ness may be argued from several 
points of view. We might be ideal- 
istic and discuss possible benefits 
to humanity or to the Nation as 
a unit. The needs of employees 
and of labor in general might con- 
dition our views. These are in- 
teresting and vital matters but put- 
ting them aside for the moment let 
us confine ourselves to the “self- 
ish” problem of increasing profits 
to present owners over a period of 
years. Many opinions to the con- 
trary, I see no reason to assert 
that intelligent self-interest is not 
business’s highest possible motive. 
On any manufacturer’s statement 
the total liabilities may be divided 
into three arbitrary subtotals: 
Cost of production; cost of sales, 
and profits. When production 
reaches a point beyond which in- 
creased volume does not mate- 
rially lower costs per unit then 
production costs may be consid- 
ered fixed and disregarded entirely 
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in discussions of possible profits, 
It seems obvious that for every 
factory there is a point beyond 
which it is impossible to decrease 
the cost of production and that 
this point will vary depending 
upon the nature of the product. 

Take the writer’s own company 
for example. To call the Bonser 
Doll Company a small manufac- 
turing concern would be mislead- 
ing; it is infinitesimal, microscopic. 
It falls in the class of businesses 
whose annual sales are less than 
$150,000. This tiny factory is a 
good laboratory specimen for our 
examination because, despite its 
low volume of sales, it is manu- 
facturing its product as cheaply 
as possible. Though its output 
were increased tenfold no mate- 
rial saving could be effected. It 
has shown a fair profit and con- 
tinuous if small growth every year 
of its existence. Now it seems 
probable that sales could be in- 
creased quickly by a_ substantial 
margin through an aggressive sell- 
ing effort. But could the present 
company benefit by such action? 

The reply might be made that 
any organization which could not 
increase profits through increased 
sales must be far too bereft of ex- 
ecutive ability to warrant serious 
consideration. 


“Just a Little Peter Pan” 


Perhaps it would be kinder to 
pat the little fellow’s head with a 
sympathetic hand and murmur, 
“Sad case. Sad indeed. Bright, 
smart and likable but the little 
chap never grew up, never attained 
business puberty. Just a__ little 
Peter Pan.” 

However, the forces determining 
present and possible profits of the 
specimen business we are examin- 
ing are the same which operate 
universally throughout the busi- 
ness world, irrespective of the size 
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1D! D you ever hear of York Safes, York 
Ice Machines, York Teeth, York Auto 
Bodies, Hanover Shoes, Long Furniture? 
These are only a few of the many nation- 
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of business individuals or the 
height of their chief executive. 

Once the cost of production has 
become fixed so that further in- 
creases in output do not affect it 
we can plot a graph showing the 
relationship between sales volume 
and the cost of sales and the same 
curve, reversed, will also show the 
relation between sales volume and 
profits (for profits must vary in- 
versely as the selling costs). This 
chart will indicate two things: 
First, that there is no attainable 
limit to the volume of sales pos- 
sible but, second, that it is neces- 
sary to spend more and more to 
obtain a larger volume of sales 
and the cost per sale increases as 
the volume is forced. 

At some point upon this curve 
it must, therefore, become unprof- 
itable further to increase the vol- 
ume of sales. This is the real 
saturation point of any industry 
or enterprise. Not the point be- 
yond which it is impossible to go 
but that beyond which it is un- 
profitable. 

For any manufacturer. whose 
product is consumed by the gen- 
eral public it is unusual to find 
the saturation point at a volume 
of sales of only $150,000. How- 
ever, within limits fixed by the 
nature of the product, each of us 
determines the saturation point of 
his enterprise exactly as he fixes 
the price and quality of his output. 

By advancing the prices of 
Bonser dolls our company might 
raise its saturation point indefi- 
nitely. Increased prices leave an 
increased margin for forcing sales. 
Obviously, however, this does not 
guarantee that more sales will re- 
sult and of course an injudiciously 
raised price might entirely stop all 
sales. The particular problem of 
this and every business is: At what 
volume of sales can we obtain the 
highest profits over a period of 
years? 

We cannot consider this without 
first deciding the question: How 
much can we afford to spend for 
advertising? Advertising must be 
charged against selling costs. It 
will tend to decrease the amount 
of profit in each sale, pushing our 
cfirve’ upward at a sharper angle. 
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Two benefits we might receive to 
offset this; first, if the increase in 
sales were sufficient the net profit 
derived from the business might 
be increased even after paying for 
the advertising; second, the good- 
will of the business would undoubt- 
edly be augmented, and in this con- 
sideration we must include the 
element of added stability secured 
through wider and more diversified 
market. 

This is all extremely elementary 
to the readers of Printers’ INK. 
But each advertiser must go over 
this same ground continuously. 


Practically No Advertising Is 
Done 


We have fixed our advertising 
appropriation at the bare costs of 
necessary catalogs and business no- 
tices—practically zero. We do 
not feel that our product is suited 
to any larger investment which we 
might be able to make. It seems 
that nothing but consumer adver- 
tising could increase our sales 
through chain-store outlets and 
such a campaign would be out of 
the question. 

However, it would be possible 
for us to adjust our product to 
the requirements of an_ efficient 
advertising campaign featuring 
trade-marked, distinctly packaged 
merchandise of a higher price 
range than that we now distribute 
through the chain stores. For this 
class of merchandise we could ob- 
tain more money through adver- 
tising than without it. 

Gentlemen! One moment, please! 
Indeed I do know that advertising 
makes it possible for manufactur- 
ers to reduce their selling prices, 
yes, and that thousands of exam- 
ples can be sighted to attest the 
fact and that no other possible 
effect on prices is ever mentioned 
in polite society. I am aware that 
in a vast number of cases adver- 
tising has paid manufacturers, paid 
for itself and paid the public in 
reduced and stabilized prices and 
as one of that same public I grate- 
fully acknowledge my debt to it. 
But though I be boiled in oil, 
stoned or annihilated by less drastic 
but equally relevant arguments, I 
can only insist that so far as the 
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The ARGUS CHAIN 
in SOUTH AFRICA 


Each Link, an Important Publication 
Each Publication, an Important Sales Link 


EWSPAPERS in South Africa, are show win- 

dows. Retailers depend on them to reach 

consumers. People read the papers and have con- 
fidence in what they see advertised in them. 


OUTH AFRICA is not overwhelmed with 
publications, but is adequately covered 

by a reliable press. For example, the 
JOHANNESBURG STAR is the great Transvaal 
newspaper, read by everybody in the Golden 
Rand zone. The CAPE ARGUS, solid in the 
South-west of the Union, is the popular Cape 
Town daily. The week-end edition of the 
CAPE ARGUS enters the homes of the Dutch 
and English rural population. Then, for the 
Garden Colony, the NATAL ADVERTISER 
is one of the essential dailies, with its week- 
end edition. THE FRIEND of Bloemfontein is 
read by everybody in the Orange Free State. 
THE OUTSPAN is a remarkable weekly with 
the largest national circulation in South 
Africa; and popular with Dutch and English. 


Argus South African Newspapers, Ltd., has 
established an office in New York to afford 
friendly and intelligent counsel to the 
American Advertising Agent and his client. 


ARGUS SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPERS, Ltd. 
American Offices: 


S.S. Koppe & Company, Inc. 


International Publishers’ Representatives 
Times Bidg. Bryant 6900 New York 
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Bonser Doll Company is concerned 
the cost of advertising would have 
to be offset by higher prices. 

We are told that merchandise 
methods have changed, basically and 
fundamentally. Today it is neces- 
sary to fight for business, to force 
sales and keep on forcing them, 
that mere reliance on the values 
one offers is hopelessly old-fash- 
ioned. Maybe. Still no matter 
how modern the curling iron you 
may use it is difficult to put new 
kinks in an old pig’s tail. 

We continue to show a com- 
fortable profit, and also to grow 
somewhat, largely because our sat- 
uration point and our prices are 
low. We do not argue price but 
value. We can skim the cream 
of our market and allow some high- 
grade milk to run away because 
we are small. While we do not 
catry the business insurance of 
larger contemporaries who adver- 
tise nationally, we are repaid by 
a greater flexibility in our organi- 
zation and output. 

The conclusions which we reach 
are: First, we certainly are not 
forced to pay a penalty because we 
are small; quite the contrary. 
Second, increased sales attained 
through aggressive selling effort 
might not be profitable. Third, we 
believe it is desirable to develop a 
product capable of more expensive 
methods of marketing than we now 
use if this can be done without 
jeopardy to our present market 
which must retain preference. 

Compensation 1s an Emersonian 
concept. (Emerson, by the way. 
was the author of that absurd 
dictum about hypothetical manu- 
facturers of problematic mouse- 
traps.) Compensation as Emerson 
expounds it is a philosophical ex- 
tension of Newton’s law of motion 
which states that to every action 
there is an equal and opposite re- 
action. It is based upon a quixotic 
and perhaps absurd idea of uni- 
versal and immediate justice to 
everyone. It would be most diffi- 
cult to prove it from ordinary, 
daily _ experience. Yet our own 
case indicates that a small busi- 
ness may find some compensation 
for its very minuteness and, strange 
as it may sound, that compensation 
may manifest itself j in profits, 
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Join Colin B. Kennedy 


Corporation 

William B. Neven has joined the 
Colin B. Kennedy Corporation, South 
Bend, Ind., as general sales manager. 
He was with that organization in 1921 
and 1922 as general sales and adver- 
tising manager. 

Alfred P. Sirois, recently with the 
C. H. Trapp Advertising Agency, St. 
Louis and previous to that with A. A. 
Gray & Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed advertising manager of the 
Kennedy corporation. — : 

An advertising campaign, calling for 
the use of newspapers, business papers, 
direct-mail and outdoor advertising, is 
being planned for the Kennedy radio 
set. This advertising will be handled 
by the Trapp agency. 


on ’ ° 
Trouble That We Don’t Mind 
Luptow TypocrarH CoMPANY 
Curcaco 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We thank you very much for your 
reply to our inquiry as to a publication 
or house magazine entitled, “Direct 
Mail Selling.” 

We have found that you people go 
to considerable trouble to obtain desired 
data, which is very much appreciated. 

Luptow TypocrarH Company. 


L. H. Spight with National 


Broadcasting Company 
Lindsey H. Spight, formerly with the 
national advertising department of the 
Los Angeles Times, has joined the ad 
vertising department of the Pacific 
Coast division of the National Broad- 
casting Company, New York. His head- 

quarters will be at San Francisco. 


Buffalo Agency Reorganized 

Harlow-Fleischmann, Inc., has been 
incorporated at Buffalo to succeed the 
Harlow Advertising Agency. Ward C 
Harlow continues as president. 

C. Dudley Fleischmann, former ry 
duction manager of Adams, Hildreth & 
Davis, Inc., Buffalo, is vice-president 
and treasurer of the new company. M. 
E. Schara is secretary. 


Clifford Wood, Jr., Joins 


Amrad Corporation 
Clifford Wood, Jr., formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the F. H. Roberts Com- 
pany, Boston, appointed sales 
promotion manager of the radio set di- 
vision of The Amrad Corporation, Med- 
ford Hillside, Mass. 


New Account for Frank H. 


Jones Agency 
The Resisto Pipe & Valve Company, 
East Cambridge, Mass., has appointed 
Frank H. Jones, Boston advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 
Business papers will be used 
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Outclassed! 


A few decades ago, this girl 
might have been the “belle 
of the ball.” Today she 
would be a wall flower. 
She’d be hopelessly out- 
classed by her bobbed- 
haired, short-skirted sister— 
the girl of today. 

Styles change in business, 
too—letterheads, for in- 
stance. Yet, even in this en- 
lightened age, some organi- 
zations cling to their old let- 
terheads, even though they 
be as obsolete as a hoop-skirt. 

A modern letterhead must 
be more than something to 
write on, It must help make 
sales. A Monroe letterhead 
helps make sales by giving 
your prospects a better im- 
pression of your organiza- 
tion, your product, and your 
progressiveness. 

Our newest folder, “Atten- 
tion Compelling Letter- 
heads” will be sent to you 
on request. A few minutes 
spent in reading this port- 
folio will show you why up- 
and-coming business houses 
from Maine to California are 
finding it profitable to buy 
letterheads from 


MONROE 
LETTERHEAD 
CORPORATION 


1010 Green Ave. 167 No. Union St. 
Huntsville, Ala. Akron, Ohio 











How Can Ideas Be Protected P 


Copyright and Patent Laws Offer 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

At present, I have in my stock on 
hand, and have had for some time, an 
idea for check forms which I think 
would increase the use of checks in 
the United States; an idea for a drink- 
ing cup company for a new and simpler 
type of cup—but since it competes with 
the regular cup they make, the idea 
should be used by some other type of 
company; also a tooth brush merchan- 
dising idea. So far as I can discover, 
these ideas have not been used. Yes, 
another, a merchandising idea good only 
or = certain taxi company in New 

ork. 

Is there some agency or clearing house 
through which contacts are e be 
tween paeate who have selling ideas to 
sell, and firms that might want to buy 
them? I don’t believe the above ideas 
can be protected, beyond perhaps a copy- 
right, so they can’t be openly hawked 
with their details revealed. 

If there isn’t such an agency or clear- 
ing house, I wonder if there isn’t a 
need for one or more. 

There are ponte who sell or help 
sell patents, why not firms or specialists 
who sell selling ideas? 

In the advertising and personal sell- 
ing professions, there are so many 
brains evolving selling ideas that it is 
inevitable that some ideas come up not 
in the fields in which these brains are 
for the moment working. Must those 
ideas die, or be given away? 

know that publications such as 
yours are run for the exchange of sell- 
ing ideas, but one man tells of his 
experience in his firm with something 
he has done or thinks should be done, 
and another man reading it, thinks out 
for himself an idea or conception which 
he puts to work in his own business. 
Fine. But suppose he gets an idea 
which is not useful to him, but would 
be to some other firm. Let it die? 
Give it aw: 

Perhaps i 
or settled by your advertising depart- 
ment, wherein a new section might be 
added to the Classified Section. 

SELLING IDEAS WANTED | 
SELLING IDEAS FOR SALE 

Well, there is the problem. I have 
four selling ideas now, entirely wide of 
my field of activity. How to find the 
most satisfactory places for them, then 
to get an audience with a purpose of 
selling them for money? I haven’t the 
solution. 

Can you help me? 

R. M. Roptun. 


ETTERS such as Mr. Rodlun’s 

4 are received so .frequently by 
Printers’ Inx that the matter of 
protecting ideas is perhaps of more 
than a little general interest. 

It would be almost impossible 
for this publication or any other 


ay? 
the things could be started 


Little Protection to “Brain Children” 


to register all ideas for merchan- 
dising plans, new products and de- 
signs which are submitted by an 
outsider to a manufacturing com- 
pany. Even if they were so regis- 
tered it would merely date the idea 
and be no proof that the manu- 
facturer to whom the idea was 
submitted had not previously con- 
sidered it. 

It has often happened that a sell- 
ing idea or new plan described in 
detail in Printers’ InxK has been 
used subsequently in a law court to 
establish priority and for that rea- 
son more manufacturers than for- 
merly see the advisability of mak- 
ing new plans public. But this 
angle of protecting ideas does not 
help the individual who submits an 
idea to an established company. 
In such a case, the ethical standards 
and good faith of the company to 
which the idea is submitted, com- 
mon sense, and the common law are 
the only real protection a man has 
upon which to rely. 

A company received unsolicited 
an idea for folding its product in 
a different manner so that the 
danger of ruining it by inexpert 
handling might be reduced. The 
new method was accepted and the 
man who suggested it received a 
check for $500 with a letter of 
thanks from the president of the 
company. It was an excellent in- 
vestment on the company’s part, for 
the check and the letter made such 
an impression on the recipient that 
he told everybody who would listen 
to him what a wonderful company 
it was and how handsomely he had 
been treated. A fair attitude such 
as this incident illustrates is good 
common sense on the part of a 
company. It not only builds good- 
will but it induces the same man 
and other men to submit other 
ideas. A company which receives 
an idea, returns it as unavailable 
and then uses it without reward- 
ing the sender is shutting itself off 
from: subsequent ideas from a man 
who wishes it well, and incurring 
his enmity and an immeasurable 
amount of ill-will from the friends 
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Can You Sell 


Industrial Publication 
Advertising? 


Our organization, rated as one of the leaders among 
publishers of business papers, wishes to add two or 
three men to its sales staff who already know how or 
who can persuade us of their ability to sell industrial 
advertising. 


The men we want possess the following: 


Practical experience in some phase of adver- 
tising either as manager of advertising for an 
industrial product or as salesman for indus- 
trial publications. 


Some knowledge of how various products are 
used in industry, and how distributed. 


Enthusiasm for industrial advertising. 


Ability to transfer that enthusiasm to the 
prospect. 


To such men we offer in turn permanent connections 
with an organization which is favorably and well 
known in the advertising world; on publications 
recognized as leaders in their fields; almost unlimited 
opportunities for advancement—not only in salary 
but into managerial and executive positions. The 
remuneration to start will depend upon the indi- 
viduals selected. 


Address your replies, giving your business experi- 
ence in full, to 


R, M. D. Box 256, Printers’ Ink. 
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he tells about his disagreeable ex- 
perience. 

On the other hand, let us con- 
sider the question of the “nut” sug- 
gester and the ethical company. 

The company receives a_ wild, 
unsound and poorly conceived sug- 
gestion for a new product and re- 
turns it with thanks and the true 
information that its research de- 
partment is at present engaged in 
the task of working out a new 
product along somewhat similar 
lines. When the new product does 
appear something about its nature, 
its mame, or its container may 
make the “nut” believe the com- 
pany has stolen his idea. So he 
sets up a howl, hires a lawyer and 
goes to court. Many a producer, 
playwright and author has been 
unjustly charged with plagiarism 
in similar circumstances. So bad 
has the situation become that some 
of them now refuse to read manu- 
scripts or ideas from unknowns. 
It is perfectly possible for two or 
more people to get similar ideas at 
the same time. Unfortunately, 
there are suspicious and disagree- 
able people who never will believe 
that obvious truth, a fact which 
makes it more difficult for the sin- 
cere, practical and honest discoverer 
of a valuable idea. 

Form letters, drawings, pieces of 
copy and similar tangible things 
can be copyrighted by the simple 
procedure of applying to the copy- 
right office of the Library of Con- 
gress, in the manner prescribed by 
law, but new ideas have no such 
protection. The law itself pro- 
vides little or no protection for 
an idea until it is expressed in con- 
crete and tangible form. The first 
step for a man with an idea who 
wants protection is to see if some 
concrete form cannot be worked 
out and then to investigate the sev- 
eral Federal services to see if the 
tangible idea is registrable or pat- 
entable. If not then the originator 
should collect all possible evidence 
to prove priority so that he will 
have good evidence to protect his 
ownership under the common law. 
One lawyer tells us that a good 
way is to write the full details of 
the plan and secure an acknowledg- 
ment of receipt from the manu- 
facturer to whom it is submitted. 
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Then to take the carbon of’ the let- 
ter to a notary and get it dated 
officially and witnessed. 

This man calls attention to +the 
service rendered by the Authors 
League of America. Under the 
law an original literary production 
or plot idea cannot be copyrighted 
until it is published. This gives 
the author no definite legal protec- 
tion while he is trying to sell what 
he wrote. In case his idea or his 
theme is stolen, he must, under the 
common law, prove that he is the 
original author if he is to secure 
redress. 

For a small fee the Authors 
League therefore allows its mem- 
bers to deposit in an envelope a 
copy of the idea or literary produc- 
tion. It is dated and witnessed be- 
fore being filed and the originator 
is in this way furnished with proof 
of his priority if it ever becomes 
necessary for him to go to court 
to establish his rights. 

Other organizations in the silk, 
candy, dry goods and perfumery 
field furnish bureaus for the pur- 
pose of filing the trade-marks of 
their members. The main purpose 
of this latter service is to adjust 
differences between members and 
prevent two or more from un- 
knowingly adopting the same 
trade-mark, slogan or name. At 
the same time it is very serviceable 
in proving priority for marks 
which cannot be protected by Fed- 
eral trade-mark registration. 

The lawyer who makes the sug- 
gestion about the carbon and the 
notary and calls attention to the 
other services mentioned makes 
this point, however : 

No such registry or service has 
in itself the legal power of pro- 
tection. It merely offers a means 
of building acceptable evidence that 
the. originator claimed exclusive 
ownership of the idea on a specific 
date. To be effective such evidence 
must be used either as a means of 
moral suasion or as evidence be- 
fore a common law court. Nor 
would the fact of such registration 
prove conclusively that the manu- 
facturer, for example, to whom an 
idea has been submitted, may not 
have thought of it first or been 
working on it at the time. 

With all these facts in mind, how 
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WHAT — 
NEW YORK AGENCY 


wants a partner with 


EXPERIENCE 


BUSINESS: CAPITAL 
“" 


A man is available who can bring to an established—but 
preferably young, medium size and growing—agency, a highly 
diversified advertising ability. His experience covers 13 years. 
He has secured a substantial volume of new business in the 
past; can write (and can prove that he can write) convincing 
copy. His record for holding accounts is good. 

If capital is a factor, he can furnish it up to a reasonable 
amount, provided, of course, the proposition is sound. 

He has sufficient business—of Al credit rating—to warrant 
a substantial salary, but is not interested in negotiating 
with any agency whose policy is to take on men solely, or 
even primarily, because of business they control. Any con- 
nection made will be on the basis of a mutual belief in future 
success because of the qualifications of the man and of the’ 
agency. No decision is asked or desired on the ground of 
business controlled. 

This man is in his early thirties and his education, back- 
ground and connections are unusually good. 











Write to Box 910 Printers Ink giving 
so far as possible an outline of the 


























arrangement which might be made. 
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as practiced in 
ADVERTISING 


Too many Advertisers de- 
liberately blindfold them- 
selves to the testimony which 
they could, otherwise, plainly 
see. 


When a newspaper has, for 
years, consistently held 


First Place 


in 
National Advertising 


among ALL the week-day 
newspapers in the United 
States, that fact should be 
proof positive that that news- 
paper should be included in 
any list of mediums selected 
to broadcast the merits of 
any deserving article. 


Daily Circulation 
in excess of 


140,000 Copies 
90% Home Delivered 


Newark 
Evening News 


Home Office, 215-221 Market Street 
Newark, New Jersey 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
General Advert:sing Representatives 
New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
Les Angeles, San Francisco 
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is a man to sell his ideas for drink- 
ing cups, tooth brushes and taxi 
cabs? A _ recognized advertising 
agency might be interested. A let- 
ter to a list of them would reveal 
the fact of interest or its lack. 
A company in the paper business 
not now making a cup might be 
interested in a new idea. Lists of 
such companies are easily obtain- 
able as are the names of companies 
in the other lines mentioned. It 
is also possible to check upon the 
general standing of such companies. 

The whole question of submit- 
ting ideas is based on faith and 
good ethics. The sensible, prac- 
tical man with an idea to submit 
who takes it in finished form to a 
reputable company is more than 
likely to get a fair hearing and fair 
treatment if the idea is acceptable. 
—[Ed. Printers’ InK. 


R. H. Macy Acquires L. Bam- 
berger & Company 


R. H. Macy & Company, New York, 
have purchased L. Bamberger & Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., department store. 
There will be no change in the manage- 
ment or policies of Bamberger’s, ac- 
cording to Jesse I. Straus, president of 
Macy’s. All executives will remain and 
continue their functions. 

Mr. Bamberger, who thirty-six years 
ago started the business bearing his 
name, retires from the presidency and 
becomes chairman of the board of 
Bamberger’s and will at the next meet- 
ing of Macy’s board of directors be 
elected to membership in that board. 
Mr. Bamberger, in a statement giving 
the reason for the sale of his company, 
said: “I am getting old and I want to 
be relieved of the active management 
and responsibility of the business which 
I founded.” ; 

R. H. Macy & Company did a busi- 
ness last year of $90,000,000 while the 
business of L. Bamberger & Company 
amounted to $35,000,000. Macy’s net 
income for 1928 was $7,566,194 and 
Bamberger’s amounted to $2,915,375. 

Through the purchase, R. H. Macy 
& Company also acquire radio station 
WOR and Charm, which is published 
by Bamberger’s. 


Radio Station Account to 
Homer McKee Agency 


The Crosley Radio Corporation, Cin- 
cinnati, has appointed the Homer McKee 
Company, Inc., of Illinois, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct the national 
advertising for its radio broadcasting 
station, An institutional cam- 
paign to build prestige and listener-in- 
terest for the station will be run in 
magazines. 
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The Second Sale Is “The 
Perfect Sale” 


Strouse & Bros. 
Evansvitie, Inp., Jun. 25, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

“The Perfect Sale.” 

When I read the headline of Mr. 
Warburton’s article, [June 20 issue] 
the first thought that flashed to me was 
a somewhat different application than 
the one he presented 

I thought of the “perfect sale” as the 
goal toward which all business is striv- 


ing: 

Doing our work so well in every re- 
spect, that present customers will 
eagerly and enthusiastically patronize us 
when again in need of what we are 
ffering ; 

Making a product so desirable from 
every standpoint, that it will not enter 
our friends’ minds to even consider com- 
petitive goods; 

Making people so happy in the use of 
our handiwork they will become our 
unpaid, willing supporters among their 
friends; 

Selling these products so efficientl 
and intelligently, that customers will 
say “send me out some of the same 
goods I bought last time,” or “you 
know about what I want. You have 
my size—use your own judgment;’ 

Serving folks so well they take two- 
week-advance appointments ee granted, 
or gladly wait for their next at the 
end of the list; 

a pone mg and abwess 
studying what people’s “happiness needs” 
are, and then supplying those needs, 
with a view to repeat sales . . . for the 
second sale is the perfect sale. 

Samuet WHITMAN, 
Advertising Manager. 


New Accounts for Burton E. 


Vaughan Agency 

The Arkla Sash and Door Company, 
Little Rock, Ark., and the Arkansas 
Natural Gas Corporation, Shreveport, 
La., have appointed Burton E. Vaughan, 
Little Rock advertising agency, to di- 
rect their advertising accounts. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used for 
both companies. 


To Represent “Judge” in 
New England 


Travers D. Carman has been ap- 
pointed New England advertising man- 


ager of Judge, New York. This pub- 
lication will be represented in that ter- 
ritory by Mr. Carman’s organization at 
Boston, Carman-in-New England, pub- 
lishers’ representative. 


New Account for W. I. Tracy 
Agency 

The Personal Finance and Thrift 
Corporation, New York, industrial bank- 
ing, has appointed W. I. Tracy, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to di- 
rect its advertising account. Newspa- 
pers in metropolitan cities will be used. 
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The 
Bridgeport 
Herald 


Published Weekly at 
Bridgeport, 
Connecticut 

Is the only newspaper 
which reaches the 
entire 169 Cities, 
Towns and Villages in 


Connecticut 
ar 


The 
Bridgeport 
Herald 


has the 
Largest Circulation 
of any Paper 
in 


Connecticut 


ie oneaee 
Sample copy sent on request 
National Representatives 


Powers & Stone, Inc. 
369 Lexington Ave., New York City 
First National Bank Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Potatoes 
Are Packaged and 
Advertised 


Test Shipment of Michigan Potatoes 
in Fifteen-Pound Sacks Is Sold 
Successfully with the Aid of 
Newspaper Advertising in Buf- 
falo, N. Y., by Co-operative 
Organization of Potato Growers 

A SUCCESSFUL experiment in 

packaging, labeling and ad- 

vertising potatoes in fifteen-pound 
retail cotton bags, made recently by 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Chicago in co-opera- 
tion with the Michigan Potato 
Growers Exchange, indicates the 
practicability of retail packaging 
many of the so-called bulky farm 
products, including white potatoes, 
sweet potatoes, string beans, as- 
paragus and celery. 

The association made a prelimi- 
nary survey of Chicago produce 
dealers, grocers and housewives to 
learn their attitude toward the pro- 


posed marketing of potatoes in 


sealed retail bags. Forty per cent 
of the produce dealers interviewed 
favored a retail sack of either fif- 
teen or twenty-five pounds; 50 per 
cent were indifferent, and 10 per 
cent were opposed to the plan. 
Sixty-five per cent of 700 grocers 
liked the idea; 12 per cent were 
doubtful but were willing to try 
the package, and 23 per cent de- 
clared they could not sell packaged 
potatoes in their “poor” neighbor- 
hoods. 

It was learned that the average 
retail sale of potatoes in Chicago 
is a fraction over seven pounds. 
The association argued that by put- 
ting up potatoes in fifteen-pound 
sacks the unit retail sale would be 
increased. The grocers were quick 
to sense this possibility. They con- 
sidered also that the package would 
eliminate waste, save labor and pro- 
vide attractive store and window 
displays. 

Field workers of the association 
interviewed 650 housewives in Chi- 
cago, among whom the chief ap- 
peal of packaged potatoes was uni- 
form quality packed under brand 
with a shipper’s guarantee. They 
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declared that many grocers for con- 
venience during rush hours pre- 
pare five, ten and fifteen-pound 
paper bags of potatoes in advance, 
but that it would be preferable to 
have the package filled, sealed and 
labeled by the shipper. The cot- 
ton bags could be used later for 
lettuce, dust cloths, polishing cloths 
and the like. 

A test shipment of 2,400 fifteen- 
pound sacks of “Chief Petoskey” 
potatoes, top brand of the Michi- 
gan Potato Growers Exchange, 
was made to Buffalo, N. Y. The 
potatoes were shipped to F. P. Cow- 
ard & Son, commission house, 
which redistributed the stock among 
local dealers. The potato exchange 
ran a six by ten inch advertise- 
ment in the Buffalo papers in which 
the advantages of the retail pack- 
age were stressed. It read: 


especially selected! 
You get them exactly as packed by 
the growers. No culls. No leftovers 
from the pickings of other shoppers. 
All clean, uniform, choice potatoes— 
each a ‘big, plump, well-formed fellow. 
You can get Chief Petoskeys in clean, 
attractive cotton sacks, each containing 
15 pounds—1 peck. And you'll find a 
hundred handy uses about the house 
for the empty sacks. 

The Chief Petoskey trade-mark on 
the clean cotton sack is your guarantee 
of quality—your surety that today—to 
morrow—next week—you will always 
get the same high-grade selected po- 
tatoes. Go this week to the stores 
whose names appear below. 


The fifteen-pound sacks sold for 
10 cents to 12 cents more than the 
market price on potatoes of similar 
quality. They sold readily in the bet- 
ter class neighborhoods, but lagged 
in the poorer neighborhoods. Total 
costs to the potato exchange were 
18 cents per peck and the selling 
price to P. Coward & Son 
was 21% cents. The wholesaler 
sold the potatoes for 23% cents to 
retailers who in turn received from 
27 to 35 cents per peck, while New 
York potatoes of equivalent quality 
were selling at neighborhood stores 
for 17% cents a peck. 


Each potato is 


Heads North Carolina 
Publishers 
W. C. Dowd, Jr., president and gen- 
eral manager of the Charlotte, N. C., 


News, has been elected president of th 
North Carolina Press Association. 
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15 Years of Printers’ Ink at 
SIDENER, VAN RIPER & KEELING, INC. 


“We have Printers’ Ink Weekly in bound volumes beginning 
with 1914 and Printers’ Ink Monthly beginning with 1921. 


“We subscribe for eleven copies of the Weekly and five 
copies of the Monthly for our individual uses. 


“We regard our Printers’ Ink library as equivalent to the 
legal library of the lawyer. We can find demonstrated data 
in this library to meet any advertising or marketing problem 
that must be solved. 


“To be a little less professional I might say that our office 
is filled with Trinters’ Ink fans’.” 


MERLE SIDENER, President. 
a ie li tt el th te lll ots. il lltanatly 
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RETOUCHING 
SPECIALISTS 


BLACK 
AND 


WHITE 


COLOR 


ADDA anpb 
KUENSTLER 
STUDIOS 


70 E. 45-NEW YORK 
Murray Hill 9237 





| Any business can 

| profitably tell its 

| story with theaidof | 
a carefully planned | 
&well-printed book. 


CURRIER PRESS 


CURRIER 


| 6 HARFORD: LIMITED | 
| 460 WEST 34- NEW YORK | 





Honor Sir William Crawford 

The . Publicity Club cup awarded an. 
nually by the Publicity Club, London, 
for 1929 has been presented to Sir Wil- 
liam Crawford. is honor signifies 
that the recipient is considered to have 
performed the most signal service to 
advertising. 

Presentation was made by the Lord 
Mayor of London who described adver. 
tising as the handmaid of business and 
that the Government, through the Em. 
ee Marketing Board, had shown its 
aith in advertising. The board, he 
stated, had reveal to the ple of 
Great Britain the resources of kinsmen 
at home and overseas. Therefore the 
club looked to the board for the indi- 
vidual to be awarded its cup, and found 
him in Sir William. 

In acknowledgement of the honor be 
stowed upon him, Sir William explained 
briefly the work and purposes of the 
Empire Marketing Board, calling atten. 
tion to what he descri as a miscon- 
ception which he would like to correct 
“It is thought,” he said, “that we spend 
£1,000,000 a year on_advertising. hat 
is not the case. Our attention and 
money are given largely to research 
and marketing, and we spend less than 
a quarter voted each year on actual 
advertising, and for a year or two, | 
cannot’ see that there will be any in 
crease in that expenditure. 

“The Empire Marketing Board is a 
happy family of single-minded, stren- 
uous men of business of all political 
parties working for the common cause. 
Advertising is a form of priesthood 
which stamps with its character all a 
man’s acts. It is our great responsi- 
bility to make trade grow; therefore 
our eyes must be always on the future. 

“As I see it, future development lies 
first in huying Empire cts here 
and in selling our wares throughout the 
Empire, and secondly in exporting to 
every country throughout the world. Do 
not be content with the slogan, ‘Buy 
British Goods,’ rather get our people to 
sell overseas and increase our markets.” 


Export Agency Opens South 
American Offices 


The Foreign Advertising and Service 
Bureau, Inc., New York, has opened 
offices at Buenos Aires and at Rio de 
Janeiro. The Buenos Aires office wil! 
be in charge of John W. White and the 
Rio de b ae = office in charge of A 
D’Almeido, formerly of the General 
Electric Company. These appointments 
have been made during a trip Louis D 
Ricci, vice-president of the company, 
has been making in South America. 


Dalton, Ga., “News” to Be 
Daily 


The Dalton, Ga., News, which has 
been — as a weekly, will become 
a daily about September 1. T. E. Ed- 
wards, publisher, was formerly general 
manager of the Rome, Ga., News 
Tribune. 
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Campaign Planned for New 
Radio Sets 


Newspaper, magazine, outdoor and 
radio advertising will be used in a cam- 
paign planned to develop markets for 
two new radio sets. These are the Peer- 
less and the Courier, both of which are 
to be equipped with Kylectron. The 
campaign, it is reported, calls for 
the expenditure of $1,250,000 by the 
manufacturer, the United Reproducers 
Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., which, 
following a series of mergers, has ob- 
tained control of a radio set manufac- 
turing organization and a cabinet fac- 
tory to combine with its speaker manu- 
facturing facilities. 

The Gaver Company, Dayton, Ohio, 
advertising agency, will direct this cam- 
paign. Newspaper advertising, which 
is the major part of the campaign, will 
get under way soon, copy being placed 
on regular schedules as fast as dealers 
are stocked, 


Death of T. A. Bryan 
Thomas Albert Bryan, for a half cen- 
tury a familiar figure in advertising 
circles in Cleveland, died recently at 
Chambersberg, Pa. After many years 
in theatrical work, he organized one 
of the first outdoor qevervicing com- 
panies in Cleveland with his brother, 
J Bryan. On the death of_ his 
brother, he formed The Bryan Com- 
pany, of which he was president for 
thirty years. In 1910 he retired and 
The Bryan Company was merged with 
the General Outdoor Advertising Com- 
pany. At the time of his death, Mr. 

Bryan was seventy-six years old. 


New York Office for “Electric 


Refrigeration News” 
Electric Refrigeration News, Detroit, 
has opened an office at New York, with 
H. A. DeLashmutt as Eastern manager. 


He had been advertising manager and 
is succeeded in this position by F. W. 
Brack, who was, for four years, with 


the Livermore & Knight Company, 
Providence, R. advertising agency, 
as New York representative. 


A. L. Reinitz with Millsco 
Agency 

Albert L. Reinitz, former vice-presi- 
dent of the New York office of Rudolf 
Mosse, Inc., has joined the Millsco 
Agency, Inc., as director of merchan- 
dising, in charge of research and plan 
departments. also, at one time, 
was export advertising manager for the 
Studebaker Corporation of America. 


New Account for Ollendorf 
Agency 

The Potter Manufacturing and Lum- 
ber Company, Downers Grove, IIl., man- 
ufacturer of poultry houses, has placed 
its advertising account with the C. J. 
Ollendorf Company, Chic advertisin 
agency. Agricultural publications wi 
be used 
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WANTED 


Top - Notch 
Sales 
Executive 


Millon dollar, equipment manu- 
facturer, has opening for a real 
Sales Executive (35-40) as Gen- 
eral Sales Manager. Must be 
wide awake graduate Mechan- 
ical Engineer, now in charge of 
sales for some thoroughly pro- 
gressive, successful concern, 
preferably in machinery lines, of 
personality, and one who 
es 3 se — himself 
is a 100% Salesman equall 
that he has ace-high ability ir 
leadership and sales manage- 
ment ;aman whohasproven that 
he is a real result getter in every 
phase of sales management. 

He must be capable of build- 
ing up existing forces and com- 
petent to select and train others 
and have the ‘‘know how” to put 
new life and method into the 
Department, both headquar- 
ters, anaes | aeons, and ex- 
perienced in public speaking. 

Applicants must send ae 
graph and state in first letter 
age, nationality, schooling, past 
connections, period ot employ- 
ment, duties and remuneration, 
why changes were made, salary 
expected to start, and all perti- 
nent information. 

This is a big opportunity, 
where if merited, $12,000 and 
better can be realized after first 
year, and increased as results 
justity. Only men who have 

raced out of the ordi- 
nary ability in Sales e- 
ment will considered. e 
man must be capable of doing 
big things “‘on his own”. 

Applications will be treated in 
strict confidence until your per- 
mission otherwise is granted. 


Address ‘‘W,"* Box 250, Printers’ Ink 
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A The job of the 
Boomerang public-relations 
f counsel, mie press 

0. agent, is to edu- 
Propaganda cate and crystal- 
lize public opinion. That’s the way 
he would explain it to you himself. 
His task, as the counsel sees it, 
is manifold and complex and subtle. 
Only a part of it consists of feed- 
ing neatly typed manuscript to the 
press. In addition, he creates what 
he calls news. Busy behind the 
scenes, he stages luncheons and din- 
ners at which civic and social and 
intellectual leaders quite amenably 
deliver speeches to further the coun- 
sel’s vicarious cause. A democratic 
fellow, he fares forth on occasion 
and mingles with the citizenry ; and, 
like unto the politician, he hand- 
shakes and back-slaps with gusto. 
Like unto the shepherd, he gathers 
the unsuspecting into whooping 
groups; and then, also like unto the 
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shepherd, whose motive is not al- 
ways apparent to the sheep, he puts 
them over the jumps. He inspires 
petitions and resolutions. And thus, 
in his many phases, he becomes a 
very fount, a bubbling spring, of 
what is called propaganda. 

And sometimes—and most likely 
to the counsel’s deep distress and 
to the still deeper distress of his 
trusting principals—the propaganda 
backfires. 

Out in Southern California three 
Western railroads—the Southern 
Pacific, the Great Northern and 
the Western Pacific—have been 
striving for traffic. The skirmish 
started when the Great Northern 
filed application to build a line from 
Klamath Falls, in Oregon, to Look- 
out, in California; and the North- 
ern’s ally, the Western Pacific, 
asked permission to build from 
Lookout to Kiddle, or Paxton. 
Whereat the Southern Pacific, 
solidly established in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, raised its voice in protest 
and shouted “No!” 

Simultaneously, civic and munici- 
pal organizations in Southern Cali- 
fornia began adopting resolutions— 
135 of them opposing the entry of 
the new roads and 107 of them en- 
dorsing it. The resolutions have 
been transmitted, of course, to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and along with the resolutions, sev- 
eral bales of letters, telegrams and 
clippings from newspapers. 

And now the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has spoken—not 
about the issue at stake, but about 
the communications. Through its 
chairman, Clyde B. Atchison, the 
Commission has remarked: “A 
great deal of money is being spent 
over the California extension. But it 
is all being wasted. The campaign 
is useless on both sides and ought 
to be stopped.” And to augment 
and extend that remark, Commis- 
sioner Balthasar Meyer, chairman 
of the Commission’s sub-committee 
on permits for new lines, on June 
26 wrote to the presidents of: the 
three roads: 

“It appears obvious that a great 
deal of propaganda work is being 
done both for and against this 
project. 

“It is assumed that yeu gentle- 
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men know that cases are determined 
on the record, and not by consid- 
eration of resolutions, communica- 
tions, newspaper articles, and the 
like. Of course, we recognize that 
some of this material may be spon- 
taneous, but experience indicates 
that a very considerable portion of 
it is the result of solicitation by op- 
posing interests. 

“When a hearing is held on these 
applications there will be an op- 
portunity for an expression by wit- 
nesses who have something to 
adduce in the way of testimony re- 
lating to the project, but propa- 
ganda of the sort now apparently 
in vogue is not helpful, and should 
not be tolerated.” 

“And that,” the commission may 
have added mentally, “is that!” 





A new conflict 


A 
between an estab- 
Hot Dog lished unadver- 
Fight tised product and 


an aggressive young upstart looms. 
The lowly, but popular, orthodox 
skin-encased frankfurter faces a 
new rival—the skinless hot dog. 

The hot dog was mentioned by 
Ed Wolff in a recent issue of 
Printers’ INK (“Your Article Is 
Superior—but Who Knows it?”) 
as one of several products whose 
market might be advertised away, 
or at least undermined, by an alert 
new competitor. On the very day 
that Mr. Wolff’s article appeared, 
the National Sausage Casing Deal- 
ers’ Association convened at Chi- 
cago to consider the threat of the 
unclad newcomer. 

The association decided to leave 
the outcome to the unproclaimed 
merits of its product. “We are not 
worrying about the new competi- 
tion,” said its secretary. “People 
will soon find out that the casing 
really makes the dog. If the public 
will use the blindfold test on its 
hot dogs it will soon find out that 
the skinless variety lacks the zest, 
the snappy spirit and the huge 
quantities of vitamins embodied in 
the old-fashioned fully clad frank- 
furter.” 

We wonder if John Public, even 
unhampered by a_ handkerchief 
about his brow, could detect a dis- 
proportionate relationship in the 
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vitamin content of the more mod- 
est red hot and its new rival; or 
if a lack of zest and snappy spirit 
would be so very obvious to his 
sensory apparatus when he made 
his comparisons. Or if he even 
cares about matters of vitamin 
count and spirit when, sleeves rolled 
up and hungry at ball game or 
amusement park, he seeks nourish- 
ment. 

Perhaps the sedan model hot dog 
is the superior product, but, as Mr. 
Wolff inquires, who knows it? 
Perhaps John could be made to 
realize the advantages of the old 
standby, but not, we feel, if it is 
left to his own initiative. Trust in 
the accuracy of public discernment 
of merit is a beautiful thing. But 
the records seem to show that the 
public is better told than trusted. 





The - ‘ye 16, the 

’ arm relief bill 
— S became a law. 
uture Commenting on 


it, the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York says: “The farm re- 
lief bill will probably accomplish 
as much for the farmer as any 
piece of legislation could, although 
its effectiveness will depend largely. 
on the wisdom with which it is 
administered. 

“As long as ‘orderly marketing’ 
is interpreted as a stabilization, not 
a raising of prices, there is no rea- 
son why the plan cannot operate 
smoothly; and in course of time 
the elimination of the drastic price 
movements that now follow 
changes in crop prospects, com- 
bined with a skilful handling of 
the marketing process by experi- 
enced managers, may even result 
in some increase in net farm re- 
turns....A_ partial smoothing 
out of price fluctuations may con- 
ceivably be effected, but a perma- 
nent raising of the level is out of 
the question.” 

So far as manufacturers are 
concerned, this statement that the 
farm relief bill, if it does not hold 
out promise of increasing the 
prices of farm products, may at 
least prevent the violent price 
fluctuations that have characterized 
the past, is of considerable inter- 
est. It is uncertainty regarding 
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income that probably does more 
than anything else to hold back 
farm purchases. Once the annual 
income of a farm can be estimated 
with something that even dis- 
tantly approaches accuracy, farm 
buying will not only increase but, 
what is even more important, 
it will be spread more evenly 
throughout the year. 

In urban sections, the income of 
most workers is a fairly stable 
factor. Of course there are such 
things as slack seasons, off-years, 
strikes, etc., all of which are likely 
to work havoc with estimates con- 
cerning annual income. But these 
are as nothing when compared with 
the radical changes that are likely 
to occur at any moment in the 
farmer’s income. It is for this rea- 
son that the manufacturer selling 
largely or entirely to farmers has 
led a more precarious existence 
than the manufacturer selling to 
urban trade where annual income 
is a more certain quantity. 

Consequently, if the farm relief 
bill does no more than to eliminate 
some of the hectic rises and falls 
in the farmer’s annual income, it 
will be doing something of tre- 
_mendous value not only to farm- 
ers.but also to the manufacturers 
who sell to them. Among other 
things, it will mean that manufac- 
turers advertising to the farm 
trade will no longer think it neces- 
sary to make their advertising ap- 
propriation change its pace in time 
to the estimated change of pace in 
the farmer’s income. Advertising 
to the farmer will be put on a 
more stable, year-round basis. That 
should be of real benefit to all con- 
cerned. 


** Desire A speaker at an 
of advertising =~ 

», vention in n- 
Possession”’ giand last month 
voiced an opinion that should be 
spread on the record for American 
manufacturers to read. Lord Rid- 
dell had previously opened the ses- 
sions in a speech upon “The Quest 
of Markets,” which became the 
principal topic for discussion. It 
fell to the lot of a woman—Miss 
M. Maude Woodyard, co-manag- 
ing director of Saward, Baker & 
Co.—to deliver one of the most 
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important messages of all those 
delivered. 

“Our people have money to 
spend,” said Miss Woodyard, “and 
spend it so that much of it goes 
into the pockets of American and 
other foreign manufacturers. This 
is something for which British 
manufacturers are themselves 
largely to blame. It is not always 
a question of price. Around the 
American product has been created 
an air of desirability which makes 
the British consumer keen to pos- 
sess it. That sense of desirability 
is created by persistent advertising, 
good packing, a fine display and 
the co-operation of the distributive 
trades. 

“Britain lost her supremacy in 
the markets of the world when she 
adopted and persisted in the atti- 
tude of being too proud to adver- 
tise. She will regain her su- 
premacy when she uses advertising 
with foresight, force, dignity and 
persistence, which she knows so 
well how to exercise in other di- 
rections.” 

Britain acknowledges the power 
of American advertising, both in 
the tight little island—tight no 
more—and in the verdant pastures 
of her neighbors. She will surely 
determine to invoke advertising to 
a greater degree in seeking to re- 
gain some of the sales territories 
won by America. Manufacturers on 
this side of the Atlantic can ill 
afford to lessen one whit their ad- 
vertising efforts abroad. Competi- 
tion for trade will become keener 
as Great Britain increases and im- 
proves her advertising. 

It’s a thing worth striving for, 
this world market. Advertising 
by both of the principal competi- 
tors will help keep the strife on a 
high and peaceful level. 


F. A. Merrick Heads Westing- 
house Electric 
F. A. Merrick, vice-president and gen- 


estinghouse Elec- 


eral manager of the 
Company, East 


tric & say 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was elected president of 
that company last week. e succeeds 
E. M. Herr, who recently resigned the 
presidency, and who was elected vice 
chairman of the board of directors. ‘ 

Mr. Merrick, who is also a director of 
the company, will make his headquarters 
at Pitts urgh. 
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UMOR, intelligently 
| ~ : used, is a great sales 
tool. Given the opportu- 
nity the speaking salesman 
prefers to see his prospects 
when they are in good 
humor. Advertising, the 
silent salesman, has that 
advantage always in LIFE. 
LIFE is particularly well 
equipped to introduce your 


silent salesman to the right 


people —at the right time 


(when they are in good 
humor). Your advertising 
message reaches every 
member of the family. 
Father and mother, son and 
Americas daughter, find something 
Humorous in LIFE to interest, amuse, 


Week| y and entertain them. 














Advertising Club News 


E. B. Pratt Heads New York 
Sales Managers 


Elon B. Pratt, general manager of the 
Smokador Manufacturing Company, was 
elected _ president 
of the New York 
Sales Managers’ 
Club at a _ meet- 
ing of that or- 
ganization last 
He _ suc- 
Robert 
Brundage, vice- 
resident of the 
ite & Wyckoff 
Manufacturing 
Company. 
Other officers 
elected were: Vice- 
resident, Bevan 
awson, executive 
sales manager of 
the Dictaphone 
Corporation; trea- 
Elon B. Pratt surer, George N. 
Ackerman, man- 
ager of the retail 
department of the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, and, secretary, Carol Lyttle, 
Dictaphone Corporation. : 
Maurice Campbell, prohibition admin- 
istrator at New York, addressed the 
meeting on the effect of the Eighteenth 
Amendment on sales. 
a ah 


J. P. Licklider Heads 
St. Louis Club 


Joseph P. Licklider, director of pub- 
licity and sales research of the Missouri 
State Life Insurance Company, was 
elected president of the dvertising 
Club of St. Louis at a recent meeting. 
He succeeds Arthur E. Schanuel. 

Other officers elected were: Douglas 
V. Martin, Jr., director of publicity of 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Frank 
Fuchs, advertising director of the First 
National Bank, and George F. Schall, 
Beacon Paper Company, first, second 
and third vice-presidents respectively; 
Paul Allen Ebbs, Jr., Swope Shoe Com- 
pany, secretary, and George E. Gayou, 
Advertising Side Company, treasurer. 

* * * 


Herbert Perry Heads 
Honolulu Club 


Herbert Perry has been elected presi- 
dent of the Honolulu Ad Club. her 
officers elected are: Charles Armour, 
vice-president; Harold Cooper, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Theodore Smith, 
auditor. 

* * * 


Fort Worth Club Again Elects 
Amon G. Carter 


Amon G. Carter, publisher of the 
Fort Worth, Tex., Star-Telegram and 
Record-Telegram, has been re-elected 
president of the Fort Worth Advertis- 
ing Club for the tenth consecutive time. 
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Rochester Ad Club Elects 
New Directors 


Ralph Barstow, vice-president of 
Charles G. Lyman, Inc., was chosen as 
the twenty-first 

resident of the 

ochester Ad Club 

at its annual elec- 

tion held last 

week. His adminis- 

tration —— July 
1. Mr. Barstow, 
a former _vice- 
president of the 
club, is just com- 
pleting two years 
of service as a di- 
rector. Mr. Bar- 
stow succeeds 
Walter M. Sack- 
ett, vice-president 
and sales manager 
of the Karle Lith- 
ographic Com- 


pany. 
Edward Harris, 
II, Secretary of Brewster Gordon & 
Company, was elected vice-president, 
succeeding Ernest R. Clark. 

he new treasurer is K. Werner 
Heye, of Wilson & Heye. He succeeds 
Charles A. Elwood, who has held that 
office for the last four years. 

Three new directors were chosen, each 
of whom is to serve for a term of two 
years, They are: J. Allan Hovey, copy 
writer with the John P. Smith Com- 
pany; Ernest B. Houghton, Guardian 
Life Insurance Company; and John H. 
Lee, James Williams, Inc. Mr. 
Sackett as retiring president, automati- 
cally becomes a director. 

ee @ 


D. W. Davis Heads Springfield 
Club 


Donald W. Davis, advertisi man- 
ager of the Springfield, Mass., Repubii- 
can-News and Union, was elected pres- 
ident of the Advertising Club of Spring- 
field at its recent annual meeting. He 
succeeds George B. Haas. 

Other officers elected are: Vice-presi- 
dents, Adrian L. Potter, Jr., and Harry 
Gilbert; treasurer, A. . Matthews; 
secretary, Frank Toner, and assistant 
secretary, Miss Blanche Gagnon. 

Directors elected include: Albert W. 
Vining, W. H. S. Seybolt, Harold T. 
Bailey, Edward H. Marsh, P. C. Com- 
stock, A. A. Whitbeck and Mr. Haas. 

I 


O. F. Soule Heads Syracuse 
Bureau 


Oscar F. Soule, vice-president of the 
Syracuse, N. Y., Trust Company, has 
been elected president of the Better 
Business Bureau of Syracuse. Fred- 
erick H. Plumb was elected vice-presi- 
dent; Frederick E. Norton, Chamber of 
Commerce secretary, is to continue as 
secretary of the Bureau. Eugene A. 
Tholens was made treasurer. 


Ralph Barstow 
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What Clubs Can Do to Build 
Confidence in Advertising 


“How an Advertising Club Can Best 
Increase Public Confidence in Advertis- 
ing,” aS a subject of discussion before 
club meetings should bring forth some 
interesting viewpoints. topic was 
one assigned in the series of three-min- 
ute speaking contests held during the 
convention of the Pacific Advertising 
Clubs Association, at Oakland last week. 
The talk which won a _ three-minute 
speaking contest was given by W. H. 
Mackie. > 

There follows a summation of his 
talk, emphasizing the program to be 
undertaken by clubs: “Three interests 
are involved in every advertising cam- 
paign—in a jiece of copy: inter- 
ests of the uyer, the space seller 
and the pure cing public. Sincere pro- 
tection of the interests of the purchas- 
ing public is the key to public confi- 
dence in advertising.” 

In expanding his subject, Mr. Mackie 
said that, although advertising lowers 
cost, improves selection and educates 
the buyer, the economist still “views 
with disapproval the two-thirds of the 
consumer’s dollar which he tells us, is 
absorbed in distribution costs,” and that 
the moralist still “points his finger in 
condemnation at exaggerated statements, 
half-told truths and paid testimonials.” 

As a remedy, Mr. Mackie recom- 
mended that advertising clubs, individu- 
ally and in co-operation with each other, 
form bureaus of research to establish 
the facts of advertising in the light of 
common good; that the advertising spe- 
cialist, the business executive and the 
economist be represented in these bu- 
reaus; and that, as the facts are deter- 
mined, they be ‘furnished with ——— 
frankness to the buyer and seller of 
advertising and to the purchasing public. 

In conclusion, Mr. Mackie said: “Let 


* these bureaus become the conscience of 


organized advertising.” 
. = 


Hodges and Pearson Leave to 
Complete Convention Details 


Gilbert T. Hodges, chairman of the 
program committee for the convention 
at Berlin, and Earle Pearson, manag- 
ing director of the International Ad- 
vertising Association, have left for Eu- 
rope on the Leviathan to complete fina! 
arrangements for the convention of the 
International Advertising Association. 
They will stop in London for a few days 
to complete the details of the British 
part of the program and then will go 
to Paris to do the same for the French 
program. The American. part of the 
program is almost completed. 

Also aboard the Leviathan is Paul H. 
Fassnacht, president of Rudolf Mosse, 
Inc., and vice-chairman of the On-to- 
Berlin Committee of the International 
Advertising Association. 

* * * 


The Rs pete Club of Newark, 
N. J., b a golf tournament recently 
at the at. Club, West Orange, 
N N. Balch won the thirty-six 
hole contest from a field of twenty en- 
trants. 
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Wins Western Advertising 


Golfers’ Tournament 

Sixty-six members and guests of the 
Western Advertising Golfers’ Associa- 
tion, whose members mostly are Chi- 
cago advertising men, took rt in the 
group’s recent fourth annual excursion 
to Minocqua Heights, Wis. An eigh- 
teen-hole tournament was held on each 
of two days. 

D. E. Sawyer won first low gross 
honors for the two days with a score 
of 154. George H. artman, J. L. 
Sugden Advertising Company, was sec- 
ond with 157. r. Sawyer was low 
man for the first eighteen holes with a 
75 and R. W. Richardson, Cosmopoli- 
tan, was second; Wilbur Eickelberg, 
Smart Set, won the second round with 
a 78, Mr. Sawyer following with 79. 

Mr. Ejickelberg also won the low net 
rize for the two days, Pome of Lam- 
in, Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 
taking second place. Jack Bender had 
the lowest net score for the first eigh- 
teen, with é S. Putney, Jr., Curtis 
Publishin Compeny, second. The fol- 
lowing ay te! Gedge, College 
Humor, and C. D. Jessup, Continental 
Casualty Company, placed second. 

The foursome composed of rom 
T. Seehoff, Heath-Seehoff, Inc.; . ae 
Gardner, i Gardner Propellor Works; 
Edward Davis, Davis & Davis, Inc.; 
and Mr. Eickelberg turned in the best 
low gross card on both days. H. 
Clark, New York Sun, who is president 
of the association; Grey Sullivan, of 
Guy S. Osborn, Inc.; Frank Whitman, 
of the Quality Three; and Mr. Bender 
were low net foursome winners on the 
first eighteen. Edward S. Morrissey, 
Green, Fulton & Cunningham Company, 
Inc.; and Raymond Clarke, Don Smith 
and Lester Drew, all of £ Liberty, won 
the second day’s prize. 

Courtney D. Freeman, of Standard 
Farm Papers, was the tournament chair- 
man. The next event will be July 19 at 
the Butterfield Country Club, Chicago. 

oe 


Association of Young Adver- 
tising Men Elects 


The Association of Young Advertising 
Men of New York elected the following 
efficers for the coming year at a recent 


ay President, Salvatore Castag- 
nol our Arts Company; first vice- 
aoc May Alan Green, The Green- 
Brodie Company; second vice ———. 
Arnold Kates, Mailograph omennz; 
secretary, Emmanuel Jacoby, 

Ahrend Company; treasurer, Howard 
Warner, Perry Cand Company, and 
assistant en Eo ag A. Walker, 
Einson-Freeman meeny, Inc. 

* 


J. E. Denis Elected by 
San Diego Club 


Joseph E. Dryer was elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of San 
Diego, Calif, at a recent meeting. Clyde 
Freeman was elected vice-president. 

Directors, elected were: Fred Chanter, 
Carl Cragin, John Fox, Ben Little, 
James Logan, orris Penter, Leland 
Stanford and William Teal. 
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AKE a product ...a soft drink . . . with 
countless brands battling for exis- 
tence ... add a few more brands that 
are powerfully advertised . . . mix 
well. Then, try to pierce that market 
with a new product that has a total- 
ly different flavor. 


That is but part of the picture which 
| confronted P. D. Saylor, president, 


the Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc, 
when they shouldered the task of making Can- 
ada Dry a synonym for ginger ale. There were 
also such problems as making ginger ale a year- 
round seller, overcoming substitution, and sell- 
ing to dealers who were overloaded with other 


goods. 


Enough, surely, to keep two executives going 
at top speed. Nevertheless, on probably a half 
dozen occasions, Messrs. Saylor and Boggs have, at 
Printers’ Ink’s request, paused long enough to tell 
our readers their solutions to these and other mer- 
chandising difficulties. The information thus 
furnished by “P.D.” and “P.M.” (as we are sure 
the Canada Dry organization refers to them) has 
been used in many of the more than twelve 





“Brief Visits with Famous Merchandisers”—number 13 of a Series 
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articles* concerning Canada Dry published in 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly during the 
last four years. 


The titles of some of these articles follow: 


How We Sell Dealers Who Are Overloaded with 
Other Goods 

‘‘_.__. But You Can't Sell Ginger Ale in Winter" 

Canada Dry Takes Its Stockholders Back Stage 

Distribution Merger by Trial 

The Hole-in-One Golfer as a Sampling Outlet 

Dramatizing the Window Display 

How Should Advertisements Be Filed for Record? 


Before Mr. Saylor undertook to put Canada Dry 
across he was vice-president of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company of Canada. While there, he 
found Printers’ Ink of considerable help. When he 
went to Europe as Goodyear’s European manager, 
he had the subscription transferred to London. 
And Printers’ Ink has been at his elbow from the 
start of his Canada Dry days. 


Mr. Boggs has also been a close reader of Printers’ 
Ink. So, too, have the other Canada Dry executives. 
In fact, there have been entered for the Canada 
Dry organization seven subscriptions to Printers’ Ink 
and three to Printers’ Ink Monthly. 





*A complete list of Canada Dry articles is yours for the asking 





The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


UANE WANAMAKER, ad- 

vertising manager of the Grigs- 
by-Grunow Company, Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of Majestic electric radios, 
who has been a faithful member of 
the Class for these many years, 
rises in his place and informs the 
Schoolmaster that he believes in the 
long copy idea. He thinks it is 
plain foolishness arbitrarily to 
shorten an advertising message just 
to satisfy somebody’s liking for 
white space. 

“White space,” he says, “may be 
good to look upon, but I don’t see 
how it is going to sell merchandise. 
If you have a product that is worth 
talking about, why not do all the 
talking that is necessary to convey 
the whole story to the reader? As 
between too much white space and 
too many words, I prefer to take a 
chance with the words every time.” 

Mr. Wanamaker admits that his 
firm’s magazine copy has been 


sharply criticized because of its 


alleged wordiness. But he always 
refers his critics to the mail-order 
catalog, whose pages contain much 
copy, many words and little white 
space; but which are read and 
studied. 

“When a woman picks up a 
magazine,” he says, “she usually 
has time to read. And she is much 
more likely to read an earnest and 
complete advertising presentation 
rather than a few snappy sentences, 
meaning little or nothing, springing 
from the mighty brain of some 
crack copy writer—and surrounded 
by plenty of white space.” 

Maybe so, Mr. Wanamaker; 
maybe so. The Schoolmaster, 
while a friend of brevity and con- 
ciseness, always did contend that it 
is risky to impose an_ ironclad. 
arbitrary size limit on a piece of 
copy. It should be permitted to 
run its natural course without be- 
ing wordy. 

He is reminded of the experi- 
ences of a high-priced copy writer 
connected with a Chicago whole- 
sale house. This gentleman, after 
much labor and thought, produced 

little message of twenty-eight 


words which was to appear in dis- 
play type on the front cover page 
of the catalog. The catalog man- 
ager brought back the proof to him 
with the request that he cut out 
five words. It was just that much 
too long, he explained, when set in 
24-point. 

“Set it in 20-point, then!” the 
copy writer impatiently suggested. 

“No;” replied the manager. ~/ 
costs money to reset type.” And 
he, being the boss, had his way—at 
the expense of what originally was 
rather a decent bit of selling talk. 

* * * 

A good friend of the School- 
master wrote recently to the Sen- 
ator from his State to inquire 
about the number of official maga- 
zines issued by the Government. He 
was worried lest. the number of 
official publications, with Govern- 
ment employees working actively 
for them, would eventually put 
privately owned journals out of 
existence. 

The Schoolmaster, becoming 
somewhat worried when he read 
the carbon of the letter sent to 
the Senator, queried the Superin- 
tendent of Documents of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to dis- 
cover how many publications the 
Government issues, for which a 
regular subscription price is 
charged. 

As a matter of fact there are ex- 
actly thirty-six such periodicals, 
according to the Superintendent, 
and a careful reading of their 
names and the subjects they deal 
with makes the Schoolmaster be- 
lieve that there is little cause for 
alarm on the part of owners of 
publications. 

There is for instance a Govern- 
ment monthly publication called 
“Climatological Data of United 
States by Sections.” It costs 50 
cents a year and comes in forty- 
two sections. If all the sections 
are desired the yearly subscription 
is $5.50. They are ready for mail- 
ing when bound at Washington 
sometime after the close of each 
month. As the Government price 
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MARINE BUILDING, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Stimson'’s Canadian Development Co. J. W. Hobbs W. H. Hillier 
Owners Manager Architect 


lions of dollars are involved. That’s why the owners 

of the Marine Building, Vancouver, B. C., called in a 
committee of experienced building managers 'to go over 
the plans and make recommendations for materials and 
equipment. These building managers know from experi- 
ence what products should be used so that a building can 
be operated at a profit. You can sell these men through 
their business paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
MANAGEMENT and tell them why they should recom- 
mend your product for constructing and maintaining office, 
apartment and other commercial buildings. 


CC ions won’t take a chance either—not when mil- 


BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
PORTER-LANGTRY CO., Publishers 
Momter A. B. C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Bastern Office: 100 Bast 42nd St., New York City 
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list states “the January number is 
generally ready for distribution in 
April and the December number 
in March of the following year.” 
There is the “Technical News Bul- 
letin,” “Crops and Markets” at 60 
cents a year, and “Internal Revenue 
News” a monthly publication at 50 
cents the year. 

There is valuable official and im- 
portant information in all of them 
and if the Schoolmaster wanted to 
find out all about the Internal Rev- 
enue department he would certainly 
subscribe for the “News.” But 
somehow, after reading carefully 
the titles and a résumé of contents 
of all thirty-six publications, the 
Schoolmaster is of the opinion that 
not any of them are made with a 
desire to put a private publisher 
out of business. Unless the “Light- 
house Service Bulletin,” which is 


issued monthly and seems to be 
free, is as exciting as its name 
might indicate. 

* 


* 


And now the Schoolmaster asks 
the Class: What is a spink? 

No. A spink is mot an animal 
invented by the furriers. 

A spink is something that isn’t 
all that it ought to be. Last year, 
in fact, the spink just downright 
failed to add to the prestige of 
either the Finos or the Buenos, and 
that at a time, mind you, when 
handicaps were besetting even the 
Dickinsons. 

No, the Dickinsons aren’t peo- 
ple. At least, not these Dickin- 
sons. They’re fruit. And so are 
the Finos and the Buenos and the 
Spinks themselves. They’re all 
Calavos; and they’re grown and 
marketed, co-operatively, by the 
Calavo Growers of California, a 
copy of whose annual report for 
1928 now lies before the School- 
master. 

For the season of 1927-28, the 
Calavo crop was short. In view 
of that condition, the report re- 
lates, “it was necessary to decide 
whether to continue the advertising 
expenditure . ... or to stop adver- 
tising and get as much money for 
the members as the fruit could be 
made to bring. 

“The board of directors,” the 
report goes on, “decided that in 
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the light of the economic factors 
involved ... it would be neces- 
sary to do only a minimum amount 
of advertising. ey 

“An extraordinarily large amount 
of publicity was secured... 
Magazine writers from the East 
and other people in a position to 
pass the Calavo story on to the 
public were brought to the pack- 
ing house and shown how Calavos 
are tested for quality and the care 
with which they are packed and 
shipped. Some of these people 
were taken on trips through the 
growing area.” 

By July, of last year, the report 
continues, it had become evident to 
the growers that the season of 
1928-29 would produce a crop six 
times the size of the yield of 
1927-28. 

To meet that situation, a “retainer 
of 2% cents a pound was estab- 
lished as the maximum which the 
Calavo Growers could afford to 
spend for market development.” 
And, although this allowance was 
felt to be inadequate, still “the pol- 
icy that each year’s crop must re- 
turn to the producers of that year 
a maximum possible amount was 
adhered to.” 

Thus the policy. 

The Calavo, it seems—and this 
fact is stressed in the report—is a 
high-grade fruit. As compared 
with all fruits thus far analyzed, 
it contains the greatest amounts 
of vitamins A and B. But— 

In spite of the “extraordinarily 
large amount of publicity” that 
blessed the fruit last year, in spite 
of the Eastern authors and others 
who visited the packing house and 
the growing areas last year and 
wrote about Calavos, if someone 
in the Class were to ask the 
Schoolmaster: “How does a 
Calavo differ from an ordinary 
alligator pear? How do you ap- 
proach it and how does it taste?” 
the Schoolmaster, perforce, would 
shake his head sadly and say: 

“TI haven't the slightest idea.” 


Business methods have made re- 
markable strides forward during 
the Schoolmaster’s life. Sometimes 
we are apt to take all the improve- 
ments much for granted and to 
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To a 


Copy & Contact 


man who has arrived 


There is an opening that ought to prove 
interesting to a man who has ideas and 
knows how to express them. A sheaf of 
samples will save time. Address “4-A 
Agency,” Box 252, Printers’ Ink. 








art director’s 
opportunity 


To our present competent staff 
of art directors, we arenow ready 
to add another. One whose lay- 
outs disclose lively imagination, 
impeccable taste, keen color 
sense, and dtaughtsmanship 
equal to interpreting the flavor 
and spirit of his conceptions. 
It is well within the realm of 
possibility that some younger 
man with unusual latent ability 
may qualify. From him and 


from men of proved capacity as 
well, we shall be glad to have 
a letter detailing all things neces- 
sary for us to judge fairly, as 
well as samples of their work, 
which will be carefully returned. 
Replies will naturally be held in 
confidence, and personal inter- 
views arranged only after all 
answers are studied. Please ad- 
dress material to the personal 
attention of the president: 


_ CHARLES DANIEL FREY COMPANY 
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SALES 
EXECUTIVE 


Here is an unusual opportunity 
for a Sales Manager, with engi- 
neering background, and success- 
ful experience in directing the 
sale of electrical equipment to the 
trade and to electrical contrac- 
tors,—also in direct selling to 
manufacturers. This is a splen- 
did chance for the man who will 
fit in, to establish himself in a 
strong and rapidly growing or- 
ganization (rated AAA-1) with 
an assured future. The man who 
licks this job will become Vice- 
President in charge of sales. We 
want the type of man who pre- 
fers a position offering a reason- 
able salary and an opportunity 
to augment his earnings thru a 
bonus predicated on results. Per- 
sonal interviews will be granted 
to those possessing these qualifi- 
cations who will write us fully, 
giving digest of experience, age, 
present position, and salary. Ad- 
dress reply to “H,” Box 257, 
Printers’ Ink. 














Drawing from a Wealth 
of Executive Ability— 


Manufacturers in various indus- 
tries, advertising agents and other 
subscribers to Printers’ INK, used 
988 “man wanted” advertisements 
in 1928. 


This advertising is evidence of the 
value of Printers’ INK as a me- 
dium through which to reach the 
selling and advertising men of this 
country. 

When looking further than your 
own organization for the one man 
to fit into some highly responsible 
and creative position, an advertise- 
ment in Printers’ INK is apt to 
prove most satisfactory, judging 
from the experience of others who 
have used our advertising pages 
with marked success. 


Printers’ Ink 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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forget that offices were not always 
equipped with all of these labor- 
saving devices; just as we forget 
that incandescent lighting is an in- 
vention of this generation. Busi- 
ness becomes inured to short-cuts, 
standardized ways and hard-and- 
fast systems. It loses a certain 
genial mellowness in the process— 
something quite delicious, indeed, 
that can’t be made to march in step 
with efficiency and progress. 

One of these days the counting 
rooms of Dickens’ novels will serve 
to tell us of the business methods 
of a bygone era that could not 
compete with efficiency. Even to- 
day they do things—well, differ- 
ently, at least—in England. Wit- 
ness this paragraph, down in the 
left-hand corner of an unsigned 
letter which the Schoolmaster gets 
from a London friend: 

“Dictated at Mr. Watling’s house 
and sent without his personal sig- 
nature to save time.” 

Sounds real, doesn’t it? And 
“homey.” The Schoolmaster hopes 
that out of the wrack of old busi- 
ness ways, and the welter of the 
new, some still small voice of the 
past will ever remain. 

.e 2 

There is an interesting item in a 
recent issue of “Commerce Re- 
ports” concerning a new invention 
exhibited at the Utrecht, Nether- 
lands, industrial fair. This is a 
machine for the automatic inflation 
of bicycle tires. It is “of the slot 
variety,” the report states, “and de- 
signed for a Dutch coin of 5 cents 
($0.02) . . . such a machine may 
prove very profitable and useful.” 

The Schoolmaster wonders why 
the custom of giving “free air” at 
American garages and service sta- 
tions is continued. There is gen- 
eral complaint about the small 
profits made in the sale of gasoline, 
and yet service stations are paring 
that profit still farther by operat- 
ing tire pumps at no profit. Of 
course, this is “service” and at- 
tracts customers but there appears 
to be no sound reason why it 
should be free. 

Motorists have been receiving 
free air for so long that there 
probably would be a howl were it 
taken from them now. The School- 
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Iways PLAN & COPY MAN |Great Britain 
labor- Wants to Contact or Sell Ghee tn tak totes at Ge 
for et Ten years’ experience in the creative end of eases rs in Great Britain. o eee 
g Advertising—building plans, creating cam- chanting of ropriet og ~ — 
in in- paigns, writing refreshingly persuasive copy ucts in that gl | bm — sas. 
Bu * and occasionally contacting. Publication adver- seeks contact with ry le ding pone ' 4 
Si- tising, sales promotion, merchandising and | fact, Pm: Be Bngg t be 
-cuts, mail-order experience. Few men in the adver- of esponsibility” and + yh agency for 8 position 
-and- tising business have that complete b man of imagination, In initiative, incisive en- 
rtai out and utter Integr ity. 
-rtain id me $6.5 Interviews at International Advertising oO 
ess— Pniy : leap vention, Berlin, August 10th, onwards or 
deed dress ““Z,”* Boe ‘a Printers’ _ Londen. Latters or cables to 
ates BM/LFKV, Monomark House, London, Eng. 
nting 
serve 
thods 
not 
nie WANTED 
iffer- 
Wit- 
1 the 
gets 
jouse A | 4 | ° 
i. A large nationally known manufacturer of automotive 
8 maintenance products—a national advertiser with national 
And distribution—needs a sales manager. Experience in the 
; automotive field is essential. 
opes 
usi- The opportunity this position offers to the right man is a 


large one with a mighty attractive present and a future 


the as big as the man cares to make it. 
‘ 


If you think you are the man we want tell us all about 
yourself. Give us the information you yourself would 
want if the shoe were on the other foot. It goes without 
saying that all correspondence will be held in strict con- 
fidence. It is perfectly agreeable to us for you to make 
the initial overtures through a third party. 


Address “D,” Box 255, Printers’ Ink 




















_knows CANADA” 


“GIBBONS 











Dominates with 74,195 net paid Circulation 
agny TAMPA, 
FLORIDA 


¥. RB. Hamuert 
Béitorial Director 


Se SoRural Communities we blanket 
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The Modern 
Lumber Dealer 


sells practically all products 
that go into building construc- 
tion today. 35 to 50% of his 
sales are other than lumber. 
The paper read by foremost 
— dealers everywhere is 
the 


Armericanflunberman 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a Bc. 














Here’s a proved way 
to get more business! 


The right premium will bring you 
profitable usiness. My ihen 
ave proved it. For over 20 
years the largest mercantile 
and publishing houses using 
premiums have purchased goods 
through this office. Are you 
open-minded? Write for facts 
t premium advertising. 


CHARLES P. HOLLAND 
905 Woolworth Building, New York 
Now Sales Manager Premium Department for 
fourteen nationally known manufacturers 
making diversified lincs for tremium use. 











For an Account Executive 
an efficient, intelligent assistant is 
available...Now associated with large 
New York agency, but desires a con- 
nection with more diversified possi- 
bilities...University graduate with a 
knack for detail. 























PATENT YOUR IDEAS 


Inventions developed. Patents secured in 
all countries. Call or send me a sketeh 
ef your invention. Satisfactory terms. 


eR Confidential advice, literature, 
Inventor’s Recording Blank. 


Z H POLACHEK ATTOONEY 


QNEY 
BROADWAY NSULTIN 


NEW YORK ENGINEES 
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master is inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that it isn’t too late to remedy 
the situation. If the automotive 
dealer and service station associa- 
tions would show their members 
how much money they are giving 
away each year in this way, and 
explain to motorists, through ad- 
vertising, why they believe a 
charge should be made for air, a 
rather important source of revenue 
would be opened up. The com- 
panies manufacturing slot ma- 
chines for dispensing air for a 
penny or a nickel probably would 
—certainly should—lend a hand in 
the job of educating the motorists 
by means of a national advertising 
campaign. 

It wouldn’t be such a tremendous 
job, either. The Schoolmaster, for 
one, would be glad to pay for his 
air. Several friends of his say 
they also would be willing to pay. 

Let some large chain of stations 
try some of these slot machines 
and the Schoolmaster believes that 
the new source of revenue will 
almost make up for the slight loss 
of trade at first, and as others 
adopt the plan there will be no 
loss. 

Free air is, in reality, a price 
concession. When service stations 
look at it in that light, there will 
be few objectors. Price conces- 
sions are the root of many mer- 
chandising evils. Here’s a chance 
for one industry to attack them. 


Standard Sanitary Appoints 
Blaker Agency 


The Standard Sanitary Manufactur- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, manufacturer 
of Standard plumbing fixtures, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
Chicago office of the Blaker Advertising 
Agency, Inc. . 

ars, Inc., Chicago, maker of Milky 
Way candy bars, and the C. A. Dun- 
ham Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of heating apparatus, have also ap 
ointed the Blaker agency’s Chicago of- 
ce to direct their advertising accounts 


Auburn Appoints Assistant 


Sales Managers 

Don W. Butler and W. L. Adams 
have been appointed assistant sales man- 
agers of the Auburn Automobile Com- 
pany, Auburn, Ind. Both have been 
with the Auburn organization for sev- 
eral years. Mr. Butler will be located 
at Auburn and Mr. Adams at Conners- 
ville, Ind. 
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New Magazine for Combustion 


Field 

The In-Ce-Co Publishing Corporation 
nee been orguaized by the International 
‘ombustion Engineeri Corporation, 
New York, to publish Combustion, 
which will be devoted to problems. of 
fuel utilization and steam generation. 
Combustion, which is starting with a 
July issue, will be published monthly 
with an overall size of 9 by 12 inches 
and a type-page size of 7 by 10 inches. 
The staff of the new publication in- 
cludes: Carl Stripe, itor; .. 
Denny, technical editor; Charles Mc- 
Donough, business manager, and 
Stuart Acheson, general representative. 

The right to use the name Combustion 
has been acquired from the publication 
heretofore published under that name 
at New York which will henceforth be 
published as Engimeering and Finance. 





“National Republic” 
Appointments 


Walter S. Steele, for a number of 
years circulation and qerertees man- 
ager of the National Republic, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been made general 
manager, secretary and treasurer of 
that publication. 

Samuel Perry, New York, has been 
appointed Eastern advertising represent- 
ative and Frank Henkel, Chicago, West- 
ern advertising representative of the 
National Republic. 





Joins Aviation Business Bureau 
Dorothy T. Wye, recently managing 
editor of The American Aviator; Air- 
planes and Airports, New York, has 
joined the Aviation Business Bureau, 
of that city. Walter W. Hubbard, vice- 
president of The American Aviator, 
Inc., is now managing editor of The 
American Aviator, 


Now Nelson-Wells-Tiedman 
Company 


The name of the Nelson-Wells Com- 
pany, Chicago, commercial art, has been 
changed to the Nelson-Wells-Tiedman 
Company. Scott R. Tiedman, the new 
member of the firm, will continue in 
his capacity as contact manager. 








Malt Products Account to 


Churchill-Hall Agency 
The Malt Diastase Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., manufacturer of malt prod- 
ucts, has appointed Churchill- — . a 
New York advertising —s direct 
its advertising account. ewspapers are 
being used. 





C. L. Perkins with “Chicago 
Skylines” 

L. Perkins, for the last five years 
classifica advertising manager of the 
Chic: Herald and Examiner, is now 
with Chicago Skylines, a real estate pub- 
lication, as general manager. 
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WILL 
BACK 
ADVERTISING 


MEN 


We have a well known client 
who will back two Advertising 
Agency Men—fellows who have 
the ability to bring in immedi- 
ate business and want to be 
their own “Big Chiefs.” The men 
selected will do the work—our 
client will furnish the capital. 
The opportunities are excep- 
tional. All replies will be treated 
confidential. Write to 


BECKMAN, OLSON, HOUGH & 
WOODS 
Attorneys At Law 








134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 














Can you 
use this 


CONTACT 
MAN? 


The services of a first-class 
advertising copy and con- 
tact man will be available 
October ist. He is 38; old 
enough to possess tact and 
sound judgment, young 
gh to be 

and energetic. Corres- 
pondence invited from 
growing Chicago Agency. 
Address “B,” Box 253, 
Printers’ Ink, 231 South 
La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


WwW 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Direct Mail Advertising created, planned 
and written. Booklets—broadsides—fold- 
ers. Inquiry involvesnoobligation. ’Phone 
Ashland 4251, New Process Advertising, 
Inc., New York Life Bldg., N. Y. C. 


Advertising Representatives 
Growing business publication wants live 
‘advertising representation in several cities, 
Liberal commission. Box 917, P. I. 


Official House Organ — Wanted 
containing advg. on industrial or technical 
products, to secure on purchase basis. 
ALLSTON ADVERTISING SERVICE 
925 Broadway New York City 


BUSINESS PUBLISHER WANTED 
Business magazine with unusual possi- 
bilities for further development seeks 
alliance with established publisher who 
will supply facilities of his own office 
and sales organization in return for 
share in ownership and profits. Box 
918, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICATION PRINTER WANTED 
Printing plant able to give at moderate 
price the kind of service that helps a 
magazine grow, can obtain financial in- 
terest in and contract for printing 
rapidly growing small monthly of ex- 
cellent reputation. Investment of $10,- 
000 will be secu and bear interest, 
plus opportunity to share in profits of 
enterprise. Magazine edited in New 
York City. Box 919, Printers’ Ink. 


TO PUBLISHERS: 
Established Representative Wants 


another good periodical to sell in Middle 
West territory. Twelve years’ intimate 
contact with agencies and advertisers 
in Chicago, Illinois, and neighboring 
states. Non-conflicting list. Commission, 
Box 905, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


A PUBLISHER, thoroughly acquainted 
with all the problems of manufacturing a 
line of school books and materials, de- 
sires an associate who will become trea- 
surer of the company and assist in the 
management. The business did $40,000 
last year and promises to do two or three 
times that much next year. The business 
will bear fullest investigation. There is on 
hand finished products about $15,000 and 
plates and copyrights amounting to over 
$100,000. A thoroly competent and reli- 
able man with $25,000 for working capital, 
which money will be secured, can acquire 
a % interest in the business and eventu- 
ally become a % owner. Box 930, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 
SIGN SALESMEN—If you are in- 
terested in handling a profitable 
line of advertising signs, address 
Box 915, Printers’ Ink. 





























WANTED—PRODUCTION AND OF. 
FICE MANAGER by industrial publica. 
tion. Excellent opportunity for young 
man with previous publishing or agency 
experience. Box 912, Printers’ Ink 


UNUSUAL SALES OPPORTUNITY 

Advertising proposition of proven merit. 
Diversified sales fo Price, quality, 
commission challenge comparison, 
Marion-Kelly Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


COPYWRITER—experienced on trade 
paper work. One with ideas to handle a 
volume of work for service department 
of business publications. Give experience, 
age and salary expected. Box 922, P. | 











SALESMAN 


Photographic prints and reproductions in 
printing. Window displays. Salary and 
commission. [Fox 928, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—experienced, wanted for trade 
paper, to do lettering, finish black and 
white work, some paste-ups and brush 
retouching. Should be able to make ad- 
vertising layouts, too. Write stating ex- 
perience for interview. Box 921, P. I 











Salesmen—cxperienced in display adver- 
tising field—wanted to handle established 
line of syndicated lithographed window 
displays in South, Southwest and Central 
States. Commission basis Write full par- 
ticulars and references. Box 911, P. I. 


Fourth Estate Placement Service 
Openings—Display Salesmen near Wash 
ington, D. C.—Classified Manager, also 
Classified Salesmen near New York- 
Manager Job Printing Dept., Indiana. 
Write P. O. Box 783, Wilmington, Del. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED—By es- 
tablished, growing New England Agency. 
Young man who knows “his stuff,” but 
still can learn and build his own future. 
Moderate salary and bonus to start. 
Give in full details—age, experience, 
salary. Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 


OPPORTUNITY—for a young man one 
or two years out of college to learn sales 
promotion in a long established company, 
marketing nationally advertised ome wor 
Must be eager to learn and not dismayed 
with the prospects of starting at the 
bottom. Opportunity for the long pull 
is unusual. Box 923, Printers’ Ink. 


~ DIRECT MAIL 


Young man, 24 to 28, wanted by 
nationally known concern, Eastern 
Massachusetts. Experience: Sales 
Letter Writing, Layout Work aec- 
essary, Sales Experience helpful. 
Salary $40 a week. Splendid opportunity. 














Send samples with letter of application. 


Box 927, Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN WANTED —on editorial 
staff of aviation magazine. ualifica- 
tions are ability to write for publication 
and some flying experience or technical 
knowledge of aviation. T. W. McAllister, 
1020 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 





SALESMAN for Philadelphia branch to 
represent largest manufacturer of adver- 
tising displays, silk screen process. Posi- 
tion offers high-class connection with 
unlimited opportunity for proper type 
man. State details fully. Box 903, P. I. 


. - 

Circulation Manager 
Established high grade New York trade 
journal has an immediate opening for 
experienced circulation manager. Must 
be able to prepare direct-mail promotion 
matter, handle correspondence and direct 
solicitors, Here is a real opportunity 
for a man who knows the work. Give 
full qualifications — age, experience, 
salary, etc. Box 920, Printers’ Ink. 
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PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVE in 
New England open to represent a first- 
class trade or class magazine in this ter- 
ritory which would require half his time. 
Box 913, Printers’ Ink. 


Credit and Collection Manager with a 
mail-order publisher, seeks a larger op- 
portunity. Background of 17 years—for 
the same firm. Married, two children, 
salary $5,000. Box 907, Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER, who has prepared newspaper 
and magazine articles, advertisements, and 
booklets,and who understands mechanics of 
makeup and production, available August 
Ist. ox 914, Printers’ Ink, icago. 











COLLEGE GRADUATE, having studied 
Advertising, desires to make a connec- 
tion in the advertising business, Salary 
at start no object—opportunity for ad- 
vancement main interest. Box 904, P. I. 





DIRECT MAIL EXECUTIVE AVAIL- 
en te sound business man- 
t. Highest type producer. Good 





SALESMAN—To represent high-grade 
advertising agency in New England. He 
may be in his twenties or in his fifties, 
but he must be an aggressive, persistent 
and a hard worker. Advertising and 
newspaper experience, while desirable, is 
not absolutely essential. It is a perma- 
nent connection with a highly satisfac- 
tory income for the man who qualifies on 
a straight commission basis, commissions 
are payable promptly after each sale. Un- 
less you think in terms of $5,000 oe 
or better, don’t answer. Box 909, P. I. 





WANTED—COPY WRITER A 
PROMOTION ASSISTANT 
Unusual opportunity in Circulation De- 
partment Me magazine publishing 
house for a man or woman with expe- 
rience along the following lines—copy 
writing, layout, visualization, supervision 
of printing production, mail-order selling. 
State experience fully. Do not answer 
this ad unless you have earned a mini- 
mum of $75.00 a week or if you need 
more than $125.00 to start. In first letter 
give full data regarding previous experi- 
ence, age, education, family responsibili- 
ties and salary expected. Box 901, P. I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LITTLE WONDER $2.00 


CHECK PROTECTOR. Don’t 

run the risk of having your checks raised 
when for $2.00 you can get a Check Pro- 
tector, small enough to carry in your vest- 
pocket. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


1267So0. St. BernardSt, 
H. KERRIGAN Philadelphia, Pa. 





presence and could work creditably with 
sales manager filling gaps. Box 916, P. I. 








POSITIONS WANTED 


PUBLICATION—Young man, college 
education, some newspaper experience, 
cartooning, humor, well travelled, wants 
to connect with publi ding a 
live-wire and offering him a real oppor- 
tunity. Box 902, Printers’ Ink, 





aa 
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YOUNG MAN 
American, single, ambitious. 
training in advertising. Wants a_posi- 
tion with a New York Agency. Salary 
open. Box 926, Printers’ Ink. 


HERE IS A 
LAYOUT MAN 


of high calibre who is available now for 
a connection in New York. Salary or 
free lance. Box 929, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING salesman or production 
manager. American, Christian, married, 
36, successful background, 10 years busi- 
ness paper publishing, including space 
selling, production, service, make-up, 
printing, &c., desires represent business 
paper or handle production; consider 
moderate salary in view good future; 
conscientious, hard worker; highly recom- 
mended. Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING EXECUTIVE AND 
COPY WRITER 


College 











Agency, manufacturer and ogee d adver- 


tising experience. Knows the machinery 
of Distribution and the arithmetic of 
Business Finance. Fertile minded. Plans, 
writes, handles production. College 
trained. Technically experienced. Able to 
carry through with any executive plan- 
ning for the Future. ox 925, P. LI. 


Available for 
Advertising Executive 
a 
Sales Promotion 
eA 
Merchandising 
Well devel and balanced experience 
in office and field 
Retail sales management. 
Dealer organization and promotion. 
Organized outdoor advertising. 


Student of men and methods. 
Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 
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Is What We Eat—WEAR-Do 


How craftily some advertisers illustrate and “lead” 
their advertisements —with a scene, an idea, a per- 
sonality remote from the thing they really have to 
sell! ... What more interesting news to the food man- 
ufacturer’s prospects than a better dinner —more 
flavorful, quick, easy, economical? . . . And what is 
true of food is true of most products and services— 
automobiles, tires, radio, clothes, railways, banks... 
Imagine a salesman approaching a customer with 
some \quaint reference to Greek mythology! Then 
why ask—or let—your advertising agency go afield 
for news when what you sell has an individuality 
and a news interest all its own? 


ch 
Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc. 


35 E. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO 
COMPLETE ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS IN ALL MEDIA 
Carroll D. Murphy, President and Treasurer 


Vice Presidents 
Frank R. Schwengel Myron T. Harshaw 
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Reader Confidence 


Readers seeking in- 
vestment counsel and 
advice have written 
more than 230,000 
letters to the Inves- 
tors’ Guide conducted 
by the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


During the first five months of 1929, financial ad- 

vertisers gave the Tribune 46.2% of all the lineage 

appearing in Chicago newspapers, or 200% MORE 
than the next Chicago paper. 





